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Contributors and Contributions 


This issue of the JourNAL is devoted to a general consideration of the actual and 
potential contribution of race-relations activities to the solution of the problem of 
securing better school facilities for Negroes. The purpose is threefold: (1) to present 
descriptions of the varied race-relations activities that are being fostered at the present 
time, (2) to present a general statement of the explicit or implicit philosophy or theory 
underlying these activities, and (3) to make, or to provide a basis for making, a 
general appraisal of their present value and future possibility as a means of solving 
the problem of the Negro separate school. 





Dr. Walter C. Reckless is a professor of sociology in the Vanderbilt University, 
and Mr. Harold L. Bringen is a former student of Dr. Reckless’s under whose super- 
vision he made the present study. The study reported here attempted to test the 
hypothesis that knowledge of the Negro develops more favorable attitudes toward him. 
The hypothesis was tested by attacking the corollary that white college students with 
the most information about the Negro also possess the most tolerant attitudes toward 


him. 





Dr. Will W. Alexander is the acting president of Dillard University, and the 
executive director of the Commission on Interracial Cooperation. Dr. Alexander re- 
views in broad outline some of the current attempts at interracial understanding 
through the medium of the school, and presents some reasons why we should be opti- 
mistic as to the success of such activities in materially aiding in the ultimate solution 
of the race problem. 





Dr. W. D. Weatherford is the president of the Y. M. C. A. Graduate School, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Dr. Weatherford, who is one of the pioneers in the interracial move- 
ment, especially as it has concerned white college students, relates some of his early 
experiences and current efforts in promoting race-relations activities among white 
college students of the South. 





Miss Maude E. Carmichael is the head of the social science department of the 
State Teachers’ College at Conway, Arkansas. Miss Carmichael presents an interesting 
and encouraging account of a very comprehensive plan adopted by a white teachers’ 
college in the South to develop an understanding of the Negro in our American 
civilization. 





Dr. Ullin W. Leavell is professor of education at the George Peabody College for 
Teachers. Dr. Leavell reviews the progress and development of the work at Peabody 
in developing courses designed for white administrators who are in charge of the dual 
educational systems in the South. He also lists the titles of doctors’ dissertations, 
masters’ theses, and articles written by graduate students and faculty members on 
questions dealing with the Negro. 





Dr. Ellis O. Knox is an associate professor of education at Howard University. 
Dr. Knox has attempted to determine and summarize the extent to which the education 
of the Negro has been a problem of investigation by graduate students who, in 1932, 
presented theses and dissertations in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
master’s degree and doctor’s degree, in various American graduate schools. 





Dr. William C. Reavis is a professor of education in the University of Chicago. 
Dr. Reavis presents a critical review of the Yearbook issue of the JourNaL or NEGRO 
Epucation on the Negro elementary school. In his evaluation, he suggests the type of 
approach that must be made, in order to ascertain reliable information about the 
Negro and to define the problems with which he is faced. 





Mr. Sterling A. Brown is an assistant professor of English at Howard University. 
Mr. Brown makes a very penetrating analysis of the treatment of the Negro as a 
character by white authors. His analysis suggests that if one is not careful to dis- 
criminate, literature written about the Negro may prove a very unreliable source of 


information. 
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Editorial Comment 


RACE RELATIONS AND THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES 


THE PROBLEM OF THE NEGRO SEPARATE 
ScHOOL 


One of the most important problems 
in the education of Negroes is the 
education of white people. Unfor- 
tunately, Negroes in 17 states and in 
the District of Columbia are forced 
by law to attend separate schools set 
apart for them. This situation makes 
possible, and there actually occurs, 
notorious discrimination in the pro- 
vision of school facilities, so that Ne- 
groes always have poorer schools than 
the white schools in the same com- 
munity. In the majority of these in- 
stances, Negroes are depending upon 
the sense of fairness of the white peo- 
ple of their respective communities for 
an equitable distribution of school op- 
portunities; for, at the present time, 
Negroes have little or no voice in the 
administration of school funds, neither 
do they have opportunity to hold of- 
fices which have any direct relation to 
policy-making, nor are they allowed 
to participate, to any appreciable ex- 
tent, in the selection or election of the 
officials whose duty it is to administer 
the means of education. 


This very untoward situation is 
complicated by several factors. In 
the first place, the white people in the 
majority of the states in which sepa- 
rate schools for Negroes obtain are 
either unable or unwilling to provide 
an efficient school system for them- 
selves, to say nothing of a dual sys- 
tem. For facts show that even if all 
of the funds now expended on both 
the white and Negro schools were 
spent exclusively on the white schools, 
the school systems of these states 
would still be at the end of the list. 
Whether this situation is due to in- 
ability or unwillingness to support a 
system of free public schools is not 
the concern of this discussion. How- 
ever, it is evident that this situation 
does not simplify the Negro’s problem 
of getting a “square deal” in the pro- 
vision of school facilities; and it cer- 
tainly does not make easier the exer- 
cise of fairness and justice on the part 
of the dominant white majority. Too 
many of even the intelligent white 
educational leaders in these states are 
of the same opinion as an outstanding 
superintendent of a Southern city—a 
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man for whose intelligence, training, 
and sense of fairness I have consider- 
able regard. This superintendent 
makes the following very frank ob- 
servation: “The white people of the 
South have been and are straining 
every resource in an attempt to main- 
tain adequate schools for their own 
children. With dwindling resources, 
we may be sure that they are not go- 
ing to take away from their own chil- 
dren the much needed funds to be 
spent on the schools of the Negro 
children, irrespective of how much 
worse they may be needed there.” 
The real situation is worse than this 
quotation implies. Not only is it true 
that “white people of the South .. . 
are not going to take away from their 
own children the much needed funds 
to be spent on the schools of Negro 
children, irrespective of how much 
worse they may be needed there,” but 
it is common knowledge that—as help- 
less and ignorant as Negro children 
are—a large number of county and 
local school officials actually take 
much of the money appropriated by 
the state for Negro educables and 
spend it on white schools; and, what 
is more significant, neither the state 
officials nor the public is ignorant of 
this practice. 

In the second place, the problem is 
further complicated by the fact that 
the Negroes in these states are virtu- 
ally the “wards” of the dominant 
group, the majority of whom are al- 
most as unenlightened as the Negroes 
themselves; and the intelligent mi- 
nority, who are naturally expected to 
assume leadership, are either indiffer- 
ent to, or incapable of, moulding an 
intelligent public opinion which will 
eventuate in equitable treatment of 


Negroes. Moreover, most of the 
school officials are elected by this un- 
sympathetic majority and are thus 
amenable to their control, school funds 
are voted and appropriated at their 
behest, and the general attitudes not 
only toward the education of Negroes 
but also of whites are largely deter- 
mined by their myopic sentiments. 
Negroes, hence, are not only the vic- 
tims of antagonistic racial attitudes, 
but are also, in many cases, the vic- 
tims of a system that is not domi- 
nated by the best thought in the com- 
munity. If it were not definitely 
known that the little money now spent 
on Negroes would make no appreci- 
able difference in the education of the 
whites in their communities, one might 
be tempted to conclude that it would 
probably be worth the Negro’s sacri- 
fice of all the school funds, if such 
would provide an adequate education 
for this white majority that so com- 
pletely dominates public opinion, in 
general, and school policy and prac- 
tice, in particular. Truly, the educa- 
tion of whites is a significant factor in 
the education of Negroes! 

In the third place, the problem tends 
to take on an aspect of pathos and 
futility because of the fact that, even 
when public opinion and school policy 
are dominated by the intelligent white 
minority, their basic generalizations 
(upon which policies are formed and 
practices are instituted) are too often 
predicated upon gross misinformation 
about, and/or ignorance of, the Ne- 
gro. On the one hand, as Dr. Moton 
points out in his book, What the Ne- 
gro Thinks, white people who boast 
that they “know” the Negro not only 
do not know him but are probably his 
worst handicap. For their knowledge 
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is too often based upon some unrepre- 
sentative stereotype. And, on the 
other hand, even those who do not lay 
any special claims to omniscience with 
regard to the Negro are just as likely 
to get an erroneous picture of him. 
The sources of reliable information 
about the Negro are meager and scat- 
tered, at best; and the information 
that is disseminated by the white press 
about him is generally edited to con- 
form with prevailing notions of what 
is “news” about the Negro. It is even 
more significant that the more serious 
works of fact and fiction do not gen- 
erally provide a valid basis for under- 
standing the Negro. In fiction, the 
Negro is seldom treated representa- 
tively or seriously; he is practically 
always accorded the part of a buffoon, 
or an overgrown, non-moral child. 
Only recently does there seem to be 
any appreciable tendency in the direc- 
tion of balance in treatment.’ In the 
more serious field of fact, the Negro 
has been, until very recently, either 
studiously ignored, or investigated 
largely from propagandistic motives. 
There is evidence that the Negro is, 
at the present time, becoming more 
and more an object of real research.’ 
Thus, again, as Dr. Moton observes, 
it is what white people do not know 
about the Negro (and, I must add, it 
is also what many are either unable 
or unwilling to learn about the Ne- 
gro) that constitutes a serious prob- 





*In this connection, may I call attention 
to the fact that Professor Sterling Brown 
presents, in this issue of the JOURNAL, a 
very penetrating analysis of the Negro as 
a character in American literature. 

*See the contributions in this issue of the 
JournaL by Dr. Ellis O. Knox and by Dr. 
Ullin W. Leavell. 
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lem, both for race relations, in general, 
and for the education of the Negro, 
in particular. 

Thus, the Negro finds that the prob- 
lem of his education and the education 
of his children is, indeed, a difficult 
one. Not only does segregation make 
easy notorious discrimination in the 
provision of school facilities, but the 
situation is further complicated by the 
fact (1) that the white people in most 
of the states where segregated schools 
obtain are either unable or unwilling 
to furnish an adequate school system 
even for themselves; (2) that the 
management and control of the school 
system is most frequently dominated 
by the most unenlightened element of 
the community; and (3) that even 
where the intelligent white minority 
is in control, when we would have 
most reason to hope for equitable 
treatment, too often their generaliza- 
tions concerning the Negro, and upon 
which school policy is predicated, are 
based upon gross misinformation, in- 
difference, or ignorance. In such a 
situation, the Negro has recourse to 
at least four lines of action: he may 
accelerate his migration from these 
areas to more favorable communities; 
or he may make a more serious and 
concerted attempt to get the ballot, 
and use it as an indirect means of con- 
trol; or he may resort to the courts; 
or he may continue his appeal to the 
sense of fairness and justice of his 
white “neighbors.” It should not be 
assumed that the appeal to the fair- 
ness and justice of white people is 
deemed the most important line of 
action because this discussion is 
limited thereto. But the main purpose 
of this discussion is to canvass the 
possibilities of our present race-rela- 
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tions machinery as a means of solving 
or of helping to solve the Negro’s 
problem of getting “a new deal” in 
education. 


PRESENT Racre-RELATIONS PROGRAMS 


It is a basic assumption of present 
race-relations programs that unsym- 
pathetic and antagonistic racial atti- 
tudes are due to misunderstanding, 
and that misunderstanding is due to 
lack of knowledge of and proper con- 
tact with the object of antagonism. 
Thus, within the past five or ten years 
there has been a growing tendency on 
the part of race-relations organiza- 
tions to encourage the serious study 
of the Negro in our American civiliza- 
tion. Moreover, it is also apparent 
that the center of gravity of race-rela- 
tions activity is gradually being 
shifted from purely sentimental to 
more scientific and rational bases. 
Educators are beginning to work out 
techniques by which attitudes and 
changes in attitudes may be measured, 
so that the basic hypothesis upon 
which present race-relations activity 
is predicated may be scientifically 
tested, and, if necessary, revised. 
(See: “Current Events” section of the 
JourNAL.) In addition, Southern 
white educators are concluding that, 
even if knowledge of the Negro does 
not materially change the attitudes of 
white students toward the Negro, they 
should have at least a rational rather 
than a purely sentimental basis for 
them. Thus, it will be seen from vari- 
ous accounts throughout this issue of 
the JouRNAL that not only are many 
national organizations making ap- 
parent progress in this direction, but 
that white high schools, normal 
schools, colleges, and universities 





throughout the South are found em- 
barking upon “The Quest for Under- 
standing.” 

Whether all of these activities are 
realizing the hopes of their promoters 
or are having any observable effect 
upon the Negro’s effort to get a more 
equitable portion of the school facili- 
ties is a question to answer which 
sufficient evidence has not yet been 
gathered. But there is no disputing 
the fact that race relations, as far as 
Negroes and whites are concerned, 
have progressed considerably within 
the last 20 or 25 years. The path of 
progress has been slow and tortuous, 
but, nevertheless, encouraging. (And 
we still have a long way to go.) 

On the one hand, there is evidence 
that the attitudes of many antago- 
nistic whites have rapidly been pro- 
gressing from that of active contempt 
to that of passive rivalry; and the at- 
titudes of many favorably disposed 
whites have progressed from that of 
a paternalistic pity to a more intelli- 
gent sympathy. Whereas, formerly, 
race-relations activities have been 
largely dominated by pity not unac- 
companied by an air of patronage and 
condescension, now, there is definite 
evidence that a large number of white 
people (much larger than most of us 
realize) are actually attempting to 
put themselves in the Negro’s place 
and see him as he sees himself—with 
all of his handicaps and aspirations, 
and with his all too few means of 
overcoming the former or of achiev- 
ing the latter. 

On the other hand, the Negro has 
been rapidly progressing from the 
role of an impotent mendicant to that 
of a highly independent personality. 
His motto is: “Opportunity, not 
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Alms,” and he is insisting that there 
shall be the same opportunities (no 
more and no less) accorded him as are 
given other citizens, and that the same 
standards of achievement and ap- 
praisal be applied to him as are em- 
ployed in general. Moreover, the Ne- 
gro is beginning to look at himself ob- 
jectively and dispassionately, so that 
his efforts to study himself, to think 
about himself, and to tell the world 
what he finds must be taken seriously. 
Fifteen or twenty years ago the im- 
plicit philosophy of race relations was 
that it was only important to know 
what the white man thought about 
the Negro; today, however, the Negro 
is insisting (and the most intelligent 
white people are agreeing) that, if 
any race-relations program is to be 
successful, it is imperative to know 
and to take into serious account what 
the Negro thinks about himself. It is 
unquestionable that the metamor- 
phosis through which the Negro is now 
passing is not only saving his own 
soul, but is putting race relations upon 
a much more solid foundation. 


Wuat Can WE Hope FROM THE 
Race-RELATIONS ProGcRAM? 


What can we hope from race-rela- 
tions activities as a means of securing 
“a new deal,” as far as the equitable 
distribution of educational oppor- 
tunity is concerned? Race-relations 
activities are educational in the broad 
sense. They have or should have the 
same fundamental objective as educa- 
tion in general, namely, making 
changes in human beings. Thus, the 
same difficulties are present as are 
found in dealing with educational en- 
deavors in general. Illuminating 
illustrations may be noted in current 


attempts to develop character, or 
literary appreciation, by the formal 
procedure of the school. Two difficul- 
ties are involved here: First, we are 
not sure just what are the best meth- 
ods of developing character, or liter- 
ary appreciation; second, no valid 
technique has been devised in order 
that we may determine the effective- 
ness of our procedures, and, thus, our 
only real measure is the actual be- 
havior of the pupils in a normal life- 
situation. It has been demonstrated 
that “pencil and paper” tests of char- 
acter, or of literary appreciation, have 
a very low degree of validity, espe- 
cially when the subject has consider- 
able information, for the very simple 
reason that human beings are prone to 
“oblige” by revealing what ought to 
be done or what ought to be felt 
rather than indicate what they actu- 
ally would do or how they actually 
feel. Eugene O’Neill has illustrated 
the point quite clearly in his play, 
“The Strange Interlude.” Moreover, 
experience has shown (1) that the de- 
velopment of fundamental attitudes 
such as are involved in character, or 
basic tastes and preferences such as 
are involved in literary appreciation 
is best begun early, some say, even 
before the child is born; (2) that 
changes in attitudes are difficult after 
childhood, and are very difficult after 
adolescence; and (3) that the develop- 
ment of such attitudes, or the chang- 
ing of such attitudes, takes a long 
time. 

Despite the many difficulties con- 
fronting the race-relations ideal as an 
ultimate solution of the problem of 
the Negro separate school, the writer, 
as an exponent of education, is natu- 
rally optimistic of its eventual success, 
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although it is certain that eventually 
is much longer than most of us realize, 
or care to realize. The problem of 
the Negro separate school is a part 
of the larger so-called race problem, 
and the ultimate solution of the race 
problem is dependent upon education 
—a change of present attitudes in the 
older generation, and a development 
of right attitudes in the younger. It 
is obvious that education is the only. 
real solution to this ultimate problem, 
and that it is going to take a very 
long time to be accomplished. The 
example of Christianity is a very per- 
tinent case in point: we have been 
becoming “Christianized” for the past 
2,000 years and only a few of us have 
succeeded. 

It should be recognized, therefore, 
that the race-relations programs have 
and can have only an imperceptible, 
direct effect upon the immediate prob- 
lem of getting equitable provision of 
school facilities, but it should also be 
kept in mind that whatever other 
methods may be used—magration, the 
ballot, or court action—that the race- 
relations ideal must be a necessary 
concomitant. If Negroes migrate 
from the South to the large Northern 
urban centers, they get much better 
school facilities, but they take the 
race problem with them, although in 
less intensity and complexity. If they 
secure the ballot in larger numbers, 
their effective use of it is going to be 
dependent, to some extent, upon the 
attitudes of the white people in the 
different communities. If they resort 
to litigation, they will get better 
school facilities, but their ability to 
retain and enjoy their gains without 
new attempts, on the part of the white 
people in their respective communi- 


ties, to devise other more subtle means 
of discrimination will be dependent 
upon the extent to which favorable 
attitudes have been developed. These 
observations, obviously, do not mean 
that Negroes should not resort to 
these methods as means of attacking 
the immediate problem; but they do 
mean that we should recognize that 
their ultimate effectiveness will be 
conditioned by the extent to which the 
race-relations programs have pro- 
gressed in the communities in which 
such methods are utilized, and that 
such methods can and should be em- 
ployed in the spirit of education rather 
than in a spirit of revenge. 

Thus, the Negro has much to look 
forward to in the race-relations pro- 
grams: they provide the only real 
solution to the ultimate race problem 
of which the Negro separate school is 
a part; and they provide a necessary 
concomitant of other more effective 
methods of attack upon the immediate 
problem of securing a more equitable 
provision of school facilities within 
the limits of the status quo. But, this 
hope is conditioned by these basic 
premises: First, that race-relations 
programs will profit by the experience 
of educators in other spheres such as 
character development, and literary 
appreciation; second, that we will be 
willing and able to revise our basic 
assumptions and hypotheses as scien- 
tifically tested results may dictate; 
third, that we recognize that willing- 
ness of white students, to study about 
the Negro, as indicated by the very 
encouraging reports included in this 
issue of the JoURNAL, is a very short 
step in a long journey which must in- 
evitably include development of the 
desire to cooperate with the Negro 
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as their peer, provision of oppor- 
tunities to practice that desire, and 
finally, actual cooperation—both on 
the part of white people and Negroes; 
fourth, that Negroes themselves will 
recognize, more than they have here- 
tofore, that, although the problem was 
made by white people, they share the 
responsibility of its solution—they 
cannot escape it; and fifth, that the 
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proper functioning of race-relations 
programs involves confidence on the 
part of both races—confidence in the 
white man on the part of the Negro 
that his motives and intentions are 
above suspicion, and confidence in the 
Negro on the part of the white man 
that he can define his own needs and 
that he will define them in terms of 
the common weal. 








Racial Attitudes and Information About 
the Negro’ 


WALTER C. RECKLESS anp HAROLD L. BRINGEN 


THE PROBLEM 


Among the many things we need to 
know in education and sociology is the 
relation between the molding of social 
attitudes and the character of infor- 
mation which gets over to the person. 
It is pretty well agreed that our social 
attitudes are conditioned by the cul- 
tural materials which are presented 
to the child in his social experience. 
The social distance studies, first begun 
by Bogardus, have already shown that 
our attitudes toward various races, 
classes and nationalities are shaped 
by myths, stories, legends, as well as 
by direct experience with members of 
these groups. But very little atten- 
tion has been paid to the effect which 
non-partisan information about dif- 
ferent peoples of the world has in re- 
shaping already established racial and 
class attitudes. 

There are certain indications that 
mutations in attitudes occur when we 
learn how the other man lives or when 
we get to know intimately individual 
representatives of peoples different 
from us in race, culture, and class. 
On the other hand, there are indica- 
tions that early formed attitudes are 
difficult to change at any point. 

The question of vital interest to 
secondary and higher education is 


1For detailed study, see Harold L. 
Bringen, “A Study of Racial Attitudes and 
Their Relation to Information about the 
Negro,” unpublished Master’s Thesis, Nash- 
ville: Vanderbilt University, 1932. 


whether or not unbiased facts, say 
concerning the Japanese, are capable 
of reshaping racial attitudes and 
opinions of California high school and 
college students. Or, in order to make 
a start in opening up this research 
problem, is it true that persons who 
would score high in an information 
test on facts about a certain race 
would, at the same time, be favorably 
disposed in their attitudes toward this 
selected group? If this proposition is 
not true or if no tendency in any di- 
rection can be established, it may be 
that information courses in secondary 
and higher education cannot be looked 
upon as a means of reconditioning at- 
titudes of students. 

Here, then, we have the problem 
on which this very preliminary bit of 
research has undertaken to shed some 
light. Attention in the study has been 
focused on the attitudes of white col- 
lege students toward the Negro and 
on the extent to which these students 
possess objective knowledge about the 
Negro. 

THE MerHops 


An Attitude Indicator—A ques- 
tionnaire on racial opinions of white 
college students, assembled a few 
years ago by Dr. Charles S. Johnson, 
was used as the source from which an 
unscaled attitude indicator was made. 
It was found in examining Johnson’s 
questionnaire that the several state- 
ments which were used to elicit reac- 
tions from white students fell into va- 
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rious categories, involving matters of 
social equality and status, mental ca- 
pacity, cultural development and race 
mixture. Forty statements from John- 
son’s schedule were finally selected, 
and a committee of judges returned 
the verdict that the reactions to these 
statements could be listed yes or no 
(plus or minus), preponderantly on 
one side or the other. The same com- 
mittee of judges, with a dissension of 
one judge on only one of the state- 
ments, agreed on the exact way each 
of the forty statements should be 
marked (plus or minus, meaning yes 
or no) in order to indicate a favorable 
rather than an unfavorable disposition 
in attitude toward the Negro. 

When the attitude indicator had 
been marked by students, this agreed 
upon key was used as the basis for 
scoring. If a student’s marking of 
any statement agreed with the key 
marking, he was given 2.5 points; if 
his mark disagreed with the key, he 
was given 0. The perfect favorable 
score for favorability on the indicator 
was 100 (40 x 2.5). By use of the 
key we were able to obtain a score 
which we assumed represented the ex- 
tent to which a student was favorable 
in his attitudes toward the Negro. 

Our methods were not refined 
enough to weight answers to certain 
statements, taking into consideration 
the number of chances a student had 
to mark statements of a certain type 
as compared with those of another 
type. (It should be mentioned here 
that 13 of the forty statements con- 
cerned matters of social equality; 10, 
social equality and status; 8, mental 
capacity; 3, cultural development; 2, 
race mixture; 2, race mixture and 
mental capacity; 1, race mixture and 


social equality; 1, culture and social 
equality.) It was realized after the 
study got under way that our attitude 
indicator would be open to criticism 
because of this unequal distribution of 
types of statements and the possibil- 
ity for persons to score low who would 
react unfavorably to questions con- 
cerning social equality and mental ca- 
pacity. But we took certain consola- 
tion in the fact that these questions 
probably represented the chief points 
of contention—points consequently on 
which attitudes were largely focused. 

The shortcomings of the attitude 
indicator exist not merely in the selec- 
tion of statements but also in the un- 
standardized and unscaled form of the 
attitude test. Refinements of proce- 
dure come at the end of a long time 
project, however, rather than at the 
initial, pathfinding stage. 


Tue Attirupe Inpicator (WITH THE KEY 
ANSWERS) 


Directions: Indicate your personal re- 
action to the following statements on the 
Negro. Before each statement which you 
endorse fully and completely, place a plus 
sign (+). Before those statements which 
you do not fully endorse or with which 
you disagree, place a minus sign (—). 

— 1. As equals, the races cannot and will 
not exist together. 

+ 2. The Negro should be granted full 
political equality. 

— 8. Negroes are not yet ready to share 
equally in the full privileges of citi- 
zenship. 

+ 4. Colored people are equal to white 
people in potential ability but have 
lacked opportunity. 

. Negroes are no different essentially 
from other people. 

+ 6. Thé Negro race is rapidly reaching 
the cultural and intellectual level 
of the whites. 

— 7. Negroes as a race are abhorrent to 
me. 


ey 
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. There should be cultural advantages 


but not cultural equality. 


. Negroes are inferior to white people 


in innate capacity. 


. Antagonism between Negroes and 


whites is not an isolated problem; 
it has essentially the same basis as 
antagonism between Jews and Gen- 
tiles; Italians and Polish, ete. 

In all things purely social, the two 
races should be as separate as the 
fingers on the hand, but in all things 
that make for the public good they 
should be as united as the hand. 

If the line of intermarriage need not 
be crossed, if it can everywhere be 
preserved intact, I wish that social 
equality, in equally cultured circles, 
might be accorded to the Negro. 
principles of brotherhood 
should not be qualified in relation- 
ships with Negroes. 


. The Negro race will never reach the 


cultural and intellectual level of the 
whites. 


. It is not fair to judge the Negro by 


tests taken from the environment 
of the white race. 


. The Negro has a distinct contribu- 


tion to make from his own racial 
experience in art and philosophy. 


. Negroes should not be educated be- 


yond high school because it would 
be useless. 


. The Negro has no rights that a 


white man is bound to respect. 


. Negroes should be accorded civil 


but not social equality. 


20. Negroes make good soldiers. 
. The colored people as a race have 


contributed to the musical art of 
America an element unique and 
quite outside the artistic capacities 
of other groups. 


. The recognized leaders of the Negro 


race are almost invariably persons 
of mixed blood, and the qualities 
which have made them leaders are 
derived from white ancestry. 


. Mulattoes are superior to blacks be- 


cause of their white blood. 


. The doctrine of evolution proves 


that Negroes and whites should not 
mate. 


+ 25. 
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+ 27. 


34. 


38. 


+ 40. 


. Colored 


Children under 6 have no race prej- 
udice. 

The older generation of Negroes 
was more desirable than the present 
generation. 

There should be 
against lynching. 


a federal law 


. Negroes depreciate property values 


in white neighborhoods. 


. Ideally the church is the home of 


absolute human equality. 


. The Negro should remain a distinct 


and separate race. 


. No Negro has ever written a book 


that deserves to be called literature. 


. Racial intermixture is biologically 


injurious. 
people should fight for 
social equality. 

The success of any American labor 
movement depends upon the recog- 
nition of Negroes by white workers 
and full acceptance of them into the 
general labor organizations. 


. Lynching for rape is justifiable. 
. White men should not be required 


to work with Negroes. 


. Racial intermarriage should be pro- 


hibited by law. 
Christian brotherhood should disre- 
gard race lines. 


. The Negro has his own unique con- 


tribution to make to American life 
and should be given every oppor- 
tunity to express himself. 

Negro and white children should be 
educated in the same school. 


The Information Test.—A list of 
forty questions dealing with accepted 
facts about the Negro was made from 
information presented in the available 
authoritative sources. These questions 
covered facts about Negro history, 
population, occupations, migrations, 


crime 


and delinquency, cultural de- 


velopment, religion, art, education, 
sports, health, ete. They were selected 
from as wide a range as possible. 
After a consideration of the many 
types of objective tests, we finally de- 
cided to frame the questions or state- 
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ments so that they could be answered 
in the form of multiple choice. Here 
again the information test represent- 
ed an unstandardized and unscaled 
schedule or questionnaire. The cor- 
rect choice out of five choices for each 
question was scored 2.5 and the per- 
fect score was 100. Five of the ques- 
tions in the information test involved 
matters of degree. If the student 
chose the nearest to the correct an- 
swer, he was given half credit on these 
questions. At the end of the informa- 
tion test we asked the student to sup- 
ply a limited amount of personal data, 
such as sex, age, place of birth, col- 
lege, class in college, place of longest 
residence, etc. 

Both the attitude indicator and the 
information test were clamped to- 
gether and handed out at the same 
time to students. The attitude indi- 
cator was marked first and the infor- 
mation test was taken immediately 
after. The time consumed in handing 
out the tests, making a few prelimi- 
nary remarks about directions, taking 
the tests and collecting them, varied 
somewhat with individuals and class 
groups but did not exceed 45 minutes 
for any class. 

Tue InrorMATION Test (WITH THE KEY 
ANSWERS) 

Directions: One of the five listed answers 
to each of the following statements is cor- 
rect. Read each statement carefully and 
understand it before giving your answer. 
Underscore the answer you think is correct 
and place the number of the answer in the 
blank space to the right of each statement. 
If there are any doubts between two or 
more answers, give the answer you think 
most applies. For example: Since 1820 
the overwhelming increase in the Negro 
population in the United States came from: 
(1) importation from Africa, (2) smuggled 
entrance from the West Indies, (3) natural 


increase, (4) mixture with whites, (5) immi- 
gration. 3 


1. The big race riots in Northern cities 
have occurred because—(1) Negroes 
have too much freedom, (2) Negroes 
are incited by their own leaders to re- 
volt, (3) Negroes are objects of com- 
munist propaganda, (4) the effects of 
city life are bad on the Negro race, (5) 
friction develops in neighborhoods where 
the whites and blacks are not accom- 
modated to one another. 6 
Charles 8. Johnson, The Negro in Amer- 
ican Civilization, p. 363. 

2. The actual Negro population in the 
United States at the present time is 
nearest: (1) 1,000,000, (2) 25,000,000, 
(3) 7,000,000, (4) 17,000,000, (5) 12,000,- 
000. 6 
The Negro Year Book, 1931-382, p. 334. 

. During the period from 1790 to 1920 the 
Negro population, as compared to the 
total population of the United States, 
has: (1) declined slightly, (2) declined 
greatly, (3) remained constant, (4) in- 
creased slightly, (5) increased greatly. 2 
The Negro Year Book, 1931-32, p. 334. 

4. The majority of Negroes, gainfully em- 
ployed, are employed at present in: (1) 

domestic and personal services, (2) trade 
and transportation, (3) manufacturing, 
(4) professional services, (5) agricul- 
tural pursuits. 1 
The Negro Year Book, 1931-82, p. 347. 

. The shift in the center of Negro popula- 
tion within the South since emancipa- 
tion has been toward the: (1) north- 
west, (2) northeast, (3) southwest, (4) 
southeast, (5) central section. 8 
Edward B. Reuter, The American Race 
Problem, p. 48. 

6. Intelligence tests given the soldiers dur- 
ing the war indicated that the Negroes 
of Ohio as compared to the whites of 
Kentucky tested on an average: (1) 
much lower, (2) slightly lower, (3) the 
same, (4) slightly higher, (5) much 
higher. 4 
Davis, Barnes and others, Introduction 
to Sociology, p. 842. 

. The city in the United States having 
the greatest actual number of Negro 
inhabitants is: (1) New York, (2) New 
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10. 


13. 


Orleans, (3) Chicago, (4) Memphis, (5) 
Charleston. 1 
The Negro Year Book, 1931-82, p. 343. 


. The Negro death rate as compared with 


that of whites in the past ten years has: 
(1) increased slightly, (2) increased 
greatly, (3) remained constant, (4) de- 
creased slightly, (5) decreased greatly. 5 
Edward B. Reuter, The American Race 
Problem, p. 173. 


. One of the reasons why there are usually 


more Negroes than whites in penal in- 
stitutions, in proportion to population, 
is that Negroes are: (1) more crimi- 
nally inclined, (2) less intelligent and 
are apprehended more easily, (3) usually 
imprisoned for longer terms, (4) inclined 
to commit more serious offenses, (5) 
more easily subdued in imprisonment. 3 
Edwin H. Sutherland, Criminology, p. 
105. 

The percentage of Negro families own- 
ing their homes is approximately: (1) 
10, (2) 25, (3) 50, (4) 75, (5) 90. 2 
The Negro Year Book, 1931-382, p. 348. 


. The number of pardons granted white 


and colored prisoners, in proportion to 
numbers, in the North indicates that the 
Negro is: (1) favored very much, (2) 
favored slightly, (3) given equal treat- 
ment, (4) slightly discriminated against, 
(5) heavily discriminated against. 6 
Edwin H. Sutherland, Criminology, p. 
105. 


. Negroes of mixed blood show greater 


achievement than full blooded Negroes 
in arts, professions, and occupations be- 
cause they have: (1) white blood, (2) 
greater opportunities, (3) more natural 
energy, (4) greater intelligence, (5) more 
personality. 2 
Carter G. Woodson, The Negro in Our 
History, p. 114. 

The prejudice of whites against Negroes 
can be accounted for by: (1) low stand- 
ards of living of the Negro, (2) instinc- 
tive aversion of races for each other, 
(3) vicious traits of the Negro, (4) of- 
fensive body odor of Negroes, (5) tradi- 
tional fear on the part of the whites that 
the social order will be undermined. 5 
Carter G. Woodson, The Negro in Our 
History, p. 253. 
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Since coming to America the Negro 
shows, as compared to his former tribal 
state: (1) marked advance, (2) no ad- 
vance, (3) retrogression, (4) slight ad- 
vance, (5) stagnation. 1 
Edward B. Reuter, The American Race 
Problem, p. 8. 

The Negro’s culture in the United 
States has been obtained by: (1) his 
own invention, (2) assimilation and 
modification of white culture, (3) bor- 
rowing ideas from Indian tribes, (4) 
transplanting and survival of African 
tribal ways, (5) assimilation of Oriental 
culture. 2 
Edward B. Reuter, The American Race 
Problem, p. 8. 

The Negro’s cultural achievements in 
America lie chiefly in the field of: (1) 
science, (2) religion, (3) philosophy, (4) 
business, (5) art, music and literature. 6 
Edward B. Reuter, The American Race 
Problem, p. 292. 

The racial barrier or color line was es- 
tablished in the United States: (1) as 
soon as the first Negroes appeared, (2) 
shortly after they were brought over, 
(3) just prior to the Civil War, (4) 
during the Civil War, (5) during the 
period of construction. 2 
Edward B. Reuter, The American Race 
Problem, p. 38. 

Jim Crow laws were enacted: (1) after 
the first importation of Negroes, (2) 
during the framing of the federal con- 
stitution, (3) during the reconstruction 
period, (4) just prior to the Civil War, 
(5) just prior to the Revolutionary 
War. 3 
Edward B. Reuter, The American Race 
Problem, p. 156. 


. Negroes are segregated into their own 


communities by: (1) law, (2) mob ac- 
tion, (3) aversion to whites, (4) police 
action, (5) natural process of segrega- 
tion. 5 
Edward B. Reuter, The American Race 
Problem, p. 154. 


. The crime rate of the Negroes in the 


North, as compared to that in the South, 
is: (1) slightly less, (2) much less, (3) 
about the same, (4) slightly higher, (5) 
much higher. 5 
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Edwin H. Sutherland, Criminology, p. 
105. 

The state having the largest actual Ne- 
gro population is: (1) Texas, (2) Illi- 
nois, (3) Georgia, (4) Alabama, (5) New 
York. $ 
The Negro Year Book, 1931-32, p. 343. 


. During the period 1900 to 1920, the num- 


ber of Negro farmers, including tenant 
farmers, farm laborers, and farm own- 
ers, in the South has: (1) slightly de- 
creased, (2) greatly decreased, (3) re- 
mained constant, (4) slightly increased, 
(5) greatly increased. 2 
The Negro Year Book, 1931-32, p. 130. 
In the field of athletics the Negro has 
attained the greatest fame in (1) base- 
ball, (2) pugilism, (3) football, (4) soc- 
cer, (5) track and field. 2 
The Negro Year Book, 1931-32, p. 172. 
If Negro school children test lower in 
intelligence tests than white children in 
several communities in the United 
States, this can best be explained by: 
(1) racial inferiority, (2) faulty compul- 
sory education laws, (3) lack of ade- 
quate school facilities and opportunities 
for learning, (4) poor heredity, (5) indo- 
lence. 3 
Charles 8S. Johnson, The Negro in Amer- 
ican Civilization, p. 269. 


. The birth rate of the Negroes today is 


higher than whites because: (1) the 
lower the race in evolutionary scale the 
higher the birth rate, (2) the white race 
is degenerating, (3) the Negro race is 
more virile, (4) whites are affected more 
by upper class standards, (5) Negroes 
are more promiscuous. 4 


. The homicide rate (murders) among Ne- 


groes, as compared to that among whites, 
is: (1) one-third as high, (2) two-thirds 
as high, (3) about the same, (4) three 
times as high, (5) seven times as high. 6 
Edwin H. Sutherland, Criminology, p. 
63. 


. The center of the colonial slave-trade 


was found in: (1) Central Africa, (2) 
West Africa, (3) East Africa, (4) North 
Africa, (5) South Africa. 2 
Benjamin G. Brawley, A Short History 
of the American Negro, p. 1. 

An outstanding Negro poet among the 
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following is: (1) William J. Pickens, (2) 
Countee Cullen, (3) Walter F. White, 
(4) Ira Aldridge, (5) Carter C. Wood- 
son. 2 


The Negro Year Book, 1931-32, p. 473. 


. The number of accredited Negro colleges 


and universities in the United States 
is approximately: (1) 5, (2) 25, (3) 76, 
(4) 200, (5) 300. 3 
The Negro Year Book, 1931-82, p. 200. 
The entrance of Negroes into skilled 
industry has been consistently and at 
times bitterly opposed by the labor 
unions because: (1) of discrimination 
due to race prejudice, (2) the quality of 
the Negro’s work is inferior, (3) Negroes 
are not well qualified for organization, 
(4) Negroes serve as scabs in strikes, 
(5) it is for the best interests of the 
unions. 1 
Edward B. Reuter, The American Race 
Problem, pp. 2438-44. 

A distinguished composer of music 
among the following is: (1) Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor, (2) Henry O. Tanner, 
(3) Paul L. Dunbar, (4) M. Gray John- 
son, (5) Charles H. Williams. 1 
The Negro Year Book, 1931-32, p. 445. 
Of the Negroes brought to America it 
has been estimated that the percentage 
showing some trace of previous contacts 
and intermixture with the white race 
was: (1) 0, (2) 5, (3) 25, (4) 50, (5) 
75. 4 
Edward B. Reuter, The American Race 
Problem, p. 122. 

An outstanding Negro among the fol- 
lowing in the field of literature is: (1) 
Benjamin G. Brawley, (2) J. Henry Har- 
mon, (3) Carter G. Woodson, (4) Wal- 
ter F. White, (5) Edgar G. Thomas. 1 
The Negro Year Book, 1931-32, p. 471. 
The fact that Negro employees have 
proven less satisfactory than whites in 
certain manufacturing industries indi- 
cates that they: (1) are indolent and lazy, 
(2) lack mental capacity, (3) lack ea- 
perience, (4) are unfitted for any work 
except manual labor, (5) should be re- 
moved from industry. 3 
Edward B. Reuter, The American Race 
Problem, p. 242. 
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35. A Negro singer of prominence listed 
among the following is: (1) William 
A. Harper, (2) Garland Anderson, (3) 
Benjamin G. Brawley, (4) Roland W. 
Hayes, (5) Langston Hughes. 4 

The Negro Year Book, 1931-32, p. 448. 
. Records indicate that the majority of 
lynchings of Negroes by whites since 
1889 have occurred most frequently for: 
(1) rape, (2) homicide, (3) assault, (4) 
robbery, (5) insults to whites. 2 
Davis, Barnes and others, Introduction 

to Sociology, p. 837. 

37. An actor who attained fame both at 
home and abroad among the following 
is: (1) Paul Robeson, (2) Harry H. Bur- 
leigh, (3) George A. Bridgetower, (4) 
John W. Boone, (5) Will M. Cooke. 1 
The Negro Year Book, 1931-82, p. 466. 

38. The fact that Negro children show 
higher rates of delinquency than white 
children can best be explained by: (1) 
bad living quarters, (2) lack of parental 
control and supervision, (3) low stand- 
ards of morality, (4) indolence, (5) il- 
literacy. 2 
Charles S. Johnson, The Negro in Amer- 
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ican Civilization, p. 334. 

39. Religion plays an important réle in the 
Negro’s life because of: (1) his primi- 
tive African background, (2) fear of the 
hereafter, (3) his great amount of leisure 
time, (4) the freedom of expression not 
denied him in religious life, (5) imstine- 
tive ties. 4 
Edward B. Reuter, The American Race 
Problem, p. 335. 

40. From among the following an outstand- 
ing leader in Negro education is: (1) 
James Weldon Johnson, (2) Lorenzo J. 
Green, (3) M. Gray Johnson, (4) George 
F. Bragg, (5) Booker T. Washington. 6 
The Negro Year Book, 1931-32, p. 500. 


Supply the following personal informa- 
tion: 


Age (nearest to birthday) 


RENAN Re Ri ene ene ee a A Per 
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Place of longest residence. 

Place of birth 
(a) County 
(b) State 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES 


The number of returned question- 
naires was 246: 94 from Sociology 1 
students at Vanderbilt University 
(mainly sophomores), 50 from stu- 
dents of advanced and graduate stand- 
ing at Scarritt College (for training 
of missionary and religious education 
workers), 48 students at Peabody 
Teachers College (enrolled in a course 
on modern world affairs), and 33 
from students at Tulane University 
(mainly graduate women enrolled in 
social work courses), and 21 from stu- 
dents at the University of Kansas (en- 
rolled in a section of Sociology 1). 
The distribution of the scores for 
different classifications is given in 


Table I. 
FINDINGS 


The median score of attitudes for 
the entire 246 students is exactly 50, 
the mathematical halfway point for 
the perfect favorable score of 100. 
Without any standardized results to 
go by, we cannot say whether this is 
a high or low average score for the 
group. If personal reactions might 
be excused, both the median and the 
mean scores were higher than our ex- 
pectations. The median and mean 
scores on the information test are 
right at 40. Academically these 246 
students, as judged by our test, had a 
very poor fund of information about 
the Negro. But it may be that our 
test was unrepresentative and too dif- 
ficult. In the absence of standardiza- 
tion, our guess would be that it was 
too difficult. 

The total range of scores for the 
attitude indicator is much wider than 
for the information test (0-98; 
19-77). Mindful of the tests and 
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methods used in our study, we ex- 
pected attitude scores to show greater 
variation than information scores. 
Notice should be taken of the fact 
that the greatest disparity between 
attitude and information scores is 
found in the upper quartile (Q,), the 
value above which 25 per cent of the 
scores fall. Q, for the attitude scores 
is 70; for the information scores, 48. 
It is clear that the distributions of the 
scores for the two tests are not in line 
with each other. Questions and an- 
swers of tests would have to be scaled 
in order to bring about the same sym- 
metrical curve of distribution. 

When the individual scores on the 
attitude and information tests were 
correlated, a coefficient of .64 + .025 
was obtained. This is a marked cor- 
relation for relatively low scores. The 
same marked tendency for both series 
of scores to vary in magnitude sym- 
pathetically would hold true if the 
scores had shown higher means, me- 
dians and quartiles. 

Consequently, we are left with only 
suspicions and not with certainties, 
¥ since we have not been able to demon- 
strate that high attitude scores ac- 
company high information scores. 

Inspection of Table II reveals the 
fact that high median attitude scores 
for the various groupings of students 
accompany low median information 
scores and that low median scores in 
the one series accompany low median 
scores in the other. This conclusion 


is confirmed by a very high coeffi- 
cient of rank correlation, namely, .96, 
and at the same time lends more sup- 
port to our suspicion that attitudes 
and information are related than does 
the coefficient of correlation for the 
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two series of scores for the entire 246 
students. 


TABLE II 


MEDIAN Scores AND COEFFICIENTS oF Cor- 
RELATION FOR ATTITUDES AND INFORMA- 
TION BY VARIOUS GROUPINGS 


(BasepD ON TABLE [) 
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o 2 S 
2 e/S8| 28 
S8laq| 33 
Group | Et a8 es 
Ets g 5 
i) 55 ete) 
Scarritt College... .. 80 | 47 | .50 + .072 
Age 25 and Over..... 73 | 47 | .42 + .080 
DUNE orcs caes cae 55 | 43 | .78 + .013 
Females (total)...... 55 | 40 | .64 + .033 
War ewutn. ........5 55 | 40 | .88 + .020 
NM 55.50 ost, sent 50 | 40 | .64 + .025 
Age 21 through 24...| 50 | 40 | .70 + .034 
North and West..... 48 | 40 | .58 + .066 
Border and Marginal} 48 | 38 | .59 + .040 
Vanderbilt University) 46 | 39 | .61 + .042 
Age 20 and Under...| 45 | 37 | .45 + .056 
Females (Scarritt and | 
Tulane omitted)...| 45 | 37 | .48 + .060 
Males (Scarritt and | 
Tulane omitted)...| 45 | 36 | .56 + .054 
Males (total)........ | 45 | 36) .60 + .044 
Peabody College.....) 45 | 34 | .37 + .084 
Kansas University. . .| 40 | 33 | .380 + .133 





However, when a rank correlation 
was run on the ranked median atti- 
tude scores and coefficients of corre- 
lation (see Table II), the coefficient 
of rank correlation was found to be 
.00. While it is unsafe to generalize 
from this very crude juggling of data, 
at least we should be on the watch in 
the future to see whether or not high 
median attitude scores tend to be as- 
sociated with high cooefticients of cor- 
relation for attitude and information 
scores and low median attitude scores 
with low coefficients of correlation. 
At present we see no valid reason why 
this should be so, unless individuals 
unfavorably disposed toward the Ne- 
gro in attitudes would vary much 
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more widely on information than in- 
dividuals favorably disposed. 


FuRTHER INTERPRETATIONS 


More detailed inspection of the 
scores by the various groupings of 
students (see Table I) reveals certain 
significant points. One notices that 
the Scarritt College students had the 
most favorable median attitude score 
as well as the highest median infor- 
mation score, all of which is probably 
explained by the missionary-worker 
type of student. Individuals over 25 
years of age hold second place in me- 
dian attitude score and are tied for 
first place in median information 
score. But it should be realized that 
Scarritt College students are mainly 
over 25, and consequently the religious 
background and vocational interest 
factor is linked with the age factor. 

Worthy of note also is the fact that 
median scores on attitudes and infor- 
mation for ages 21—24 are higher than 
those for ages under 20, while the 
gulf between the showing of students 
over 25 and those 21—24 is even larger. 
It may be that age softens racial atti- 
tudes or that age brings greater in- 
sights and more knowledge, which in 
turn favorably affects attitudes. 

When females (total) are consid- 
ered, the median scores on both tests 
are higher than those for the female 
group with the missionary and social 
work students eliminated (Scarritt 
and Tulane eliminated). Hence, aca- 
demic college females are lower in 
both tests than professional religious 
and welfare school females. The aca- 
demic college girls, it should be re- 
membered, concentrate in the lowest 
age group (i.e., under 20), which in 
turn shows the lowest median scores 


of the three age groups on both tests. 

The males of the 246 students fall 
primarily into academic college group- 
ing and also into the age group under 
20. Itis significant that their median 
scores for attitudes and information 
are practically the same as those for 
college girls (i.e., with Searritt and 
Tulane eliminated). 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR 
FURTHER STUDY 


1. There is some indication from 
this preliminary study that low atti- 
tude scores accompany low informa-- 
tion scores and that high scores on 
the one test follow higher scores on 
the other. This conclusion is reached 
mainly by the analysis of the median 
scores on the attitude indicator and 
the information test for 246 white col- 
lege students who fell into 16 various 
groupings (see Table I). 

2. Age and vocational interests 
seem to have something to do with 
the showing of students on the tests, 
particularly those students above 25 
and those attending schools for social 
work and for religious and missionary 
training. 

3. The extent to which a racial at- 
titude score on a test represents the 
attitudes of the person in actual life 
should be discovered in the future. 
This question has been raised in con- 
nection with all sorts of tests—intelli- 
gence tests, character traits tests, so- 
cial attitudes tests, and so forth. Our 
impression is that a person making a 
high score for favorable racial atti- 
tudes in all probability would be more 
tolerant, less indignant and more co- 
operative in bi-racial situations than 
a person making a low score. If so- 
ciologists in the future could observe 
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persons in bi-racial situations, whose 
(paper) attitude scores were recorded, 
we might be able to answer this ques- 
tion of the extent to which the score 
is representative of actual behavior. 

4. Scaled and standardized atti- 
tude indicators and information tests 
should be worked out, if research of 
this character is to proceed very far. 
In other words, there will have to be 
much preliminary testing out of tests 
before an adequate racial attitude in- 
dicator and information test can 
be found. Thurstone’s procedure in 
the measurement of social attitudes 
should be consulted and so should the 
work of Neumann in international at- 
titude studies and of those who have 
carried forward the social distance 
studies begun by Bogardus. 


5. High school juniors and seniors, 
undergraduate and graduate academic 
college students, and students in pro- 
fessional colleges represent the best 
groups for study, because it is at these 
levels that objective information on 
race relations, if it is presented at all, 
is likely to be disseminated in various 
social science courses, particularly in 
sociology courses. 

6. In the meantime, beginnings 
should also be made in testing out the 
extent to which racial attitudes of stu- 
dents change as a result of having 
taken courses which deal objectively 
with racial and cultural groups, such 
as the Negro, the Japanese, the Mexi- 
san, the Filipino, and the European 
Immigrant. 





————— 
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Southern White Schools Study Race 


Questions 


WILL W. ALEXANDER 


Two PIONEERS 


More than twenty years ago a 
young Vanderbilt University man be- 
gan a life work among the college stu- 
dents of the South. First as student 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. and di- 
rector of summer conferences at Blue 
Ridge, N.C., and later as president 
of the Y. M. C. A. Graduate School 
at Nashville, Dr. W. D. Weatherford 
has given nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury to work among students. Very 
early he realized that the integrity of 
education in the South could be tested 
by its contribution to racial under- 
standing and tolerance, and began to 
produce literature on the subject for 
use among college students. For 
years his two modest books, Negro 
Life in the South and Present Forces 
in Negro Progress, were studied by 
voluntary groups in Southern white 
colleges. 

At a somewhat earlier date a Vir- 
ginian, a graduate of Washington and 
Lee, turned away from what had al- 
ready become a brilliant career as a 
leader in white education to spend the 
most fruitful years of his life in help- 
ing to lay the foundations of an edu- 
‘ational system for Negroes in the 
South. Dr. James H. Dillard seemed 
to see his work as part of a larger 
task, namely, that of securing the 
right kind of education for all the 
people. He never lost touch with 
the leaders of education for whites. 
About twenty years ago he quietly 


organized the University Race Com- 
mission, composed of faculty rep- 
resentatives from important white in- 
stitutions in the South. Without pub- 
licity and with modest claims, Dr. 
Dillard led these men in a considera- 
tion of the obligation of the white 
colleges in the field of race relations. 

Dr. Weatherford went primarily to 
the students with materials for volun- 
tary study. Dr. Dillard confined his 
efforts to the faculties, with the hope 
of building up in the colleges them- 
selves a sense of responsibility for 
the serious study of race questions. 
The work of these two pioneers laid 
the foundation for the growing inter- 
est in this subject now manifest in 
Southern colleges. 


BEGINNINGS IN THE STUDY OF THE 
NEGRO 

In the summer of 1922 the Inter- 
racial Commission, with Dr. Weather- 
ford’s cooperation, called together at 
Blue Ridge some twenty college presi- 
dents and deans for a frank discus- 
sion as to just what their institutions 
were doing to give men and women 
the attitudes and information neces- 
sary for effective leadership in racial 
adjustment. These educators admit- 
ted frankly that their schools were 
undertaking nothing specific in this 
direction. There was unanimous 
agreement, however, as to the respon- 
sibility of institutions of higher learn- 
ing for producing such a leadership. 
A few were found in the group who 
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were willing to experiment either with 
specific courses, or by the introduc- 
tion of materials on the subject into 
regular courses in history, economics, 
or sociology. 

These modest beginnings have now 
spread until the study of race ques- 
tions in some form has become a part 
of the accepted educational programs 
in most Southern white institutions of 
higher learning. The following table 
gives some idea of just how far this 
interest has gone: 

Colleges embraced in survey cei 
Colleges giving specific courses in race 

relations 39 

Number of such courses 42 


Colleges giving correlated tre: 1tment of 
race relations in sociology, eae 


and other subjects Saeed 76 
Number of such courses.............. 100 
Total race relations courses, specific 

and correlated ; 142 
Colleges giving these courses (exclud- 

ing duplicates) 106 
Colleges reporting other race ‘relations 

activities 38 
Books on race published by faculty 

MMMM oe ok Arcee pias Tate pele 25 
Other books ready for publication. . . 24 
Articles by faculty members.......... 47 
Doctor’s dissertations .... ha ee 
Master’s theses ........ 44 


Mr. N. C. Newbold, who «alae 
this information for the National Edu- 
cation Association, makes the follow- 
ing comment: 


These totals understate the case. Not 
only are there many other institutions from 
which no reports have been received, but 
in a number of cases the data afforded were 
fragmentary and inadequate. Favorable re- 
actions were reported from practically every 
institution giving such courses. 

A few of the institutions have done such 
remarkable work in this field as to make 
special mention imperative. This list is 
headed by the University of North Caro- 
lina, standing well out in front, and includes 
Peabody College, Duke University, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, North Carolina College 
for Women, and Sam Houston State Teach- 
ers’ College. 


These studies of race questions are 
usually given in the department of 
social sciences by a teacher of history, 
economies, or sociology. This is de- 
termined by the interest of the indivi- 
dual teacher. In Peabody College the 
courses find a natural place in the 
study of educational problems. The 
treatment in this institution is partic- 
ularly thorough and very significant. 
In some cases excellent work has been 
done by teachers of literature, using 
as a basis the literary contributions 
of American Negroes. 

These courses for undergraduates 
are introductory, of course, and under- 
take what an introductory course in 
any other subject would undertake: 
(1) To present the elementary facts 
necessary to an intelligent under- 
standing of the question; (2) to lead 
the student in objective, unbiased con- 
sideration of the facts; (3) to acquaint 
the student with sources from which 
materials for further study may be 
drawn; (4) to arouse in some stu- 
dents an interest that will lead to 
further study. 

Mr. Newbold’s survey quoted above 
revealed fourteen doctors’ disserta- 
tions and forty-four masters’ theses 
in this general field. These figures 
give some idea as to the interest which 
Southern graduate students have in 
this question. This is increasing 
every year. Perhaps no other subject 
claims the major interest of a larger 
number of graduate students in the 
social sciences in Southern institu- 
tions. 

In 1928, the Interracial Commis- 
sion began a modest experiment to 
see just what could be done by way 
of introducing some study of race into 
Southern high schools. The following 
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quotation from the Commission’s re- 
port will indicate something of the 
project: 

An approach to the high schools through 
a project in American history, initiated sev- 
eral years ago, has been repeated annually 
with good results. A 5,000-word booklet, 
entitled “America’s Tenth Man,” dealing 
with the Negro’s constructive contributions 
to the nation’s life, has been put annually 
into the hands of 2,000 high school princi- 
pals and made available for their students 
for supplementary work in American his- 
tory. Hundreds of teachers haye put the 
plan into effect, ordering more than 60,000 
copies of the pamphlet, and enlisting many 
thousands of students in the study. In some 
cases the entire student body was enlisted, 
not only in studying the source pamphlet, 
but also in community surveys, visitation 
of Negro schools, extension work in the 
community, etc. 

We feel justified in hoping that this 
project has made some definite contribu- 
tion to interracial understanding on the 
part of a great many teachers and students. 
Its chief significance, however, is in the fact 
that it has abundantly demonstrated the 
acceptability and effectiveness of such an 
approach through the public schools. The 
project has been examined and approved 
in practically every Southern state depart- 
ment of education, and has received wide 
and enthusiastic endorsement at the hands 
of teachers who have tried it. There have 
been no unfavorable comments from any 
quarter. It is our conviction that the in- 
clusion of some such study in the regular 
curricula of the public schools would do 
much to normalize racial attitudes and con- 
ditions in the South. This is the goal we 
hope ultimately to see achieved. 

The following report from Miss 
Frances Everett, teacher of history 
in the high schooi at Biloxi, Miss., in- 
dicates something of the response of 
high school teachers and students: 
Our participation in the “Tenth Man” 
project has aroused the interest of almost 


every department of the school, and cer- 
tainly of every student. I believe the atti- 


tude of these students toward the Negro— 
his achievements, and particularly his needs 
from an educational standpoint—is greatly 
improved, and that the improvement will 
spread from the school into the city. I 
certainly hope so, as there is a most urgent 
need just now for a new Negro school 
equipped to care for twice the present num- 
ber of students and to give them the ad- 
vantage of better training. Briefly the 
project was carried on through the follow- 
ing classes and groups: 

“America’s Tenth Man” was studied for 
one week in three sections of American 
history, with sixty-eight pupils, as a project 
in three junior home rooms with seventy 
pupils, and in two sections of modern 
European history, with fifty pupils. 

A study of the native African in contrast 
with the present-day Negro was made in 
two American history classes and in two 
modern history classes, enrolling 118 pupils. 
Two sets of stereopticon views were shown, 
portraying the Negro in Africa and in 
America. 

Three junior home room programs were 
carried out, dealing with Negro progress, 
health, education, literature, religion, music, 
and race relations. 

A general assembly program of the Negro 
was sponsored by the junior class, includ- 
ing papers, readings, and music. By invita- 
tion, the principal of the local Negro school 
was present on this occasion. 

Seventy papers were written on “America’s 
Tenth Man” and a local award was made 
for the one adjudged best. 

As a result of a book shower conducted 
by the junior class, forty-eight books were 
presented to the Negro school. 

This school was visited by twenty-two 
students in American history and by ten on 
the assembly program, who presented books 
and other needed equipment. These stu- 
dents were accompanied by the city super- 
intendent of schools, the principal of the 
high school and the history teacher. Writ- 
ten reports regarding their observations 
were made by the students. 

Newspapers and magazines were watched 
for articles about Negroes for current events 
reports. 

The report and recommendations of the 
Committee of One Hundred Negroes which 
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met at the State Capitol in February were 
studied and discussed. 

Several articles on the subject were pub- 
lished in the school paper. 

The project was used as supplementary 
material for essays, posters, and booklets 
in four English classes, numbering ninety- 
six, and in six civic classes, enrolling 128. 

Copies of the “Tenth Man” were placed 
in the Negro school, the Carnegie library, 
the community house reading room, and 
each of the five grade schools for use in 
history classes. 


SPecIAL WorK IN TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


Among the institutions first offer- 
ing general introductory courses in 
race study, outstanding work was 
done by certain colleges giving special 
attention to the training of teachers 
for the public school systems. This 
was particularly true of the work of 
Dr. W. C. Jackson of the North Car- 
olina State College for Women, at 
Greensboro, and of Prof. R. M. Wood, 
of the State College for Teachers at 
Huntsville, Texas. Dr. Jackson’s 
course was a popular elective and he 
reported that of the scores of young 
women who took the course not one 
failed to go out with a gratifying 
change in attitude. Similar results 
were reported by Prof. Wood, who 
made a special effort to demonstrate 
to these future teachers how the 
teaching materials and situations in 
the public schools might be used to 
develop in white children an under- 
standing and appreciation of peoples 
of other races. More than a thousand 
teachers who have taken this course 
are now teaching in the public schools 
of Texas, largely in small towns and 
rural sections. 

A number of the 
teachers’ colleges were found who felt 
that their institutions had a special 


presidents of 
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responsibility in this field. The story 
of what one of these has done is told 
by Miss Maude Carmichael in this 
issue of the Journal. 


THE PEABopy CONFERENCES 


The First Peabody Conference.— 
The activities in the teachers’ colleges 
seemed to have special significance 
when considered in relation to the re- 
sponse to the high school project. 
Hence in 1930 the Interracial Com- 
mission decided upon a piece of inten- 
sive work among teachers’ colleges. 
The confidence to undertake this was 
due in part at least to the encourage- 
ment of Dr. Bruce R. Payne, to 
whom the suggestion was first men- 
tioned. He was not only sympathetic, 
but offered personal assistance and 
the facilities of George Peabody Col- 
lege. Accordingly a committee on 
Education and Racial Adjustment 
was organized, which undertook to 
discover just what could be done to 
intensify this work in teachers’ col- 
leges. 

The personnel of this committee 
sufficiently indicates the type of edu- 
cators who are back of this special 
effort: 

Sponsorina CoMMITTEE 


Bruce R. Payne, President George Pea- 
body College. 

Frank Graham, President University of 
North Carolina. 

Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent Atlanta 
Public Schools. 

R. E. Blackwell, President Randolph-Ma- 
con College for Men. 

Robert H. Wright, President Eastern 
Carolina Teachers’ College. 

H. Y. Benedict, President University of 
Texas. 

James H. Hope, 
Schools, South Carolina. 

N. B. Bond, University of Mississippi. 


Superintendent of 
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H. L. McAlister, President Arkansas State 
Teachers’ College. 
Aquila Chamblee, President Bessie Tift 


College. 
Margaret M. Edwards, Alabama State 


College for Women. 
s. A. Kruse, S. E. Missouri State Teach- 


ers’ College. 

Fred C. Frey, Louisiana State University. 

J. T. Dorris, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers’ College. 

Edwin L. Clarke, Rollins College. 

In the summer of 1931, this com- 
mittee invited the presidents of forty 
teachers’ colleges to send official rep- 
resentatives to a: conference on the 
campus of George Peabody College, 
to consider the subject of Education 
and Racial Adjustment, with special 
reference to teachers’ colleges. Thirty- 
five institutions accepted the invita- 
tion. 

Three days were spent in a discus- 
sion of what could be undertaken by 
these teachers’ colleges. The discus- 
sions were based upon reports of what 
was already being undertaken in cer- 
tain institutions. Early in the con- 
ference it became apparent that the 
representatives present felt that the 
teachers’ colleges should, and were 
ready to, assume a special responsibil- 
ity for producing teachers who were 
prepared to go into the public school 
system and, as a part of their regular 
classroom work, interpret the aspira- 
tions, accomplishments, and rights of 
peoples of other races, particularly 
American Negroes. 

It was perhaps inevitable that rep- 
resentatives of teachers’ colleges 
should give much attention to methods 
and curriculum material. Some were 
of the opinion that the best results 
could be accomplished by specific 
courses in race questions; others, that 
more could be accomplished by intro- 


ducing the material into courses in 
history, economics, education, litera- 
ture, and sociology. The first method, 
it was agreed, would give a smaller 
number of students more intensive 
training, while the latter would reach 
a larger number of students, and fur- 
nish a more natural approach to the 
question. All were agreed that while 
there was much material on the gen- 
eral subject, a great deal of work was 
needed to adapt it for the use of 
teachers’ colleges. 

The conference reached a few defi- 
nite conclusions: (1) That those pres- 
ent should go back to their own in- 
stitutions and carry on further experi- 
ments in the search for better 
methods; (2) that each representative 
should endeavor to enlist the coopera- 
tion of at least one other institution 
in the project; (3) that the materials 
presented at the conference be made 
available for immediate use in 
teachers’ colleges; (4) that a com- 
mittee be formed and instructed to 
collect and adapt other materials for 
use in teachers’ colleges. The follow- 
ing quotation gives some indication 
of the work done by the special com- 
mittee appointed to follow up what 
was begun at this first conference: 


Shortly after our conference here in 1931 
your Executive Committee met in Atlanta 
to consider how best the conference might 
be followed up. Pursuant to the instruc- 
tions of this committee, the following ad 
interim activities were carried on during 
the year: 

1. As the first step, an 8-page report of 
the conference was published in an edition 
of 3,000. Accompanied by a letter calling 
attention to its significance, this report was 
mailed early in the school year to 2,000 
college people in 200 institutions—presi- 
dents, deans, librarians, and teachers of 
courses in race relations, history and soci- 
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ology. In addition it went to a large num- 
ber of public school officials, state and local. 
The resulting correspondence indicated that 
the report was considered carefully and 
favorably. It is our hope that it contributed 
materially to the growth and spread of in- 
telligent interest in the objectives of this 
conference. 

2. The Committee wrote all the directors 
of college summer schools in the South, 186 
in number, expressing the hope that they 
would consider favorably the introduction 
of race relations courses in the summer 
schools of 1932. In reply, a number mani- 
fested interest but only one, I believe, ex- 
pressed the purpose of introducing such a 
course at once. A later approach to the 
summer schools, as you will see, achieved 
much more encouraging results. 

3. A 24-page reprint from the conference 
report was published under the title “The 
Quest for Understanding,” and was made 
available to two hundred teachers’ colleges 
and college departments of education, as 
the basis for a project in interracial under- 
standing. Sixty-two institutions promptly 
took advantage of this offer and ordered 
more than 4,000 copies of “The Quest” for 
classroom use and supplementary study. 
Some of these projects were astonishing in 
their thoroughness and reach. The most 
notable of these was that of the Arkansas 
State Teachers’ College, at Conway, which 
enlisted in some phase of the project every 
one of the eight hundred students of that 
institution, and carried it also into the 
demonstration school. President McAlister 
has been asked to tell you that story in de- 
tail, and you will hear it with great interest, 
I am sure. You will also receive other in- 
teresting reports of the same sort—from 
South Georgia State Teachers’ College, the 
College of the Ozarks, Birmingham-South- 
ern, Bessie Tift, and Asheville Normal 
colleges. 

4. At the opening of the summer schools 
we got in touch with their departments of 
education and history and offered them re- 
spectively for class room use “The Quest 
for Understanding” and “America’s Tenth 
Man,” the latter a 16-page summary of the 
Negro’s contribution to American progress. 
Prompt replies were received from thirty- 
one institutions, expressing the willingness 


to cooperate in this way and ordering for 
the purpose approximately a thousand 
copies of each of the two pamphlets. This 
experience and the general interest mani- 
fested in “The Quest” project in the winter, 
seem to indicate clearly that most of the 
colleges are not only ready but eager to do 
something effective in this field, and are 
waiting only for practical suggestions and 
suitable materials. 

5. A letter and questionnaire asking for 
definite information concerning their race 
relations work, if any, were sent to a num- 
ber of institutions concerning which we had 
no report, including all the theological 
schools of the South. The replies received 
revealed that such work is being done—in 
some cases very effectively—in a number 
of institutions not previously reported in 
this connection. Among them we were 
gratified to find twenty-one theological 
schools which are making a definite effort 
to prepare their graduates for intelligent 
leadership in this field. 

The Second Peabody Conference.— 

In the summer of 1932 a second 
conference was held at George Pea- 
body College. Most of those who at- 
tended the first conference were again 
present and a number of new institu- 
tions were represented. Almost all 
who had attended the previous con- 
ference had something of interest to 
report as to the teaching projects 
which had been carried out during the 
year. The high spot of the confer- 
ence was the report of Dr. McAlister 
on the project which had been under- 
taken by the teachers’ college at Con- 
way, Arkansas. Special consideration 
was given to a textbook under pre- 
paration by Dr. E. L. Clarke, of Rol- 
lins College, and extended work was 
done by one section of the conference 
on a source book on the American 
Negro which is being prepared by a 
committee under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Charles Johnson, of Fisk Univer- 
sity. 
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This second conference indicated a 
growth of interest and confidence. 
Two conclusions were reached as to 
the future: (1) That much more work 
must be done in the adaptation of 
materials. (Dr. Clarke is now pre- 
paring the manuscript of his book 
and Dr. Johnson’s committee is at 
work on the source book.) (2) That 
an immediate effort be made to ac- 
quaint college presidents more fully 
with this work. (During the present 
school year Dr. McAlister has visited 
the colleges in Texas for the purpose 
of laying the plan in detail before col- 
lege presidents, deans, and faculty 
members. A conference of adminis- 
trators is now being planned for the 
Southeastern states.) 

It is perhaps worth while to men- 
tion here that a special study has 
been undertaken to ascertain just 
what materials bearing on race, in- 
tentional or incidental, desirable or 
undesirable, are to be found in text- 
books now in use in the public schools. 
It is hoped that the results of this 
study may help in persuading the 
publishers of textbooks to incorporate 
materials helpful in creating in the 
school children sympathetic and 
understanding attitudes to people of 
other races, as well as to eliminate 
undesirable material. Already one 
large publisher has recognized the im- 
portance of this subject and is includ- 
ing in a civics book for use in South- 
ern high schools a chapter which gives 
interesting and constructive facts 
about Negroes. 


PRESENT SIGNIFICANCE AND FUTURE 
POSSIBILITIES 


What is the significance of this 
whole movement? The obvious an- 


swer, of course, is that, as in all edu- 
cation, its effectiveness will depend 
upon how well it is done. White 
teachers and educational leaders seem 
to be genuinely interested and are 
manifesting as never before a sense 
of responsibility for building a better 
racial situation. 

A hopeful aspect of the develop- 
ment is that it seems to represent a 
growth of conviction from within the 
institutions, and not a response to 
promotion or pressure from the out- 
side. This would seem to offer hope 
of its permanence and continued de- 
velopment. <A further evidence that 
it represents real growth from within 
is the practical absence of standard- 
ization. The work is being done in 
various ways in different institutions. 
Those who direct the courses are 
open-minded as to methods. No one 
has brought forward a perfect method 
or feels that he has found one. 

The ultimate success of such an ef- 
fort depends upon the future emphasis 
in education. If education is to con- 
tinue to give major emphasis to the 
natural sciences and vocational train- 
ing, its contribution to racial adjust- 
ment will be distinctly limited. How- 
ever, there seems to be among South- 
ern schools a definite trend toward the 
social sciences. The present financial 
depression should stimulate this in- 
terest. In so far as this new interest 
of Southern educators in race studies 
is a part of a new sense of the human 
values in education it will have ulti- 
mate significance, and education in 
the South may be counted on to make 
a real and increasingly important con- 
tribution to racial adjustment. 

This generation of white students, 
in spite of traditions, is capable of a 
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dispassionate and sympathetic ap- 
proach to this question. ‘“A Course 
on the American Negro” was offered 
by Dr. E. J. Trueblood, of Furman 
University, South Carolina, in the 
school session of 1931-32. The fol- 
lowing responses to identical ques- 
tions, submitted to the students at the 
beginning and at the end of the course, 
indicate something of what can be 
accomplished by a capable teacher 
working with the ordinary run of 
Southern college students. The quo- 
tations include only samples from an 
extensive questionnaire. 


What is your immediate reaction to the 
word “Negro?” (Students were told to 
write without study the first 25 or 50 words 
occurring to them upon mention of the 
word “Negro.”) 

Among answers in the first questionnaire 
were the following: Stupid, lazy, unlikable, 
dishonest, cowardly, mean; the lowest form 
of human beings; a piece of fallen hu- 
manity; a person who needs character edu- 
sation; people black in color and in char- 
acter; was made as a servant only; leave 
them alone. 

After taking the course, the same students 
said in immediate response to the word 
“Negro” such things as these: A grossly 
mistreated race; sympathy for the Negro 
and shame for the white race; neither love 
nor hate, but tolerance and fair play; the 
facts are very startling; give him a fair 
chance; we should be our brother’s keeper. 
Two students said: “He is still repulsive; 
he is still black”; but even they added: 
“Give him a chance.” 

Indicate your own 
Negroes. 


attitudes toward 
First questionnaire: Disgusted with his 
“showing off”; Negroes should do the dirty 
work; they are inferior and should be kept 
so; they get better treatment if they remain 
humble; I have always been sympathetic, 
but I do not like them; willingness to help 
them in any way, coupled with disgust and 
contempt. 
Second questionnaire: Prejudices must be 





discarded, but it certainly takes grit to do 
so; I admit I have been far too prejudiced; 
a great problem, demanding humanitarian 
relief; give them more rights and privi- 
leges; I try to be friendly and to excuse 
them for their shortcomings; the white man 
is largely responsible for the Negro’s posi- 
tion. 

How much education should Negroes 
have? 

Before taking the course, at least half the 
students said such things as these: Should 
never receive as much as white; quite a bit, 
but a different kind from the whites; only 
a very elementary education, with a little 
more for leaders; a little learning makes 
them big in their own eyes; they can’t 
stand very much. 

After taking the course, they said: Just 
as much as white persons; from 75 per cent 
to 100 per cent as much as white people; as 
much as they can take, with emphasis on 
vocational training; as much as they can 
take, and this seems vastly more than they 
are now getting. One student still makes 
a reservation: As much as they can get, but 
let the white man tell them what kind. 

Should the Negro have any part in the 
government? 

Some of the answers in the first group 
were as follows: No, very positively, be- 
cause of their low standards; they should 
pay taxes, but should go no further; let 
them vote, but not hold office; a very small 
part, proportionate to their. numbers; yes, 
but only in regulating their own race. One 
young woman, who answered many other 
questions rather favorably, said in response 
to this one: “I cannot bear the thought of 
Negroes having any part in the govern- 
ment.” 

But at the end of their course, the stu- 
dents said: A large part in ruling their own 
race; they should have a fair number of 
offices; give them the same opportunities 
as whites in the civil service; yes, they are 
due a voice in government; they should 
have the same rights as the white man. The 
young woman who at first could not “bear 
the thought” said in the second question- 
naire: “Yes, in state legislatures, in the 
national congress, and elsewhere. Whites 
fought the Revolutionary War because they 
had no part in government.” 
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Changing Attitudes of Southern Students 
W. D. WEATHERFORD 


Ture Two-Fotp PROBLEM oF RACE 
RELATIONS 


If the Negro of the South is to take 
his rightful place in our modern civili- 
zation, two problems must be worked 
out. First, the Negro must be given 
that thorough training which modern 
life demands. It is just plain foolish 
to expect the Negro mechanic to do 
good work by the old rule of thumb 
methods used half a century ago. 
Equally foolish is it to expect a Negro 
physician to heal sickness among his 
people without the most rigid medical 
training. It will scarcely be claimed 
by anyone that a tubercular germ is 
any the less dangerous or more easily 
controlled because it happens to be 
working in a colored person. Every 
phase of life and activity demands of 
the Negro the same thorough training 
that is demanded of the whites. Our 
Negro colleges have long since dis- 
covered this, and now even our public 
schools are becoming fully aware of 
this truth. 

The other problem to be solved 
is: How can we give the Negro a 
chance to exercise his powers when 
once we have properly trained him? 
It avails nothing if a Negro has had 
thorough training in medicine if he 
cannot practice his art. He needs 
hospital facilities; he needs contact 
with other medical men. Of what 
avail would a Negro’s legal learning 
be if he were forbidden to plead in 
the courts? The Negro nurse, how- 
ever well trained, would be hampered 
if she must confine herself to private 


nursing, or if she must labor only in 
restricted wards. The opportunity to 
use his education is perhaps a larger 
problem with the present Negro than 
the difficulty of getting an education. 
This opportunity is, in the last analy- 
sis, in the hands of the educated white 
man of America. I am not sure but 
that it is more difficult to create an 
open mind toward the educated Negro 
than it is to create an open mind 
toward educating the Negro. But to 
do the second without the first is to 
raise false hopes in the mind of the 
colored people and blasting them 
is to plunge these same people into 
despair. 


SoME SUGGESTED PROCEDURES AND 
RESULTS 


Some years ago I came to the con- 
clusion that the most important thing 
to be done for the Negro was to create 
an open-minded sympathy for and 
understanding of him on the part of 
the white people. There are two ways 
of developing sympathy and under- 
standing—one is to get people to 
undertake specific tasks of better- 
ment, and the other is to find an 
element of life with which they are 
already sympathetic and then to lead 
them to see that element as related 
to the whole life which one wishes to 
help. Behind both these methods 
elemental facts must be brought to 
bear. The educational process is in- 
dispensable, but it is not adequate, 
if thought of in a purely academic 
sense. 
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Twenty years ago I undertook an 
experiment in the first method. I pre- 
pared a small textbook on the facts 
of “Negro Life in the South” and 
undertook to get groups of students 
to study this as a basis for a practi- 
cal program of service to the Negro 
workers of their campuses, the Negro 
boys and girls of their college com- 
munities, and, as opportunity might 
offer, a program of service to the 
Negro community at large. We asked 
students to organize the janitors of 
their campus into a discussion club 
or a health club or any kind of wel- 
fare organization. We asked them to 
organize the Negro boys surrounding 
the campus into a boys’ club. We 
asked them to visit the Negro church 
and offer their services to the pastor 
in a recreation program for Negro 
boys. We asked them to visit the 
jails and see if they could not do 
something to cheer and brighten the 
lives of the Negroes there. The re- 
sponse to this suggestion was wide- 
spread and enthusiastic. At one uni- 
versity, the faculty wives furnished 
an old residence as a club house, 
which was managed by students. At 
another university, the students 
helped to organize the skilled Negro 
workers into a kind of city welfare 
association. At scores of campuses, 
students organized the janitors and 
maids into night classes or discussion 
clubs. Here was a simple, practical 
task to be done, and students were 
more. than ready to cooperate. I do 
not suppose that many Negroes were 
tremendously helped, but I know that 
the attitude of thousands of white 
students was greatly changed. In five 
years, thirty thousand Southern stu- 
dents had studied and discussed the 





little textbook, “Negro Life in the 
South,” and one worker among boys 
who traveled over the South said he 
could get ten white students for every 
task with a Negro boys’ group he 
could open up. When they tried to do 
a practical piece of service they found 
their need of facts, and both in the 
process of getting facts and rendering 
service they found their attitudes 
changed. One student expressed it 
thus: “Formerly I just did not think 
of the Negro. He was not a part of 
my responsibility. Now I feel like 
fighting when I see a street car con- 
ductor acting rudely toward one.” 
The experiment worked. Some one 
has said, if you want to make another 
man your friend, don’t do something 
for him, but get him to do something 
for you. As soon as the Southern 
college man went out to serve the 
Negro, he began to care for him, and 
he wanted more facts that he might 
serve him better. 

Another experiment on which I have 
been working now for a dozen years 
is to find some point of interest which 
the white man has with the life of 
the Negro and, through that, lead him 
into a broader, more inclusive inter- 
est. In the South that point of inter- 
est is the old plantation life. It would 
be hard to find a group of Southern 
students who are not vitally interested 
in that phase of our history. It may 
be because there was a glamor, a kind 
of romance, about the old South, or 
it may be that they recognize that no 
one can understand our present life 
if he does not know the social influ- 
ences of the old South which have 
moulded us. Whatever the basis of the 
interest, it is there and it needs only 
to be quickened into activity. When 
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I came to the Y. M. C. A. Graduate 
School, I recognized that one of my 
tasks was to train men for service 
to all the boys of the community— 
not simply the white boys. To ac- 
complish this, I organized at once a 
course on the Study of the Negro, 
taking as my point of departure the 
social and economic life of the old 
South. We began to gather a library 
of source material on the Negro Be- 
fore the Civil War. We got all the 
novels which portrayed Southern life. 
We got the early plantation records. 
We have gradually built up almost 
complete files of the old Southern 
magazines—Niles’ Register, DeBow’s 
Review, Southern Literary Messenger, 
Southern Review, and others. We 
have even collected almost a complete 
file of travel books, when the English 
and other travelers came through the 
South and wrote fully and freely 
about the life of the Negro. It is in- 
teresting to note that the most noted 
travelers did come South, such as De 
Tocqueville, Sir John Lyell, Mr. 
Chambers, and others. Sometime since 
I was making a trip to Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi, and I found good descriptions 
of that city during antebellum days 
in fifteen such travel volumes. We 
now have on our shelves more than 
five thousand titles dealing with the 
Negro, much of which deals with the 
old plantation days. Through this 
library students have become deeply 
interested in the part the Negro 
played in the old South. No sooner 
does a student get interested in. the 
economic aspect of the Negro during 
slavery than he wants to follow that 
question down into our present day. 
There are now classes for the study 
of race relations in all the institutions 


contiguous to the Y. M. C. A. Gradu- 
ate School. The Sociology Depart- 
ment of Vanderbilt gives such a 
course; the School of Religion at 
Vanderbilt has a course; Scarritt Col- 
lege for Christian Workers has a 
course; and Peabody College has a 
professor who gives his entire atten- 
tion to such courses. Fisk University, 
obviously, has courses in Negro Life 
and History and also the A. & I. 
Normal—the State Colored School 
located in Nashville. Two graduate 
courses at the Y. M. C. A. Graduate 
School deal with racial understanding. 
All these students and faculty men 
use our library, for it is open to white 
and colored alike. There has scarcely 
been a day in the last two years that 
some colored student was not in our 
reading room. During the last three 
years at least eight Doctors’ theses 
and more than thirty Masters’ theses 
have dealt with the race problem in 
some phase, and much of the inspira- 
tion for these theses, as well as much 
of the material for them, has come 
from this library. 

As to our own students, I can say 
with assurance there is no other theme 
in which they are all so deeply inter- 
ested. No student passes through the 
three years of graduate work without 
developing an interest. Wherever our 
graduates have gone, they have be- 
come centers of good will and racial 
understanding. Our students visit 
Fisk and A. & I. Normal and are as 
much at home as if they visited Pea- 
body or Vanderbilt. They go to the 
beautiful new Fisk Library and take 
as much pride in Aaron Douglas’s 
wonderful mural decorations as do the 
Fisk students themselves. A number 
of our professors have given lecture 
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courses at both these colored schools, 
and each year we have lectures de- 
livered to our classes by Negro pro- 
fessors from Fisk. One of our faculty 
is now working on a textbook in So- 
ciology in collaboration with a colored 
professor of sociology at Fisk Uni- 
One could hardly want any 


The 


versity. 
more open-minded cooperation. 


experiment has worked, and is work- 


ing. 
One wonders whether much progress 
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can be made by academic discussion 
of racial relations. But one knows 
that gathering facts around a central 
interest will lead into many normal 
relations which change attitudes, and 
undertaking specific work of coopera- 
tion will almost surely bring fuller 
understanding. We need more op- 
portunities for white and _ colored 
people to work around common tasks 
—both practical and intellectual. This 
is the heart of racial understanding. 
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A Program for “A Better Understanding 
Between the Races” 





MAUDE CARMICHAEL 


This paper attempts to set forth 
the program worked out in the Ar- 
kansas State Teachers College at Con- 
way, Arkansas, 1931-32, for a better 
understanding between the black and 
the white races. At a final meeting 
of the Peabody Conference. on Dual 
Education held at Nashville, Tennes- 
see, in the summer of 1931, Dr. Mc- 
Alister, President of the Arkansas 
State Teachers College, expressed the 
belief that one of the most effective 
approaches that teachers’ colleges 
could make towards a better under- 
standing is by way of a continuous 
process of education. He briefly out- 
lined a plan which involves a con- 
centration of the activity of the 
college throughout all of its depart- 
ments and courses at a stated time 
of the year. The approach to a bet- 
ter understanding is to be made: (1) 
indirectly through classroom instruc- 
tion reaching every student, and (2) 
directly by helpful contacts with the 
Negro teachers and schools. The plan 
in more detail calls for the incorpora- 
tion into the regular college courses 
of units of instruction concerning 
various phases of Negro life. If the 
Negro has made contributions as a 
musician, artist, or scientist, let the 
music, the art, and the science depart- 
ments take cognizance of the facts 
and devote a proper proportion of 
study to them. So with English, his- 
tory and other departments. As for 


the second part of the plan, work 
already under way at that time, and 


described below, is to be extended and 
broadened. 


PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM 


The purpose behind this somewhat 
thorough and wholesale plan is to 
bring about a change of attitudes such 
that the two races may cooperate 
harmoniously in lifting the Negro out 
of a position in which he is more or 
less of a social and economic liability, 
to speak in terms of the balance sheet, 
into one in which he is a decided so- 
cial and economic asset. 

The average college student knows 
the Negro only as a domestic or a 
farm tenant, earning a meager and 
thriftless existence and apparently 
content with it. He may connect 
vaguely the Negro cook, washer- 
woman, or nurse with the health prob- 
lem, or the race with the problem of 
poverty and dependency. He ordi- 
narily does not know that the Negro 
has made outstanding contributions 
in fields as widely different as paint- 
ing and medicine. Neither does he 
realize that there is a growing race 
pride and an insistent and intelligent 
questioning of many old viewpoints 
and practices which serve to check the 
sapable and ambitious Negro. The 
average Southern teacher and student 
are not aware of the struggle and dis- 
couragement of the Negro teacher and 
school in his own community. What 
one is ignorant of, he is indifferent 
towards. 

To put units of study in college 
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courses whereby the Negro question 
will be discussed impartially and in 
the light of facts will do much to re- 
move prejudice. In time, white stu- 
dents will come to have a greater 
respect for the genius of the race and 
an admiration for some of the mem- 
bers. Once the Negro senses this 
friendly attitude, he will tend to re- 
spond with more self-respect and a 
braver effort to improve his lot. By 
bringing, before the white students 
preparing to teach, this information 
and helpful attitude, and before Negro 
teachers and schools a hopeful op- 
portunity for self-improvement and 
a belief that the white race is their 
friend, a basis for better relations will 
be laid. 

INTRODUCTION OF THE PROGRAM 

Having decided upon the feasibility 
of the plan, President McAlister set 
about to secure for it a favorable re- 
ception by both students and faculty. 
Dr. D. Y. Thomas, Professor of Polit- 
ical Science, University of Arkansas, 
was invited to stop on his return from 
Nashville and give a report of the 
Peabody Conference to the summer 
students. During the week preceding 
the opening of the fall term, a gen- 
eral faculty meeting was called and 
the plan was outlined in some detail. 
From time to time, in private confer- 
ences or in a special meeting with 
heads of departments, the plan was 
further discussed. A later general 
meeting discussed the plan in detail 
and voted that it should be taken up 
uniformly by every department dur- 
ing the winter term and that some 
phase of Negro life should reach every 
student in school. Departments 
directed their attention to making 


room for the new material, prepared 
theme titles and bibliographies, and 
worked out projects that might be 
used in pursuance of the second part 
of the plan. Early in the winter term, 
just before the plan was to be intro- 
duced, President McAlister discussed 
the undertaking in broad outline with 
the student body at chapel. The plan 
was received favorably, and imme- 
diately the work was put under way. 
There developed early quite a bit of 
enthusiasm among both students and 
teachers, which was well sustained 
throughout the term. 


THE ProGRAM AT WORK 


Classroom Projects——A very cred- 
itable amount of work was done in 
the departments of English, educa- 
tion, history, social science, home eco- 
nomics, music, and art. Other depart- 
ments and courses made good show- 
ings. 

All freshmen students are required 
to take freshman English. Every stu- 
dent taking freshman English was re- 
quired to write a term theme. These 
themes were written usually at the 
end of a series of reading and written 
class reports on a chosen phase of 
“The Quest for Understanding,” the 
subject of the essays for which the 
Interracial Commission had _ offered 
individual prizes. The classes in ad- 
vanced composition and journalism 
wrote themes, news articles, and news 
stories for the school paper, besides 
numerous short papers for practice 
work. 

The history department wrote term 
themes on various subjects of Negro 
history from a large and well-selected 
bibliography. The social science de- 
partment offered a course in race re- 
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lations, gave three weeks’ study in a 
course on social problems of the Ne- 
gro, and assigned six subjects for 
reading and discussion in the State 
and Local Government class. Discus- 
sions on these subjects were among 
the liveliest in the department. Term 
themes were written in each of these 
courses. 

The theme work was of unusually 
good quality. One pleasing fact in 
relation to it was the number and 
diversity of titles. The English depart- 
ment wrote more than 200 term papers 
on 82 different subjects; the history 
department, 59 themes on 57 subjects; 
and the social science department, 
almost 200 on 70 different subjects. 
Several themes were written from 
materials assembled from investiga- 
tions of Negro housing and living 
standards in Conway, from interviews 
with Negro ministers, school teachers, 
and farmers, and from visits to the 
colored branch normal at Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, and from visits to the three 
Negro colleges in Little Rock and 
North Little Rock. The use of a 
more or less extensive bibliography 
was required in the preparation of 
each paper. 

Contacts with Schools and Teachers 
in the Community.—The second part 
of the plan, as pointed out above, has 
to do with the contacts that teachers’ 
colleges can make with Negro schools 
and teachers. It involves, on the one 
hand, the working out of programs 
and projects, where possible, by the 
white children with the Negro chil- 
dren in their own schools, and, on the 
other, activities designed to raise the 
standard of teaching and the certifica- 
tion of teachers. 

Following out this part of the plan, 


some very interesting and far-reach- 
ing work was done. It is possible in 
this paper to give only a brief sum- 
mary by departments. This summary 
I shall take almost wholly from Presi- 
dent McAlister’s paper read at the 
Peabody Conference last summer. 

Miss Lucy Torson, head of the 
home economics department, led her 
classes in a study of five talks to the 
older pupils of the colored public 
school of Conway. These topics dealt 
with the “School Lunch,” “Personal 
Hygiene and Community Health,” 
“Spending the Food Dollar,” “A Cow, 
Chickens and a Garden,” and “Dental 
Hygiene.” Each of these talks was 
illustrated by appropriate posters 
which were left at the colored school. 

In the drawing department, projects 
were carried out which have been very 
beneficial not only to the students in 
that department, but to the students 
in the Training School. Every stu- 
dent majoring in elementary education 
is required to take a certain amount 
of work in this department. Each 
one came in contact with the project 
carried on by the drawing depart- 
ment. As a final project for the year, 
a splendid display was arranged cov- 
ering a very large table which por- 
trayed some of the pleasanter features 
of race relations of plantation life 
prior to the Civil War. 

In the department of education an 
enormous amount of the work was 
carried on in every class. A unit of 
teaching was outlined in the courses 
in social psychology, educational psy- 
chology and in various methods 
courses. Different projects were car- 
ried on by different supervisors in the 
Training School and all members of 
the education department took part 
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in the study. The upper intermediate 
department in the Training School 
went to the Negro school at Menifee, 
in Conway County, and to Mayflower, 
in Faulkner County, to present a pro- 
gram. The children in the same 
grades in the schools in these Negro 
centers came to the Training School 
on the campus in the spring and pre- 
sented a program. The supervisors in 
the Training School tried by such 
demonstrations to assist, in every way 
possible, teachers in the same grade in 
the Negro public school. 

A class of Negro teachers from Pu- 
laski, Faulkner, Conway, and Perry 
Counties met each Saturday for ten 
weeks in the Training School on the 
campus for an extension class. There 
were 96 Negro teachers enrolled in the 
class, which was taught by the super- 
visors in the Training School without 
cost to the Negro teachers. Such ques- 
tions as methods of presenting read- 
ing, arithmetic, spelling and the social 
studies in the different grades were 
presented by the supervisors of each 
grade. “The Responsibility of Citi- 
zenship” was used as one topic by one 
of the supervisors in the junior high 
school. The head of the social science 
department in the College presented 
a discussion one day on the subject 
of “Race Relations.”” When the course 
was completed, a number of teachers 
wanted work in dramatics. Under the 
direction of Miss Glenn Kirkland, 
head of the department of dramatic 
arts, one day was devoted to that 
subject. 

For several years the Teachers Col- 
lege has been offering the services of 
the Extension Department to the 
Negro teachers of the state. They 
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take courses by correspondence, and 
extension classes are organized for 
them just the same as for the white 
teachers of the state. There were or- 
ganized during the past year, under 
the Extension Division, 32 extension 
classes in which 870 Negro teachers 
completed the work and _ received 
credit. This credit has been used by 
them for renewal of license to teach, 
and, in some instances, has been 
transferred to colleges where the Ne- 
groes are working toward a degree. 
There were issued by the Extension 
Division of the Teachers College 
during the past year over one thou- 
sand credit slips to Negro teachers for 
work completed. This work was done 
by correspondence and in extension 
classes. Correspondence work is given 
by the member of the faculty who 
teaches the subject in residence. The 
extension classes have been taught by 
members of the faculty, county super- 
intendents, city superintendents, and, 
in some instances, by the Jeanes Su- 
pervisor in the county, or bz the prin- 
cipal of the Negro high school, when 
these people could qualify for teach- 
ing the particular subject. The same 
outlines are used in these correspond- 
ence courses and extension classes as 
are used for the white teachers. The 
same examination is given and the 
same credit granted upon completion 
of the work. The credit is not filed 
with the Registrar, but is carried by 
the student to some institution open 
to him, where it is recorded. In the 
majority of the cases this credit is 
used for renewal of license. 

The idea in all these classes for 
Negro teachers is to assist them to 
get a better idea of the responsibility 
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of citizenship and to make a better 
presentation of subject matter. The 
Julius Rosenwald Fund has done a re- 
markable piece of work in Arkansas 
in assisting in the construction of 
school buildings. We are vitally in- 
terested at this time in seeing that a 
better grade of teaching is carried on 
in these buildings. The extension 
classes and correspondence work are 
given with this idea in mind. 

Miscellaneous Contacts and Proj- 
ects—A section of the college library 
was set apart for books dealing with 
the Negro question. On this section 
of reserved shelving were placed books 
that would deal with any topic of 
this subject in any of the courses 
offered in the college during the term. 
The books were used by the students 
in such a way that every student in 
the institution has received some in- 
formation on the subject. 

The college in a number of ways 
has only incidentally touched this 
subject. The Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution during the fall planted 
George Washington elm trees on the 
campus of every college and public 
school in town, and held appro- 
priate ceremonies, with the excep- 
tion of the Negro school. The class 
in Race Relations at the Teachers 
College planted a George Washington 
elm tree on the campus of the Negro 
school and presented a program. This 
program was worked out by the class 
and was participated in by the mem- 
bers of the class and the faculty and 
students at the Negro school. 

A member of the education faculty 
of the college happened to be, during 
the year, chairman of the program 
committee at the Kiwanis Club. He 


arranged a program for one meeting 
of the Kiwanis Club on this subject. 

Mr. Homer F. Hess, who teaches 
public school music at the College, 
conducted during the winter a choral 
club of 75 members in the Negro 
public school in Conway. Upon the 
completion of their work they came 
to the Teachers College and presented 
an evening of music. It was enjoyed 
not only by the students of the col- 
lege but by the people of the town 
who packed the house. Upon the 
completion of the program, one of the 
teachers in the Negro public school 
came forward and read a resolution 
thanking the college for sending Mr. 
Hess to them and expressing their 
appreciation of the work we were try- 
ing to do in bringing about “A Better 
Understanding between the Races.” 
Then a Negro doctor who lives in 
town came forward and presented Mr. 
Hess with a pin in appreciation of 
what the patrons of the Negro school 
thought he had done. 

One of the advanced students in 
the Little Theatre group became in- 
terested and, with a group of Negro 
teachers in the county, worked up a 
one-act play which was presented be- 
fore the student body at the Teachers 
College at one of the regular chapel 
exercises. 

A teacher in the social science de- 
partment taught during the past year 
a class on “Race Relations and Chris- 
tian Ideals,” in the Methodist Sunday 
School. College students from the 
Teachers College and Hendrix Col- 
lege made up the class. Colored min- 
isters of two of the churches in town 
were invited to sit in on the last ses- 
sion of the class. Four came, one a 
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young man recently graduated from 
a theological school in Chicago who 
was very well and liberally educated. 
Students were greatly interested in 
the morning’s discussion, and very 
favorably impressed with the young 
minister. 

The President of Teachers College 
was requested to deliver an address on 
this subject at the college hour before 
the Negro Educational Association in 
the state and to explain the work that 
was being done at Teachers College. 

One of the members of the English 
faculty was away in graduate school 
doing advanced work, especially in 
the field of library science. When 
she received a copy of the college 
paper and the information concerning 
the study being made, she took as one 
of her projects in the graduate school 
the compilation of material dealing 
with the subject, in order that it might 
be available for the college library. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


It is too early yet to determine 
whether the plan has made any last- 
ing change in attitude. But there is 
no end to the good that such a pro- 
gram will do. It reached every part 
of the state. Favorable comment 
came from both black and white 
leaders. 

Nothing was done at Teachers Col- 
lege in this study that cannot be done 
in any college or university in the 
South. All colleges and universities 
offer courses in which this subject 
may be made a vital unit of teaching. 
The Negro is here to stay; what to do 
with him and for him is our problem. 
The solution of this problem this gen- 
eration will not see, but through the 
process of education something at 
least can be done towards helping to 
make him more of an asset than a 
liability. 











The Program of Dual Education and Racial 
Adjustment at George Peabody 
College for Teachers 


ULLIN W. 


Since the reorganization of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, more 
than fifteen years ago (June, 1914), 
definite efforts have been made each 
session to promote educational pro- 
grams and activities in behalf of 
Negro education. These endeavors 
have been of varied types. Each has 
been fostered with a definite purpose 
to reach a definite group to effect a 
definite result. 

This program has been premised on 
the philosophy that a teacher training 
institution in the South has a respon- 
sibility not only to its students but to 
its entire constituency. The objective 
has been to prepare an educational 
leadership to meet efficiently the prob- 
lem of giving equal educational op- 
portunity to all of the South’s edu- 
cable children. The bi-racial popula- 
tion and the resultant dual system of 
schools are undeniable facts. The 
educational problems growing out of 
this situation, peculiar to the South, 
demand fair-minded recognition and 
scientific study. 

All who are familiar with the South- 
ern educational situation recognize 
the presence of a peculiar problem in 
the maintenance of a dual system of 
schools. Great differences (to some, 
inequalities) are seen in the two types 
of schools. Justification of these dif- 
ferences cannot be made on the basis 
of opinion or prejudice. Neither can 
their elimination be realized on this 
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basis. A recognition of the facts and 
an intelligent procedure based upon 
research and investigation are felt to 
be the only basis on which progress 
‘an be made. Peabody College is defi- 
nitely committed to this kind of a 
program. ’ 

Problems incident to the construc- 
tion of a dual system of physical 
plants, the equipment and mainte- 
nance of the same, the adaptation of 
the course of study to the needs of 
local situations, a program of super- 
vision, and the improvement of in- 
struction are among the large number 
of issues which the school official in 
the South must face as his vital prob- 
lems. To argue the presence of pe- 
culiar educational problems in the 
South would be to evade the issue. To 
deny their existence would be to 
ignore the facts. To face the facts 
and to be concerned about the de- 
velopment of means of solution of the 
existent problems is to give thought 
to a question which the South must 
face and solve intelligently before her 
fairest destiny may be attained. With 
such a motive, and in the face of such 
facts as have been indicated or im- 
plied, a definite program for the study 
of the problems of dual education has 
been established at Peabody College. 

There have been four periods in the 
development of the work in dual edu- 
cation in this institution. The effort 
has consisted of: (1) a period of ocea- 
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sional emphasis, not continuous but 
emphatic; (2) a period of experimen- 
tation with different methods of ap- 
proach; (3) a period of standardized 
courses; and (4) the organization of 
work for an integration and emphasis 
upon this matter through the regular 
instructors of courses in the various 
departments, as well as continuous 
research work in this field. 


OCCASIONAL EFFORTS 


The present program of dual educa- 
tion at Peabody College began and 
has grown out of a conviction of its 
need together with extended experi- 
mentation with different methods of 
approach to the problem. 

For the seven-year period, 1914- 
1921, such opportunities as came or 
could be realized were capitalized for 
emphasis upon the bi-racial education 
problems and program in the South. 
President Bruce R. Payne came to 
the institution in 1911 with a zeal for 
the realization of the highest possible 
achievements in extending equal edu- 
‘ational opportunities to all of the 
children in the South. He had pre- 
viously spoken his convictions regard- 
ing the necessity of a serious consid- 
eration of the schools for Negroes 
by public school officials in a series 
of lectures on Negro education at 
the University of Virginia Summer 
School. This was probably the first 
course of its kind in any white insti- 
tution in the land. 

During the period indicated, 1914- 
1921, speakers were invited and pre- 
sented to the faculty and student 
body in assembly programs and be- 


fore special student and faculty 
groups. Among these were Dr. James 


H. Dillard, representative of the 
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Jeanes and Slater Boards, formerly 
Dean of Tulane University, Dr. 
Booker T. Washington, Principal of 
Tuskegee Institute, and representa- 
tives of denominational and _philan- 
thropic agencies. Specialists in dual 
education were frequently asked to 
speak on this problem from the stand- 
point of their interest and specializa- 
tion. Feeling that this program was 
helpful but inadequate, there was in- 
stituted a series of more definite ef- 
forts to realize a quickened leadership 
in the South in regard to this problem. 

EXPERIMENTATION IN MerrHop 

The first definite approach through 
catalog offerings was made in the field 
of sociology. It was thought, since 
the problems concerned hinge on at- 
titudes as well as information and 
that the former interpret and give 
meaning to the latter, that the socio- 
logical basis would give the oppor- 
tunity desired for “the development 
of righteous thinking” concerning edu- 
vational fairness in the South. 

In the summer session of 1921-1922 
a course of study was offered under 
the title of “Race Relations,” carry- 
ing two hours credit. This course had 
an enrollment of sixteen students. 
Between that date and the summer 
quarter of 1924, inclusive, a total of 
thirty-five courses were offered carry- 
ing seventy-six and one-half hours 
credit. There was a total enrollment 
in these courses of approximately two 
hundred-fifty students. These courses 
were taught by two different instruc- 
tors. The titles of the courses were 
changed often, typical of which are, 
“Race Relations,” “Self-Development 
in Southern Communities,” “The 
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Rural Worker in the South,” and 
“Americanization.” 

At the end of this period an analysis 
of the responses of students to this 
work showed that under this program 
the administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers of the public schools in the 
South were not being reached in the 
number desired, for the enrollment in 
these courses averaged less than eight 
student each. It was felt that a 
direct profession (educational) ap- 
proach to this problem would ‘be nec- 
essary if desired ends should be 
attained. Just how this might be 
effected was undetermined. The ap- 
proach through sociology gave place 
to occasional emphasis, and these ef- 
forts were continued for a period of 
five years. 

In the Summer quarter of 1929- 
1930, two specialists, Messrs. Jackson 
Davis and Leo M. Favrot, field repre- 
sentatives of the General Education 
Board, came to Peabody College and 
were presented to a number of differ- 
ent classes in the institution in the 
departments of education, educational 
psychology, and economics. Topics 
were discussed which were appropriate 
to the titles of the courses. 

Favorable comment resulted from 
this activity, but there was insufficient 
integration of the lectures to the pre- 
vious and later work in the courses 
to justify the continuance of this 
method. It may be observed that 
more students were reached by this 
activity than by all of the courses 
which had been offered to treat this 
problem in the department of socio- 
logy. It is nevertheless true that, in 
the plan of special presentation, the 
students in any given class received 
only one hour of instruction. Little 


could be done toward impartation of 
valid information and building atti- 
tudes through such brief presentations 
and discussions. 

During the following summer ses- 
sion, 1930-1931, a four-day conference 
was held for the student-body, the 
keynote of which was, “What the 
White Man Can Do to Help the 
Negro.” There were no outside dele- 
gates invited to this conference. It 
was for the students enrolled in the 
institution. Special speakers were 
secured to address the students and 
to lead open discussion forums. 
Among those who appeared on this 
program were Dr. James H. Dillard, 
Jeanes and Slater Funds, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia; Dr. W. W. Alexander, 
The Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation, Atlanta, Georgia; and Dr. 
John Hope, President of Morehouse 
College, Atlanta, Georgia. Although 
the response to this program was a 
wholesome one, it failed in that it 
reached, in the majority of cases, only 
those who were already sympathet- 
ically alert to the problems involved. 


STANDARD COURSES 


Feeling that all of the efforts in the 
past had been of sufficient merit and 
value to justify further and more in- 
tensive work, a new departure was 
taken by the administration of this 
institution in 1930-1931. 

During the previous year three men 
had been in residence in the institu- 
tion doing research in the field of 
dual education under a scholarship 
provision of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund. One of these studies revealed 
that the administrators of public edu- 
cation in a Southern state said unan- 
imously that they had not received 
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any training for the administration of 
a dual system of schools except as 
general principles apply, that they felt 
the need of special training along this 
line and that it should include, (1) 
facts about the history of Negro edu- 
cation, (2) the psychology of the 
Negro, (3) methods of creating better 
attitudes among white leaders in the 
communities of their work, and (4) 
specific training in the administration 
of separate schools for Negro and 
white children. Another of these stud- 
ies revealed many glaring inequalities 
in the educational set-up throughout a 
Southern state in the relation of the 
white to colored schools. 

From these studies it was clearly 
seen that this phase of education of- 
fered a rich field for research and that 
there is a great need for emphasis. 
Consequently, courses of study were 
organized and placed in the offerings 
in the departments of school admin- 
istration and elementary education, 
with the determined purpose to reach 
administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers alike. These courses were 
not given the title of dual education, 
but the actual procedures in the 
courses gave consideration to the dual 
aspects of education in the South. 

With a desire to strengthen this 
work, for the year 1931-1932, a more 
definite approach was made by plac- 
ing three courses of study in the 
catalog treating specifically the sev- 
eral different phases of the problem 
of bi-racial education. The titles of 
these courses were: “Problems in Dual 
Education in the South,” “The Funda- 
mentals of School Administration 
(Dual System),” and “The Super- 
vision of Dual Education in the 
South.” During this scholastic year 


there were one hundred nineteen stu- 
dents enrolled in the courses which 
were offered which dealt directly with 
the dual education problem in the 
South. This total enrollment in five 
courses in one year is approximately 
one-half the total number of students 
who were enrolled in_ thirty-five 
courses in sociology offered luring the 
three-year period from 1921 to 1924. 
Table I indicates the number of 
courses of study offered by depart- 
ments, the number of hours’ credit 


given, and the number of students en- 


rolled by departments from 1920 to 
1932.1 


RESEARCH IN DvuAL EDUCATION 


In the light of the wholesome re- 
sponse to the courses offered for the 
year 1931-1932, the offerings for the 
current year, 1932-1933, have been 
doubled. The courses which were car- 
ried last year have been continued, 
and, in addition, a course in “Re- 
search in Dual Education” has been 
offered each quarter. There is a felt 
need for greater emphasis upon re- 
search work in this field. There are 
many professional leaders in the South 
who still are unwilling to face the 
issues in this realm fairly. Arguments 
are futile and theories are inconclu- 


1 Besides the organized curriculum work 
and research activities, two very significant 
conferences have recently been held at this 
institution. In 1931 and 1932, conferences 
were held to which approximately seventy- 
five executives and instructors from Teach- 
ers’ Colleges and Universities in the South 
came as delegates. These conferences were 
made possible by a grant from one of the 
philanthropic boards. Serious consideration 
was given to the question of education and 
racial adjustment at each of these confer- 
ences. 
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TABLE I 
Some Tyres or Errort at Peasopy CotLece IN Duat EpucaTion ror THE PERIOD— 
1920-1932* 
| Catalog Offerings | Research 
ape No. of | Credit | Students| M.A. | Ph.D. Dis-| Articles 
Courses | Hours | Enrolled | Theses | sertations | Published 
WON. cages xcicasisce sss — — = 10 pat crm 
School Administration ...... 5 | 2 119 8 2 4 
Psychology. .....-...+e0es- = = si 5 = 9 
Secondary Education......... —- | — — | 3 i 
Educational Psychology..... ; oo on — 3 = a 
WANG wesc ce cyocrs ons a8 acess 3 9 80 2 = 1 
MAIN ao ice)! 90°45 <0 <0! 36's ee — 2 =i 
Home Economics........... — -— — 2 = ae 
Physical Education......... = -= _ 1 =. ae 
Religious Education. ....... — — — 1 l 3 
Rural Education........... — — | — 1 = | 2 
PIRI C ea cS raise 3 ae «ars 35 76% 243 — — 3 
TRGGSIGE AXIS... .... 060220 — a | — — — 1 
ne 43 |107%| 442 | 38 | 38 | 28 





* Four theses were completed prior to the year 1920 which are included in this list, found 


also in the itemization of research. 


sive, often missing the mark. On the 
one hand, factual data must be 
secured and presented which will con- 
stitute undeniable proof of inequal- 
ities, and, on the other hand, indicate 
possibilities for fair and equitable de- 
velopment of equal educational op- 
portunities for every child in the 
Southland. 

The extension of this program of 
research follows naturally much work 
of an investigational nature which has 
already been carried out at this insti- 
tution. Table I indicates the number 
of research studies and the number 
of contributions to periodical litera- 
ture written by members of the Pea- 
body College faculty in recent years 
on the Negro, bi-racial education, and 
dual educational problems. 

The list of research studies and 
articles published on and about the 
Negro, his education and relation to 
Southern life and culture which have 


been completed by the faculty and 
students at this institution appears 
below. The classification of these ap- 
pears above in Table I. 


DISSERTATIONS WRITTEN ON 
TOPICS RELATED TO THE NEGRO 
AND NEGRO EDUCATION 
Cooke, Dennis H., The White Superintend- 
ent and the Negro Schools in North 
Carolina. George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Contributions to Education 

(1930), No. 73. 

Irby, Nolen Meaders, A Program for the 
Equalization of Educational Opportuni- 
ties in the State of Arkansas. George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Contri- 
butions to Education (1930), No. 83. 

Leavell, Ullin W., Philanthropy in Negro 
Education. George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Contributions to Educa- 
tion (1930), No. 100. 


THESES WRITTEN ON TOPICS RE- 
LATED TO THE NEGRO AND 
NEGRO EDUCATION 
Ricks, Margaret, “Investigation of Race 
Difference in the Development of a 

Standard Test in Algebra.” (1916) 
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Hogan, Walter Edwin, “Changing Concep- 
tions of the Aim of Negro Education, 

seen in the History of Colored 
Schools in Nashville.” (1917) 

Rose, Jesse Barrance, “Negro Education in 
Tallahatchie County, Mississippi, as Af- 
fected by Economic and Social Condi- 
tions.” (1917) 

Clark, Stewart Sandy, “Study of Negro 
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SUMMARY OBSERVATIONS 


The following deductions may be 
cited as the functioning philosophy at 
this institution which has evolved as 
a result of scientific experimentation 
with instruction and research in dual 
education: 

1. The teacher training institution 
in the South has an undeniable respon- 
sibility to its entire constituency to 
deal fairly and efficiently with all of 
the educational problems of the South. 

2. The burden of the dual system of 
schools necessitates the elimination of 
wasteful procedures and inequalities 
and the establishment of a progressive 
program of education for every child 
of school age. 

3. Such a program of schooling 
should give to every child the priv- 
ilege of education at public expense 
and of the type which will be of most 
service to the individual and will at 
the same time bring the greatest bene- 
fits to society. 

4, Only through painstaking and 
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scientific research can the best means 
be determined for the establishment 
of such a system of schools for both 
white and colored children. 

5. It is deemed advisable to attack 
this problem directly, face the facts 
fairly, and by analysis and evaluation 
determine sane but courageous pro- 
cedures. 

6. Intelligent action is dependent 


upon informed minds and enlightened 
appreciations. Thus, instruction must 
go hand in hand with research, each 
the complement of the other, having 
a cumulative value and greater weight 
together than the two when con- 
sidered by themselves. By such pro- 
cedure lethargy may be quickened 
into action, and prejudice translated 
into discriminating friendliness. 


———— 
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The Negro as a Subject of University 
Research 
ELLIS O. KNOX 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 

Purpose of Study.—Early in 1932 
the Bureau of Educational Research 
of Howard University launched a 
program which required, among other 
things, the making of a complete col- 
lection and file case catalog of biblio- 
graphical references of recent masters’ 
theses and doctoral dissertations writ- 
ten on subjects incident to the Negro. 
The motive for this undertaking is 
threefold: (1) To provide an ade- 
quate depository of titles of theses 
and dissertations for graduate stu- 
dents and those desiring to do research 
or study in the field; (2) to provide 
a source from which the bibliography 
committee of the JOURNAL oF NEGRO 
Epucation could secure bibliograph- 
ical references of theses and disserta- 
tions for the JouRNAL; and (8) to 
afford a study of what is being writ- 
ten concerning the Negro in theses 
and dissertations from a viewpoint of 
both the nature of the subject-matter 
and trends of the discussions. The 
meaning of the latter statement can 
be understood if one considers that 
most graduate schools still require 
theses and dissertations, in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the 
masters’ and doctors’ degrees, respec- 
tively. Although the minute require- 
ments for such theses are varied, all 
universities agree that at least an 
understanding of, and ability to pre- 
sent clearly and conclusively, the re- 
sults of research shall be considered 
essential. In brief, then, the theses 





should show which subjects concern- 
ing the Negro are being studied schol- 
arly and conclusively in universities. 

Number of Studies—It was found 
that, during the calendar year 1932, 
there were reported a total of seventy- 
six theses and dissertations written on 
subjects incident to the education of 
the Negro, and accepted by American 
universities. Twelve of the total were 
doctoral dissertations; and sixty-four, 
masters’ theses. Several classifica- 
tions in regard to these studies have 
been made. 

Types of Classifications—Of the 
several classifications which might be 
made of these studies, the following 
were considered the most worthwhile 
for this report: (1) Racial character 
of institutions—all white, all Negro, 
or mixed Negro and white students; 
(2) racial identity of the authors of 
the various studies; (3) geographical 
location of the universities accepting 
the studies; (4) studies in terms of 
masters’ theses and doctors’ disserta- 
tions by universities and states. 

Critical Evaluation—The various 
studies and their problems will be 
classified in terms of subject-matter 
concerned with (a) Administrative 
Control, (b) Financial Support, (c¢) 
Teaching Personnel, (d) Student Per- 
sonnel, (e) Curriculum Studies, and 
(f) General Educational Studies. 
Each of these will be evaluated in 
terms of (1) The nature of the prob- 
lems attacked, (2) the methods used 
by the research workers in attacking 
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the various problems, (3) the ade- 
quacy of the conclusions in terms of 
the problems, and (4) in considera- 
tion of the studies presented, types of 
problems that were not attacked. 


UNIVERSITIES AND STUDENTS DoINnG 
RESEARCH 

Twenty-four universities grouped 
by states in accord with their location, 
and the number of masters’ theses and 
doctors’ dissertations accepted by each 
are shown in Table I. 

Racial Identity of Students Attend- 
ing the Universities —The facts pre- 
sented in this table permit several 
significant classifications. In terms 
of the race of the students attending 
the institutions, there are only four 
colleges and universities attended 
primarily by students of the Negro 
race which have recognized graduate 
departments. These are Fisk, Hamp- 
ton, Howard, and Atlanta. The first 
three of these are represented in Table 
I and are responsible for a total of 
seven studies, all masters’ theses. 
These represent 9.21 per cent of the 
total studies made in 1932 on subjects 
incident to the education of the Negro. 

Six of the universities represented 
in Table I do not permit the matric- 
ulation of Negro students in either 
their graduate or undergraduate de- 
partments. These are Peabody, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, Vanderbilt, Louisiana 
State, and Tulane. These six institu- 
tions are responsible for a total of 
nineteen studies, eighteen masters’ 
theses and one doctor’s dissertation. 
These represent 25 per cent of the 
total studies being considered. 

Sixteen of the institutions listed 
permit the matriculation of Negro as 
well as white students and are rep- 


TABLE I 


Numser oF Doctors’ DISSERTATIONS AND 

Masters’ THESES ON Topics INCIDENT 10 

THE Necro ACCEPTED IN 1932 By 25 UNiver- 
SITIES, CLASSIFIED BY STATES 


| 
I] 
| 





States and Universities 2 28 
SB AA & 
CALIFORNIA 
1. University of California.. 0 1 1 
2. University of Southern 
GY Tt ae 6 0 6 
ILLINOIS 
3. Northwestern University... 3 0 38 
4. University of Chicago.... 3 1 4 
5. University of LIllinois.... 1 0 1 
Iowa 
6. University of Iowa...... 8 1 9 
KaNsas 
7. University of Kansas.... 2 0 2 
KENTUCKY 
8. University of Kentucky... 0 1 1 
LovuISIANA 
9. Louisiana State University 1 Oo - 4 
10. Tulane University....... 1 0 1 
MICHIGAN 
11. University of Michigan.. 4 0 4 
12. Colleges of City of Detroit 1 0 1 
New York 
13. Columbia University.... 4 4 8 
14. Cornell University....... 0 1 1 
15. Fordham University...... 0 2 2 
OHIO 
16. University of Cincinnati.. 4 0 4 
17. Western Reserve Univer- 
EEE ee 1 1 2 
OREGON 
18. University of Oregon.... 1 Gr a 
PENNSYLVANIA 
19. University of Pennsylvania 1 oI 
TENNESSEE 
20. Fisk University*......... 0 1 
21. George Peabody er: 4 0 14 
22. Vanderbilt University. . Oo 2 
VIRGINIA 
23. Hampton Institute*...... 3 0 3 
24. University of Virginia.... 1 oo 4 
WasHINGTON, D.C. 
25. Howard University*..... 3 40) a 
TS TAR a ene ee 64 12 76 


 *Primarily Colored. 


resentative of some the largest univer- 
sities in America. This group is 
responsible for fifty, or 65.78 per cent 
of the studies. Eleven of these are 
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doctors’ dissertations and thirty-nine 
are masters’ theses. 

That the majority of studies were 
made in institutions permitting mixed 
enrollments is indicative of many con- 
clusions. It at least suggests that, at 
the present, mixed groups of students 
on the higher academic levels are 
doing more studying of the Negro 
racial problem than are separate ones. 

Racial Identity of the Authors.— 
Of the twelve doctors’ dissertations, 
three were written by Negro and 
nine by white authors. Concerning 
the sixty-four masters’ theses it was 
impossible for the writer to ascertain 
definitely the racial identity of all 
the authors, beyond the fact that 
seven theses were written in institu- 
tions attended primarily by Negroes 
and eleven in institutions where Ne- 
groes are not permitted to matric- 
ulate. In the case of universities 
permitting mixed enrollments, some 
do not keep data indicating the identi- 
fication of students by races. There- 
fore, it would have been useless to 
attempt further to determine their 
racial identity. Because, however, of 
knowledge possessed, it can be safely 
estimated that at least 50 per cent of 
the authors of the masters’ theses 
were white graduate students. 

Location of Universities —A further 
consideration of the facts shown by 
Table I is one of the distribution of 
colleges and universities by commonly 
accepted geographical locations in the 
United States. Such a consideration 
is of importance in terms of studies 
of Negro problems if one considers 
that a large proportion of Negroes 
still reside in the Southern states, and 
that most of the original investiga- 
tions were confined to a treatment of 


problems of the immediate environ- 
ment of the universities accepting 
them. The South, then, should offer 
a fruitful field for research of Negro 
problems. The table shows that none 
of the colleges is located in the New 
England states. Four of the institu- 
tions are located in the Middle Atlan- 
tic states, three being in New York 
State. These four institutions were 
responsible for twelve studies. Nine 
of the institutions, six white and three 
Negro, are to be found in the South- 
ern states and in Washington, D.C., 
and are responsible for twenty-six 
studies. Nine of the institutions are 
located in the Middle Western sec- 
tion and are responsible for thirty 
studies. Three institutions are located 
in the Pacific states and are responsi- 
ble for eight studies. Among other 
indications that may be noted here 
are that the largest number of studies 
were prepared in universities in the 
Middle Western section of this coun- 
try, and dealt largely with local 
problems. 

Classification of the Studies by 
States——In order to show the nature 
of the subject-matter dealt with in 
the seventy-six studies reported upon, 
the titles of the studies from the vari- 
ous universities have been classified 
by states as doctors’ dissertations and 
masters’ theses, in the following list: 


Doctors’ DIssERTATIONS 


CALIFORNIA 
1. An Historical Account of the John F. 
Slater Fund and The Anna T. Jeanes 
Foundation (California). 
ILLINOIS 
2. The Plantation (Chicago). 
Iowa 
3. Negro Nationalism (Iowa State). 
KEentTUCKY 
4. Higher Education For Negroes in Ken- 
tucky (Kentucky). 
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New York 

5. Environmental Factors in Negro Ele- 
mentary Education (Columbia). 

6. A Psychological Study of Delinquent 
and Non-Delinguent Negro Boys 
(Columbia). 

. Negro Life in a Rural Community 

(Columbia). 

8. A Suggested Procedure in Setting up 
a Four-Year Program in Vocational 
Agriculture for High Schools in the 
Transvaal of South Africa (Cornell). 

9. A Study of the Present Status of the 
Colored Man in the United States 
with Special Reference to his Prog- 
ress Since 1900 (Fordham). 

10. The Contributions of the Catholic 
Church to the Progress of the Negro 
in the United States (Fordham). 

11. Public Secondary Education for Ne- 
groes in North Carolina (Columbia). 


bo | 


OHIO 

12. The Effect of Negro Migration on the 
Cleveland Public School System 
(Western Reserve). 

Masters’ THESES 

CALIFORNIA 

1. An Evaluation of the Contribution 
made by Present Day Negro Drama 
to the American Stage (Southern 
California). 

2. The Negro in American Industry 
(Southern California). 

3. A Study of Colored Unmarried Moth- 
ers in Los Angeles (Southern Cali- 
fornia). 

4. The Present Status of Negro Educa- 
tion in Certain of the Southern 
States, particularly Georgia (South- 
ern California). 

5. A Comparative Study of overstate- 
ment among Students of Different 
Races (Southern California). 

6. The Present Status of Secondary Edu- 
cation for Negroes in Texas (Uni- 
versity of Southern California). 

ILLINOIS 

7. Family Problems of the Negroes Reg- 
istered with the United Charities of 
Chicago (Northwestern). 

8. The Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the Negro During the Reconstruc- 
tion Period (1865-1885) (North- 
western). 

9. A Survey of the Intestinal Parasitic 
Infection in the Negro Population of 
the Chicago Area (Northwestern). 

10. Community Factors in Negro Delin- 
quency (Chicago). 

11. Selective Case Studies of Dependent 
Negro Children in their Relation- 
ship to the Public School: A Study 
of the Record of a Child-Placing 
Agency (Chicago). 

12. Maternal Care of the Negro Women in 
Chicago (Chicago). 





13. Problems of Urban Adjustment as Dis- 
closed by Selected Case Studies of 
Negro Migrants to St. Louis and 
Cincinnati (Illinois). 

Iowa 
14. British Anti-Slave Activities, 1870-85 

(University of Iowa). 

15. A Comparison of Thematic Material 
in Stravinsky’s “Firebird” with Tra- 
ditional Negro Material (University 
of Iowa). 

16. The Status of the Principals of the 

Negro Schools of Missouri (Univer- 

sity of Iowa). 

. Efforts of the South to Free itself from 
Slavery (University of Iowa). 

A Comparison of the Group Progress 
of white and Colored Children in 
Learning a Rythmic Pattern (Uni- 
versity of Iowa). 

19. Negro Preacher in the South, 1783-1865 

(U niversity of Iowa). 

20. The Negro Teacher in the South (Uni- 
versity of Iowa). 

21. Representative Negro Women Since 

1865 (University of Iowa). 


— —_ 
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KANSAS 

22. The Psychology of the Negro (Kan- 
sas). 

23. The Growth of the Rosenwald Schools 
in North Carolina Since 1915 (Kan- 
sas). 

LOUISIANA ° 

24. The Status of the Negro High School 

Principal of Louisiana (Louisiana 
State). . 

25 Background of Negro Disfranchisement 

in Louisiana (Tulane). 


MICHIGAN 

26. The Status of Teachers in the Ap- 
proved Four-Year High Schools of 
Tennessee (Michigan). 

27. A Study of the Educational and Oc- 
cupational Background of 404 Ne- 
gro Employees (Michigan). 

28. The Status of Practice Teaching in 
Negro Teacher Training Institutions 
(Michigan). 

29. A Study of the Relation of Student 
Choices and School Preparation to 
Occupational opportunities for Ne- 
groes in Alabama. (Michigan). 

30. Political Potentiality of the Negro 
in the City of Detroit (College of 
the City of Detroit). 

New York 

31. Negro Religion and Modern Educa- 
tion (Columbia). ; 

32. Trends of Opinion Among Negroes 1n 
the United States (Columbia). 

33. The Influence of New York City En- 
vironment upon the Intelligence 
Test Scores of Twelve Year Old 
Negro Girls (Columbia). 
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34. The Present Status of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women in Negro Colleges 
and Universities (Columbia). 

OHIO . : 

35. A Comparison of Certain Aspects of 
Educational opportunity in the white 
and colored Schools in Alabama, 
1925-30 (Cincinnati). 

36. Investigation Into the Buying Experi- 
ences of Fifth and Sixth Grade Girls 
at Jackson School (Cincinnati). 

37. A Study of the Relationship Between 
Socio-Economic Background, Intel- 
ligence and Educational Progress of 
Negro Children (Cincinnati). 

38. A Comparative Study of the Admin- 
istration of Higher Education in 
Selected Kentucky Negro and White 
State Supported Schools (Cincin- 
nati). 

39. The Social Role of the Negro Minister 
(Western Reserve). 

OREGON 

40. The Negro in Oregon (Oregon). 

PENNSYLVANIA 

41. Development of Negro Life Insurance 
Enterprises (Pennsylvania). 

TENNESSEE 

42. A Study of Fisk Freshmen, 1928-1930 
(Fisk). 

43. A Reading Survey of Negro Homes of 
Beaumont, Texas (Peabody). 

44, A Study of Time Distribution of 
County Superintendents in Tennes- 
see (Peabody). 

45. The Negro in the Fiction of Thomas 
Nelson Page (Peabody). 

46. Intellectual Language Ability of White 
and Colored Children (Peabody). 

47. Physical and Instructional Facilities 
of Negro High Schools of Tennessee 
(George Peabody). 

48. Negro Teacher Certification is Talla- 
hatchie County, Mississippi (Pea- 
body). 

49. Analysis of High School History Texts 
to Determine Treatment of Amer- 
ican Negro (Peabody). 

50. Supervision of Negro Public Education 
in Somerset County, Maryland (Pea- 
body). 

51. Comparison of Correlations of Scores 
of White and Negro Pupils (Pea- 
body). 

52. Relative achievement of White and 
Negro Children in Arithmetic (Pea- 

_ body). 

53. Study of Elementary Education in 
Public Schools of Augusta, Georgia 
(Peabody College for Teachers). 

54. The Status of Home Economics in 
Some Negro High Schools with Com- 

. parisons (Peabody). 

55. A Personnel Study of Negro Teachers 
in Crittenden County, Arkansas 
(Peabody). 


56. The In-Service Training of Negro 
Teachers in South Carolina (Pea- 
body). 

57. A Study of Social Attitudes (Vander- 
bilt). 

VIRGINIA 

58. The Social and Economic Status of 


Negro High School Students in 
Northeastern North Carolina 
(Hampton). 


59. A Comparison of Five-Point Pupils 
with non-Five-Point Pupils in The 
Negro Elementary Schools of New- 
port News, Virginia (Hampton). 

60. A Diagnostic Study of Deficiencies in 
the Sophomore Class of Sterling 
High School, Greensville, South 
Carolina (Hampton). 

61. A Study of the Police Record of Negro 
Offenders in Charlottesville, Virginia 
from 1927-1931 (Virginia). 

Wasuineton, D.C. 

62. The Mental Health of White and Ne- 
gro College Students (Howard). 

63. A Study of the Specific Behavior Con- 
sistency of Ten Nursery School Chil- 
dren (Howard). 

64. Elimination of the Negro from Politics, 
1870-1908 (Howard). 


It is seen that the seventy-six 
studies were accepted by twenty-five 
colleges and universities in thirteen 
states and in the District of Colum- 
bia. The writer personally reviewed 
and abstracted fifty-two of the 
studies. In addition, eight abstracts 
were received from the universities, 
making a total of sixty abstracts ob- 
tained, and with the remainder the 
titles were sufficiently suggestive of 
content for purposes of classification. 

It was found from the review that 
fifty-five of the studies dealt with 
subject-matter that could be classi- 
fied as being specifically educational. 
It is recognized that all such studies 
were neither written under the super- 
vision of, nor presented to depart- 
ments of education in the various 
colleges and universities. However, 
even though they were presented to 
such departments as history, sociol- 
ogy, psychology or economics, due to 
the nature of the problems attacked 
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and their treatment, they definitely 
permit a classification in terms of 
educational subject-matter. The other 
twenty-one studies are classified in 
this report as “General Educational,” 
because their subject-matter does 
not permit such a strictly educational 
classification. 


Types OF PROBLEMS AS SHOWN BY 
CrITICAL EVALUATIONS 


A critical evaluation of the prob- 
lems and their treatment in order to 
determine the apparent trends and 
tendencies of the discussions will be 
presented. The subject-matter classi- 
fication utilized was stated in the in- 
troduction to this report; however, 
the writer realizes the impossibility 
of obtaining a classification that does 
not overlap. Also, the basis for 
evaluation may again be stated as 
(1) the nature of the problems, (2) 
the methods of attack, (3) the ade- 
quacy of conclusions in terms of the 
problems, and (4) in consideration of 
the studies presented, types of prob- 
lems that were not attacked. 

Administrative Studies.—It was 
found that seven, or 9.33 per cent, of 
the studies were concerned with prob- 
lems of administrative control. All of 
these were masters’ theses except one, 
and all dealt with the different levels 
of public school education, except one 
which treated only secondary schools. 
The problems might be stated as be- 
ing concerned in general with a de- 
scriptive account of the various kinds 
of administrative machinery, such as 
local superintendents, supervisors, 
principals, department heads, direc- 
tors,.and the school agencies admin- 
istered. More specifically the prob- 
lems were concerned with the qualifi- 





cations of the administrators in terms 
of experience and academic prepara- 
tion, the intellectual character of the 
students and faculty dealt with, and 
the success with which administrative 
policies are employed to meet local 
needs. The methods employed by the 
authors in the investigations were to 
obtain information by personal visits 
to the various schools reported upon, 
by conferences with the various ad- 
ministrative officials, and from the 
various state agents’ and superin- 
tendents’ reports. In terms of the 
problems which required the organ- 
ized presentation of information con- 
cerning administrative set-up, fitness 
of personnel, established practices and 
policies, the conclusions, which were 
brief summaries of the findings, were 
only intended to present a clear pic- 
ture of the administration, and an 
understanding of its policies. 

In view of the fact that all public 
schools are administered by the in- 
dividual states, all schools must use 
the usual state educational agencies, 
and, inthe case of separate schools, 
additional “special” agencies. How- 
ever, it was found that none of the 
studies dealt specifically or compara- 
tively with these additional or ‘“‘spe- 
cial” agencies, such as the state 
agents for Negro schools; subdivisions 
of the county educational boards pro- 
viding for Negro members, who be- 
-ause of the division cannot function 
as a part of the real county unit; and 
none dealt with the dependence of the 
white county superintendents upon 
Jeanes teachers or other such individ- 
uals, who frequently in reality are 
“assistant county superintendents” in 
charge of Negre schools. In the case 
of city school districts in segregated 
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areas, except in the few cases where 
no special provision is made for Negro 
schools, one or two additional admin- 
istrative officials, or else dual admin- 
istrations, are established. Studies of 
the administration of Negro educa- 
tional systems could well afford to 
concern themselves with such prac- 
tices and the injustices included 
therein. 

Financial Support Studies—Only 
three, or 3.97 per cent, of the total 
number of studies could be considered 
as dealing with financial support as 
it concerns Negro education. The 
problems attacked in this connection 
have, in general, to do with the philos- 
ophies underlying the state or philan- 
thropic officials who have the author- 
ity to apportion funds for the support 
of education for Negroes. Specific 
problems have to do with the condi- 
tions which permit officials justifiably 
to distribute funds; the comparative 
extent to which it is deemed neces- 
sary to provide funds for Negroes; 
the amounts that are spent for in- 
structional, maintenance, and other 
items incident to the upkeep of the 
schools; and the problem of providing 
financial support sufficient to insure 
personnel and physical equipment 
that will permit the Negro schools 
and teachers to approximate state or 
standardizing - agency requirements. 
The methods employed by research 
workers were to obtain information 
concerning the various school systems 
by means of reports or personal visits, 
and by means of a detailed study 
of available financial reports. The 
conclusions were descriptions of the 
sources and amounts of the funds 


provided, and the attitudes of the 
agencies responsible for such. 


There are several outstanding prob- 
lems in financing education for Ne- 
groes which were not dealt with by 
the studies reviewed, for example, the 
method of bringing financial support 
for Negroes up to the level of finan- 
cial support for whites, in the face of 
very evident disparities in all separate 
school systems. 

Teaching Personnel.—Seven, or 9.33 
per cent, of the studies were chiefly 
concerned with an investigation of 
these instructional agencies. All of 
the studies dealt with teachers in cer- 
tain segregated public school systems. 
The problems were generally con- 
cerned with the qualifications of the 
teachers, the salaries received, the 
pupil-teacher ratio, sex, marital status, 
social activities, and the varying de- 
grees of instructional success or pro- 
fessional abilities. Also, the problems 
attempted to show that the trends in 
regard to the teaching personnel were 
toward higher academic preparation 
of teachers, increased salaries, and a 
more commendable type of profes- 
sional attitude. The methods of re- 
search were to evaluate reports con- 
cerning teachers by administrators 
and in some cases to send question- 
naires to the teachers themselves, in 
an attempt to determine the place 
and extent of their academic prepara- 
tion, the length of their experience, the 
salary received, suitability of prepara- 
tion for the position possessed, and 
to send skillfully worded questions 
designed to indicate the teacher’s 
social adaptability for the position 
held. In two cases the teachers were 
personally visited in their classrooms 
and rated by means of some of the 
commonly-accepted rating scales. The 
conclusions were in terms of describ- 
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ing the teaching machinery as set up 
in the individual districts and states 
studied, but only here in a limited 
way. Matters which could be sur- 
veyed objectively, such as academic 
preparation, salaries, pupil-teacher 
ratio, and the like were no doubt 
accurately reported, and encouraging 
trends in these matters were definitely 
shown. However, conclusions regard- 
ing professional attitude and _ skills, 
which include items that do not per- 
mit objective measurement and at 
least are relative to many environ- 
mental elements, usually resulted in 
the research worker giving merely his 
own or some administrative official’s 
opinion. 

Teaching personnel, because of its 
vital relation to an educational pro- 
gram in its entirety, is more than a 
local or individual matter. Although 
no comparison was made between the 
white and Negro teaching forces, in 
every one of the local systems studied, 
obtainable data will show the average 
salary, preparation and the like of the 
Negro teaching force to be inferior to 
that of the white. The need then is 
for a study of these inequalities, so 
as to be able to arrive at worthwhile 
conclusions in regard to the standards 
necessary for efficient teaching, in 
terms of pupil-teacher ratio, training, 
experience, health, and salaries, and 
furthermore the practical steps neces- 
sary to raise the level of Negro teach- 
ers to that established for the best 
white teachers. 

Student Personnel. — Fifteen, or 
19.73 per cent, of the total studies 
dealt with problems concerning the 
students. All of these studies were 
of students of the public school levels, 


except three, one dealing with nursery 





school children and two, with college 
students. Only three of these dealt 
with students in mixed-school situa- 
tions. Eleven of the studies concern 
Negro children only, while four com- 
pare Negro and white students. The 
problems may be generalized as those 
of intellectual abilities, general scho- 
lastic achievement, scholastic achieve- 
ment in special subjects, moral, eco- 
nomic and social status, and health of 
the students. More specifically, the 
problems are to find out if Negro chil- 
dren are inferior intellectually or 
morally to white children, the relation 
of the intellectual status of the Ne- 
gro child to his social and economic 
status, and the extent to which edu- 
‘ation is preparing the Negro child 
more adequately to meet the require- 
ments of his industrial, social and 
scholastic existence. The methods of 
research were chiefly those requiring 
the use of tests, either of standardized 
or modified standardized forms, and 
the comparison of the scores of such 
tests with those obtained by other in- 
vestigators in similar or allied fields. 
Discussions, based upon such scores 
and comparisons, were usually supple- 
mented by reports resulting from a 
review of current literature and opin- 
ions in the various fields concerned. 
The conclusions of these research 
studies, based largely upon the results 
of objective tests, are definite, and 
show at least the following: (1) The 
achievement of the Negro approaches 
the norm of the achievement for the 
white, as the level of social, moral and 
general environmental factors of the 
Negro approach similar factors affect- 
ing the whites. (In the case of stand- 
ardized tests, the norms were derived 


from whites.) (2) The moral, social 
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and health status of the Negro child 
compares favorably with that of the 
white. 

These studies add to a great many 
similar ones concerning the Negro 
child. The conspicuous conclusion 
that environmental factors play such 
an important réle in the achievement 
and adaptability of the Negro stu- 
dent shows the need for studies deal- 
ing with the extent to which legal and 
administrative authorities, in mixed 
as well as in separate school situa- 
tions, recognize the necessity of equal 
surveillance of conditions affecting 
the Negro and white youth, and the 
establishment of equal opportunities 
for all. Neither the legal nor admin- 
istrative responsibilities were studied, 
while both are of paramount impor- 
tance in the child’s life. 

Curriculum Studies —Twenty-three, 
or 30.26 per cent, of the studies were 
concerned with material which is of 
curriculum value. These studies did 
not consider the curriculum provisions 
or requirements in any particular 
school system, but rather were of two 
types: (1) Those discussing particu- 
lar curriculum subjects such as his- 
tory, arithmetic, language, and home 
economics; and (2) those discussing 
phases of curriculum subjects, such 
as history and literature subject-mat- 
ter information concerning the Negro. 
The problems in these studies were 
to present information which is not 
at present included in the subject- 
matter of curriculum courses offered, 
or else to give an expository account 
of the extent to which such subject- 
matter is at present included in the 
curriculum. Particular courses such 
as arithmetic and home economics, as 
presented in schools for Negroes, are 


described. The latter studies deal 
with schools in a particular district 
or state. The methods employed by 
the investigators were to review the 
subject-matter of the courses offered, 
and to survey additional information 
in the various fields. The conclusions 
are generally presented in forms of 
summaries of the information dealt 
with in the body of the report. 

Since all of the studies referred to 
are very limited in terms of their 
contributions or scope, it is evident 
that further investigations of the 
psychological and sociological needs 
of the Negro child is essential, in 
order that a more adequate basis for 
determination of curriculum needs 
may be established. 

Studies of General Educational 
Value—Twenty-one, or 27.63 per 
cent, of the studies are included in 
this group. The problems in these 
studies were frequently very general, 
and vaguely presented. The studies 
herein dealt with, due to the nature 
of their problems, may be classified 
as philanthropic, three; political, two; 
religious, six; industrial, two; eco- 
nomic, four; and _ historical, four. 
These studies required intensive in- 
vestigations into the sources of in- 
formation in the various fields con- 
sidered, and an organized summariza- 
tion of the information obtained from 
the data surveyed was presented. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Briefly summarizing, the following 
significant facts have been shown in 
regard to the seventy-six research 
studies reported for the year 1932: 

1. 65.78 per cent of the studies were 
made in institutions permitting the 
enrollment of Negro as well as white 
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students in their graduate and under- 
graduate departments. 

2. 75 per cent of the authors of 
doctors’ dissertations were white. 

3. 39.76 per cent of the research 
studies were made in universities in 
the Middle Western section of the 
United States. 

4. In terms of subject-matter con- 
tent, the studies were classified as 
follows: administrative, 9.33 per cent; 
financial support, 3.97 per cent; teach- 
ing personnel, 9.33 per cent; student 
personnel, 19.73 per cent; curriculum, 
30.26 per cent; and general educa- 
tional, 27.63 per cent. 

Without doubt the written forms of 
research done by Negroes or whites in 
preparing masters’ theses and doctors’ 
dissertations on subjects dealing with 
information incident to the Negro are 
of as creditable a nature to the col- 
lege or university accepting them as 
similar research reports on any other 
subjects. However, the writer has 
indicated that, excepting possibly 
original investigations, the results of 
the labors of research workers would 
be more profitable to existing fields 
of knowledge concerning the Negro, if 
the work was more extensively exe- 
cuted in terms of problems, which, due 
to their intrinsic nature, are of grave 
concern to the Negro in particular, 
and to al] American citizens in general. 

Also, the writer recognizes definite 
contributions to the subject-matter 








fields in terms of studies covering 
many phases of education such as 
mental achievement, scholastic prog- 
ress, comparisons with white students 
mentally and morally, administrative 
organizations in separate school sys- 
tems, the result of philanthropy, and 
the problem of Negro children in the 
mixed-school systems. In addition, the 
various studies concerning the social 
status of the Negro, the socio-eco- 
nomic status of his home, delinquency 
and health problems, and the histor- 
ical studies dealing with different 
phases of his life, including his religi- 
ous, political and industrial status, 
are valuable. 

Therefore, even though the authors 
frequently fail adequately to define 
their problems, or to draw conclusions 
only after contacting all the available 
data in the fields studied, they never- 
theless make a contribution in that 
they present a scholarly treatment of 
data showing apparent conditions and 
expressions of and about the Amer- 
ican Negro. So it can be seen that a 
start has been made, and a challenge 
is offered to the Negro to accept as 
a worthy description of his conditions, 
what such a collection of facts indi- 
cate, or else present a more trust- 
worthy description. The time is at 
hand to prove that the American Ne- 
gro is not remaining scholastically or 
socially dormant. 
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A Critica) Evaluation of the Yearbook on the 
Negro Elementary School 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS 


THE PURPOSE OF THE YEARBOOK 

The July issue of THe JOURNAL OF 
Necro EpucaTIon, which was devoted 
in its entirety to a critical survey of 
the segregated elementary school for 
Negro children, is the first effort of 
Negro educators to support with facts 
their claims for better educational op- 
portunities for their children in the 
26 states in which segregated schools 
are maintained for white and Negro 
children. The contributors to this is- 
sue of the JouRNAL have undertaken 
by scientific methods: (1) to collect 
facts regarding segregated Negro ele- 
mentary schools, (2) to compare the 
facts thus ascertained with similar 
data for white elementary schools 
in the states maintaining separate 
schools for white and Negro children 
and with general norms for the United 
States as a whole, and (3) to gener- 
alize regarding the findings as a 
means of properly defining the prob- 
blem of Negro education with respect 
to its ultimate solution. 

The purpose of the survey has been 
very satisfactorily realized despite the 
fact that the investigations were car- 
ried on by a number of persons, and 
under limitations which have rendered 
scientific study difficult. The end re- 


sult has been accomplished solely 
through the use of the scientific 


method. The several contributors 
have sought to assemble facts, to an- 
alyze the facts secured, and to indi- 
cate the warranted by 


facts. 


conclusions 


17 


GENERAL PLAN OF THE STUDY 

The plan of assembling a series of 
eight independent studies by as many 
different investigators necessarily en- 
tails considerable repetition. As a re- 
sult, the reader is frequently confused 
by the variation in the amount of 
data presented by the different con- 
tributors and often grows weary from 
the monotonous effect of the repeti- 
tion. However, the findings of the 
several studies are very generally in 
agreement and tend to support the 
same general conclusions. Without 
the aid of generous subventions, no 
single study could have possibly ri- 
valed: in scope the fields covered by 
the different investigators. Even then 
it is doubtful whether the gain in 
unity of treatment made possible by 
single authorship would compensate 
for the variety and extent of the sam- 
plings obtained through multiple au- 
thorship. 

Similarity in treatment was insured 
for the several independent investiga- 
tions: (1) by careful definition of 
each problem to be studied; (2) by re- 
lating each problem to the general 
problem of the yearbook; (3) by as- 
sembling facts instead of opinions; 
(4) by basing conclusions solely on 
factual findings; and (5) by skillful 
editorial service. 

The value of the survey is greatly 
enhanced by a clear-cut introductory 
chapter setting forth the problem to 
be studied and the scope, procedure, 
and significance of its investigation, 
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and a final chapter containing a gen- 
eral summary and conclusions. Read- 
ers desiring to obtain a general per- 
spective of the survey without consid- 
ering the mass of facts presented in 
the individual studies need read only 
these two chapters. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROBLEM 
ATTACKED 

The survey as a whole merits the 
careful study of white as well as Ne- 
gro educators. The problem attacked 
is American in scope, and its ultimate 
solution will not be attained as long 
as it is considered either a racial or a 
local issue. The training of the Ne- 
gro for worthy citizenship transcends 
in importance the means by which 
the end is attained, but the means 
sannot be ignored when the facts show 
the means to be conspicuously inferior 
to those employed for the training of 
citizens of the white race. The imme- 
diate problem thus becomes the im- 
provement of educational opportuni- 
ties in segregated schools; the ultimate 
problem is continued scientific study 
of the education carried on in segre- 
gated and in unsegregated schools to 
the end that the results may reveal 
the best means of producing worthy 
Negro citizens. 
y have 
shown wisdom in restricting their 
study to the consideration of the im- 


The authors of the survey 


mediate problem. Each contributor 
has stated clearly the phase of the 
problem studied and the procedure 
followed. Findings are discussed in 
the light of past history, relative prog- 


ress, and present status. Conclusions 
are drawn on the basis of the facts 
ascertained. The consideration of the 
ultimate problem at this time has 





been properly deferred. Only by im- 
plication does it enter into the gen- 
eralizations of the different contrib- 
utors. 

More adequate data on segregated 
schools than were available for the 
several studies constituting the sur- 
vey are of course desired. The sur- 
vey should undoubtedly result in 
stimulating the collection of the de- 
sired information on a larger scale in 
the future. However, the fairness of 
the samplings presented cannot be 
questioned, and the character of the 
findings would probably undergo only 
slight change if complete data for all 
segregated schools were available for 
consideration. 

Tue FInpINnGs 

The findings show without any 
doubt that the educational opportuni- 
ties of Negro pupils in segregated ele- 
mentary schools are inferior to those 
provided for white children of the 
same communities and for the average 
of the country at large. The conclu- 
sion might not be so disturbing if it 
were not for the fact that particulars 
are presented for the different meas- 
urable aspects of school opportunity. 
Inequalities of educational opportu- 
nity are shown by the findings to be 
both a national and a state problem 
in public education because of the dil- 
ferences in ability of the various 
school units to support schools. This 
condition is true for states with un- 
segregated schools as well as states 
with segregated schools. Disparities 
in educational opportunities with re- 
spect to Negroes are considered only 
in connection with school systems of 
the segregated type. 

Sampling data collected from seven 
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states requiring segregation show that 
from. two to eight times as much 
money per capita is expended for the 
public education of white children as 
for Negroes. Marked difference is also 
revealed in the ratio of the amount 
of training to the salary of the teach- 
ers, the Negro teachers averaging 70 
per cent as much training as the white 
and receiving 41 per cent as much sal- 
ary. Further disparities are shown 
with respect to capital outlays for ele- 
mentary-school buildings, the per 
‘apita value of elementary-school 
property in the three states for which 
comparable data were available being 
50 per cent less for Negroes than for 
whites. Detailed study of the phys- 
ical equipment of segregated schools 
shows general inadequacy of school 
facilities and equipment for Negroes, 
which in turn reveals comparable de- 
ficiency in the school attainments of 
the Negro pupils. School terms for 
Negroes are considerably shorter than 
for whites, with resulting effects on at- 
tendance and educational progress. 
Special types of education for handi- 
capped Negro children (blind, par- 
tially blind, partially deaf, and crip- 
pled) have received less emphasis 
than for similarly handicapped white 
children. Curriculum differentiation 
in general is a matter of amount 
rather than kind, a fact accounted for 
largely by differences in the length of 
school terms. 

Some of the inequalities in the ele- 
mentary education of white and Ne- 
gro children in states employing seg- 
regation could not be immediately 
corrected, even if material facilities 
were equalized. The survey recog- 
nizes this fact and points to the need 
of a program of in-service training 


through improved supervision and the 
scientific study of the problems of 
Negro education. However, the elim- 
ination of gross inequalities is evi- 
dently the first step in a program of 
improvement. Until this is under- 
taken, incentives to self-improvement 
will be lacking among the Negroes 
themselves and the situation will fail 
to stimulate much effort on the part 
of the whites. 

The authors of the survey realize 
the enormity of the problem of imme- 
diately removing inequalities in edu- 
cational opportunities in most states 
maintaining segregated schools. Fed- 
eral aid and private subventions may 
contribute towards the accomplish- 
ment of the desired result, but com- 
plete realization must await political 
and economic changes within these 
states. Progress of the latter type 
will of necessity be gradual rather 
than sudden, but the recognition of 
this fact should not be allowed to miti- 
gate against the exertion of supreme 
effort by both Negroes and whites to 
bring about, as rapidly as possible, 
the removal of great disparities in 
educational opportunities. 

The difficulty of maintaining good 
elementary schools for Negro children 
under the handicaps indicated by the 
findings of the survey is obvious, and, 
until serious effort is made by the 
white population to remove the handi- 
caps, segregated education will be re- 
sisted by those who are forced to sub- 
mit to the disparities imposed. If 
segregated education is considered an 
experiment by the states requiring 
segregation, the conditions of the ex- 
periment should be equalized. To this 
end both races interested in the out- 
come of the experiment should realize 
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the necessity of joint effort in elimi- 
nating, as rapidly as economic and so- 
cial conditions will permit, the dis- 
parities in educational opportunity 
revealed by the survey. 


A GENERAL APPRAISAL 


As an educational survey, this 
study of the segregated Negro ele- 
mentary school compares favorably 
with the best surveys of city and state 
school systems. Scientific procedures 
have been followed meticulously in 
the collection and treatment of the 
data, and the interpretations on the 
whole are free to a marked degree 
from emotional influence. Educators 


generally should give the survey a 
careful reading, and school officers re- 
sponsible for educational programs in 
sections of the country in which seg- 
regation obtains should utilize the 
findings to identify and deal with dis- 
parities in educational opportunities 
shown by the investigation to exist. 

A final value of the survey consists 
in the fact that a body of objective 
data has been made available from 
which future progress in segregated 
education can be measured. The con- 
tributors who have made this possible 
have rendered a service not only to 
the education of the Negro race but 
also to the scientific study of educa- 
tion in the United States. 


Stings SARE 
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Negro Character as Seen by White Authors 


STERLING A. BROWN 


INTRODUCTION 


There are three types of Negroes, 
says Roark Bradford, in his sprightly 
manner: “the nigger, the ‘colored per- 
son,’ and the Negro—upper case N.” 
In his foreword to Ol’ Man Adam an’ 
His Chillun, the source from which 
Marc Connelly drew the Green Pas- 
tures, and a book causing the author 
to be considered, in some circles, a 
valid interpreter of the Negro, Roark 
Bradford defines the Negro’s char- 
acter and potentialities. The Negro, 
he says, is the race leader, not too 
militant, concerned more with eco- 
nomic independence than with civil 
equality. The colored person, “fre- 
quently of mixed blood, loathes the 
blacks and despises the whites... . 
Generally he inherits the weaknesses 
of both races and seldom inherits the 
strength of either. He has the black 
man’s emotions and the white man’s 
inhibitions.” Together with the “poor 
white trash” it is the “colored persons” 
who perpetuate racial hatreds and in- 
cite race riots and lynchings. ‘The 
nigger” interests Mr. Bradford more 
than the rest. He is indolent, entirely 
irresponsible, shiftless, the bugaboo of 
Anglo-Saxon ideals, a poor fighter and 
a poor hater, primitively emotional 
and uproariously funny. 

Such are the “original” contribu- 
tions of Mr. Bradford, who states 
modestly that, in spite of the Negro’s 
penchant to lying: 





* Roark Bradford, Ol’ Man Adam an’ His 
Chillun, New York: Harper and Bros., 1928, 
p. Xi. 


1 
i 


I believe I know them pretty well. I was 
born on a plantation that was worked by 
them; I was nursed by one as an infant 
and I played with one when I was growing 
up. I have watched them at work in the 
fields, in the levee camps, and on the river. 
I have watched them at home, in church, 
at their picnics and their funerals. 


All of this, he believes, gives him 
license to step forth as their inter- 
preter and repeat sterotypes time- 
hallowed in the South. It doesn’t. 
Mr. Bradford’s stories remain highly 
amusing; his generalizations about 
the Negro remain a far better analysis 
of a white man than of the Negro. 
We see that, even in pontifical 
moments, one white Southerner can- 
not escape being influenced by current 
folk-beliefs. 

Mr. Bradford’s views have been re- 
stated at some length to show how 
obviously dangerous it is to rely upon 
literary artists when they advance 
themselves as sociologists and ethnol- 
ogists. Mr. Bradford’s easy pigeon- 
holing of an entire race into three 
small compartments is a familiar 
phenomenon in American literature, 
where the Indian, the Mexican, the 
Irishman, and the Jew have been 
similarly treated. Authors are too 
anxious to have it said, “Here is the 
Negro,” rather than here are a few 
Negroes whom I have seen. If one 
wishes to learn of Negro individuals 
observed from very specialized points 
of view, American literature can help 
him out. Some books will shed a 
great deal of light upon Negro experi- 
ence. But if one wishes to learn of 


* Tbid., p. ix. 
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the Negro, it would be best to study 
the Negro himself; a study that might 
result in the discovery that the Negro 
is more difficult to find than the 
countless human beings called Ne- 
groes. 

The Negro has met with as great in- 
justice in American literature as he 
has in American life. The majority 
of books about Negroes merely stereo- 
type Negro character. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to point out the 
prevalence and history of these ster- 
eotypes. Those considered important 
enough for separate classification, al- 
though overlappings do occur, are 
seven in number: (1) The Contented 
Slave, (2) The Wretched Freeman, 
(3) The Comic Negro, (4) The Brute 
Negro, (5) The Tragic Mulatto, (6) 
The Local Color Negro, and (7) The 
Exotic Primitive. 

A detailed evaluation of each of 
these is impracticable because of 
limitations of space. It can be said, 
however, that all of these stereotypes 
are marked either by exaggeration or 
omissions ; that they all agree in stres- 
sing the Negro’s divergence from an 
Anglo-Saxon norm to the flattery of 
the latter; they could all be used, as 
they probably are, as justification of 
racial proscription; they all illustrate 
dangerous specious generalizing from 
a few particulars recorded by a single 
observer from a restricted point of 
view—which is itself generally dic- 
tated by the desire to perpetuate a 
stereotype. All of these stereotypes 
are abundantly to be found in Amer- 
ican literature, and are generally ac- 
cepted as contributions to true racial 
understanding. Thus one critic, set- 
ting out imposingly to discuss “the 
Negro character” in American litera- 





ture, can still say, unabashedly, that 
“The whole range of the Negro char- 
acter is revealed thoroughly,” * in one 
twenty-six-line sketch by Joel Chand- 
ler Harris of Br’er Fox and Br’er Mud 
Turtle. 

The writer of this essay does not 
consider everything a stereotype that 
shows up the weaknesses of Negro 
character; sometimes the stereotype 
makes the Negro appear too virtuous. 
Nor does he believe the stereotypes of 
contented slaves and buffoons are to 
be successfully balanced by pictures 
of Negroes who are unbelievably in- 
tellectual, noble, self-sacrificial, and 
faultless. Any stereotyping is fatal to 
great, or even to convincing literature. 
Furthermore, he believes that he has 
considered to be stereotypes only 
those patterns whose frequent and 
tedious recurrence can be demon- 
strably proved by even a cursory ac- 
quaintance with the literature of the 
subject. 

THE CONTENTED SLAVE 
“Massa make de darktes lub him 
Case he was so kind... .” 

(Stephen Foster) 

The first lukewarm stirrings of ab- 
olitionary sentiment in the South 
were chilled with Eli Whitney’s in- 
vention of the cotton gin at the close 
of the 18th Century. Up until this time 
the raison d’étre of slavery had not 
been so powerful. But now there 
was a way open to quick wealth; Cot- 
ton was crowned King, and a huge 
army of black servitors was neces- 
sary to keep him upon the throne; 
considerations of abstract justice had 
to give way before economic expedi- 


*John Herbert Nelson, The Negro Char- 
acter in American Literature, Lawrence, 
Kansas: The Department of Journalism 
Press, 1926, p. 118. 
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ency. A complete rationale of slav- 
ery was evolved. 

One of the most influential of the 
authorities defending slavery was 
President Dew of William and Mary 
College, who stated, in 1832, 

_., slavery had been the condition of all 
ancient culture, that Christianity approved 
servitude, and that the law of Moses had 
both assumed and positively established 
slavery. . . . It is the order of nature and of 
God that the being of superior faculties and 
knowledge, and therefore of superior power, 
should control and dispose of those who 
are inferior. It is as much in the order of 
nature that men should enslave each other 
as that other animals should prey upon each 
other. 

The pamphlet of this young teacher 
was extensively circulated, and was 
substantiated by Chancellor Harper 
of the University of South Carolina 
in 1838: 

Man is born to subjection. .. . The pro- 
clivity of the natural man is to domineer or 
to be subservient. . . . If there are sordid, 
servile, and laborious offices to be per- 
formed, is it not better that there should be 
sordid, servile, and laborious beings to per- 
form them? *® 

The economic argument had frequent 
proponents; an ex-governor of Vir- 
ginia showed that, although Virginia 
was denied the tremendous prosperity 
accruing from cotton raising, it 
was still granted the opportunity to 
profit from selling Negroes to the far 
South. Sociologists and anthropolo- 
gists hastened forward with proof of 
the Negro’s three-fold inferiority: 
physically (except for his adaptability 
to cotton fields and rice swamps), 
mentally, and morally. Theologists 
advanced the invulnerable arguments 
from the Bible; in one of the “Bible 
Defences of Slavery” we read: “The 





.. William E. Dodd, The Cotton Kingdom, 
Chapter III, Philosophy of the Cotton 
Planter, p. 53. 

*Ibid., p. 57. 
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curse of Noah upon Ham, had a gen- 
eral and interminable application to 
the whole Hamite race, in placing 
them under a peculiar liability of be- 
ing enslaved by the races of the two 
other brothers.” ° 

The expressions of these dominant 
ideas in the fiction and poetry of the 
period did not lag far behind. In fact, 
one influential novel was among the 
leaders of the van, for in 1832, the 
year in which Professor Dew stated 
the argument that was to elevate him 
to the presidency of William and 
Mary College, John P. Kennedy pub- 
lished a work that was to make him 
one of the most widely read and 
praised authors of the Southland. His 
ideas of the character of the Negro 
and of slavery are in fundamental 
agreement with those of Dew and 
Harper. According to F. P. Gaines, 
in The Southern Plantation, Ken- 
nedy’s Swallow Barn has the historical 
significance of starting the plantation 
tradition, a tradition hoary and mil- 
dewed in our own day, but by no 
means moribund. 

Swallow Barn is an idyllic picture 
of slavery on a tidewater plantation. 
The narrator, imagined to be from 
the North (Kennedy himself was from 
Tidewater Maryland), comes to Vir- 
ginia, expecting to see a drastic state 
of affairs. Instead, he finds a kindly 
patriarchy and grateful, happy slaves. 
After vignettes of the Negro’s laziness, 
mirth, vanity, improvidence, done 
with some charm and, for a Southern 
audience, considerable persuasiveness, 
the “Northern” narrator concludes: 


I am quite sure they never could become 
a happier people than I find them here... . 


*Josiah Priest, Bible Defence of Slavery. 
Glasgow, Ky.: W. S. Brown, 1851, p. 52. 
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No tribe of people has ever passed from 
barbarism to civilization whose .. . prog- 
ress has been more secure from harm, more 
genial to their character, or better supplied 
with mild and beneficent guardianship, 
adapted to the actual state of their intel- 
lectual feebleness, than the Negroes of 
Swallow Barn. And, from what I can gather, 
it is pretty much the same on the other 
estates in this region.’ 


Shortly after the publication of 
Swallow Barn, Edgar Allan Poe wrote: 

... We must take into consideration the 
peculiar character (I may say the peculiar 
nature) of the Negro. . [Some believe 
that Negroes] are, like ourselves, the sons 
of Adam and must, therefore, have like pas- 
sions and wants and feelings and tempers 
in all respects. This we deny and appeal to 
the knowledge of all who know. . We 
shall take leave to speak as of things in 
esse, in a degree of loyal devotion on the 
part of the slave to which the white man’s 
heart is a stranger, and of the master’s 
reciprocal feeling of parental attachment to 
his humble dependent. . . . That these senti- 
ments in the breast of the Negro and his 
master are stronger than they would be un- 
der like circumstances between individuals 
of the white race, we believe. 

In The Gold-Bug, Poe shows this 
reciprocal relationship between Jupi- 
ter, a slave, and his master. Southern 
fiction of the thirties and forties sup- 
ported the thesis of Kennedy and Poe 
without being so explicit. The mu- 
tual affection of the races, the slave’s 
happiness with his status, and his re- 
fusal to accept freedom appear here 
and there, but the books were dedi- 
cated less to the defense of the pecu- 
liar institution than to entertainment. 
William Gilmore Simms, for instance, 
includes in The Yemassee, a novel 
published in the same year as Swal- 
low Barn, the typical pro-slavery sit- 
uation of a slave’s refusing freedom: 
“T d—n to h—ll, maussa, ef I guine to 
be free!” roared the adhesive black, 
in a tone of unrestrainable determina- 


John P. Kennedy, Swallow Barn, p. 453. 
8’ Edgar Allan Poe, Literary Criticism, Vol. 
1, “Slavery in the United States,” p. 271. 





tion.” But the burden of this book 
is not pro-slavery; Hector earns his 
freedom by the unslavish qualities of 
physical prowess, foresight, and cour- 
age in battle. 

In 1853, Simms, in joining forces 
with Dew and Harper in the Pro-Slav- 
ery Argument, writes: “Slavery has 
elevated the Negro from savagery. 
The black man’s finer traits of fidelity 
and docility were encouraged in his 
servile position. . . .” *° Simms turned 
from cursory references to slavery to 
ardent pro-slavery defense, in com- 
pany with other novelists of the South, 
for a perfectly definite reason. The 
abolitionary attacks made by men like 
Garrison had taken the form of pam- 
phlets, and these had been answered 

kind. The publication of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin in 1851, however, showed 
that the abolitionists had converted 
the novel into a powerful weapon. 
Pro-slavery authors were quick to 
take up this weapon, although their 
wielding of it was without the power 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Swallow 
Barn was reissued in 1851, and “be- 
sides the numerous controversial 
pamphlets and articles in periodicals 
there were no fewer than fourteen 
pro-slavery novels and one long poem 
published in the three years (1852-54) 
following the appearance of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” ™ 

These novels are all cut out of the 
same cloth. Like Swallow Barn, they 
omit the economic basis of slavery, 


* William Gilmore Simms, The Yemassee. 
Richmond: B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., 
1911, p. 423. The italics are mine but not 
the omissions. 

” Jeanette Reid Tandy, “Pro-Slavery Prop- 
aganda in American Fiction of the Fifties,’ 
South Atlantic Quarterly, Vol. XXI, No. 1, 
p. 41. 

" Tbid., p. 41. 
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and minimize “the sordid, servile and 
laborious offices’ which Chancellor 
Harper had considered the due of 
“sordid, servile, and laborious beings.” 
The pro-slavery authors use the first 
adjective only in considering free Ne- 
groes, or those who, by some quirk of 
nature, are disobedient; admit the sec- 
ond completely; and deny the third. 
Slavery to all of them is a beneficent 
guardianship, the natural and inevi- 
table state for a childish people. 

There is very little reference to 
Negroes working in the fields; even 
then they are assigned to easy tasks 
which they lazily perform to the tune 
of slave melodies. They are generally 
described as “leaving the fields.” They 
are allowed to have, for additional 
provisions and huckstering, their own 
garden-plots, which they attend in 
their abundant leisure. Their holi- 
days are described at full length: the 
corn huskings, barbecuing, Yuletide 
parties, and hunting the possum by 
the light of a kindly moon. 

In Life at the South, or Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin As It Is (1852), Uncle Tom, 
out of hurt vanity, but not for any 
more grievous cause, runs away. His 
wife, Aunt Dinah, although loving 
Tom, realizes that her greater loyalty 
is due to her master, and not to her 
errant spouse, and refuses to escape 
with him. Tom, after experiencing the 
harshness of the unfeeling North, begs 
to return to slavery. In The Planter’s 
Northern Bride, the bride, having 
come to the slave South with misgiv- 
ings, is quickly converted to an en- 
thusiast for slavery, since it presents 
“an aspect so tender and affectionate.” 
One fears that the bride is not un- 
partisan, however, since her appear- 
ance on the plantation elicited wild 


cries of worship, and her beloved hus- 
band is a great ethnologist, proving 
that the Negro’s peculiar skull and 
skin were decreed by the divine fiat 
so that he could pick cotton. In The 
Yankee Slave Dealer, the meddling 
abolitionist cannot persuade any 
slaves to run off with him except a 
half-witted rogue. One slave recited 
to him verbatim a miniature Bible 
Defence of Slavery, citing the book of 
the Bible, the chapter, and the verse. 
In The Hireling and The Slave, Wil- 
liam J. Grayson, “poet laureate” of 
South Carolina, contrasts the lot of 
the industrial worker of the North 
with that of the slave. Gems of this 
widely read poetical disquisition fol- 
low: 

And yet the life, so unassailed by care, 
So blessed with moderate work, with ample 


are, 
With all the good the starving pauper 
needs, 
The happier slave on each plantation 
leads .... (p. 50) 


And Christian slaves may challenge as their 


own, — 
The blessings claimed in fabled states 


alone .... (p. 50) 

This pattern of the joyous content- 
ment of the slave in a paradisaical 
bondage persisted and was strongly 
reenforced in Reconstruction days. If 
it was no longer needed for the de- 
fense of a tottering institution, it was 
needed for reasons nearly as exigent. 
Ancestor worshippers, the sons of a 
fighting generation, remembering bit- 
terly the deaths or sufferings of their 
fathers, became elegists of a lost cause 
and cast a golden glow over the plan- 
tation past; unreconstructed “fire-eat- 
ers,” determined to resurrect slavery 
as far as they were able, needed as a 
cardinal principle the belief that Ne- 
groes were happy as slaves, and hope- 
lessly unequipped for freedom. Both 
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types were persuasive, the first be- 
cause the romantic idealizing of the 
past will always be seductive to a cer- 
tain large group of readers, and the 
second because the sincere unremit- 
ting harping upon one argument will 
finally make it seem plausible. We 
find, therefore, that whereas Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin had triumphed in the 
antebellum controversy, the pro-slav- 
ery works of Page, Russell, and Har- 
ris swept the field in Reconstruction 
days. It is from these last skillful 
authors, undeniably acquainted with 
Negro folk-life, and affectionate to- 
ward certain aspects of it, that the 
American reading public as a whole 
has accepted the delusion of the Ne- 
gro as contented slave, entertaining 
child, and docile ward. 

Mutual affection between the races 
is a dominant theme. Thus, Irwin Rus- 
sell, the first American poet to treat 
Negro life in folk speech, has his ex- 
slave rhapsodizing about his “Mahsr 
John.” “Washintum an’ Franklum 

. wuzn’t nar a one... come up 
to Mahsr John”: 
Well times is changed. De war it come an’ 
sot de niggers free 
now ol’ Mahsr John ain’t hardly wut 
as much as me; 
He had to pay his debts, an’ so his lan’ is 
mostly gone— 
An’ I declar’ I’s sorry for my pore ol’ 
Mahsr John.” 
The volume has many other references 
to the slave’s docility toward, and 
worship of his master. 

Irwin Russell implies throughout 
that the Southern white best under- 
stands how to treat the Negro. Per- 
haps this is one reason for Joel Chan- 
dler Harris’ praise: 


An’ 


=] 


iJ 


*Trwin Russell, Christmas Night in the 
Quarters, New York: The Century Co., 
1917, pp. 63 ff. 





But the most wonderful thing about the 
dialect poetry of Irwin Russell is his ac- 
curate conception of the negro character 
.... Ido not know where could be found 
today a happier or a more perfect repre- 
sentation of negro character. 


On reading Russell’s few poems, one 
is struck by the limited gamut of 
characteristics allowed to Negroes. 
Inclined to the peccadilloes of cheat- 
ing, lying easily; a good teller of comic 
stories, a child of mirth, his greatest 
hardship that of being kicked about 
by refractory mules, and his deepest 
emotion, compassion for his master’s 
lost estate—surely this is hardly a 
“perfect” representation of even Ne- 
gro folk character? 

Thomas Nelson Page followed Rus- 
sell’s lead in poetry. In the poems of 
Befo’ De War, Page puts into the 
mouths of his Negroes yearnings for 
the old days and expressions of the 
greatest love for old marster. One old 
slave welcomes death if it will replace 
him in old ‘“Marster’s service.” Old 
Jack entrusts his life-earnings to his 
son to give to young “Marster,” since 
the latter can’t work and needs them 
more.?® 

In most of Page’s widely influential 
stories, there is the stock situation of 
the lifelong devotion of master and 
body-servant. In Marse Chan, old 
“Marse” is blinded in rescuing a slave 
from a burning barn. Sam accom- 
panies his young Marse Chan to the 
war, his devotion overcoming “racial 
cowardice” to such a degree that he 
rides to the very cannon’s mouth with 
him, and brings back his master’s 
body. Of slavery, Sam speaks thus: 


Dem wuz good old times, marster—de bes’ 
Sam ever see! Dey wuz, in fac’! Niggers 


*Thomas Nelson Page, Befo’ De War. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1906, 
“Little Jack.” 
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didn’t hed nothin ’t all to do—jes’ hed to 
Yen to de feedin’ an’ cleanin’ de hosses, an’ 
doin’ what de marster tell ’em to do; an’ 
when dey wuz sick, dey had things sont ’em 
out de house, an’ de same doctor come to 
see em whar ten’ do de white folks when 
dey wuz po’ly. D’yar warn’ no trouble nor 
nothin.* 

Over all his fiction there is the 

reminiscent melancholy of an exiled 
Adam, banished by a flaming sword— 
wielded not by Michael but by a Yan- 
kee devil, from what was truly an 
Eden. In The Negro: The Southern- 
er’s Problem, we read: 
In fact, the ties of pride were such that it 
was often remarked that the affection of 
the slaves was stronger toward the whites 
than toward their own offspring.”® 


And in the same book there is an 
apostrophe to the “mammy” that is 
a worthy forerunner of the bids so 
many orators make for interracial 
good-will, and of the many remuner- 
ative songs that emerge from Tin Pan 
Alley. 

Joel Chandler Harris is better 
known for his valuable contribution 
to literature and folk-lore in recording 
the Uncle Remus stories than for his 
aid in perpetuation of the “plantation 
Negro” stereotype. Nevertheless, a 
merely cursory study of Uncle Remus’ 
character would reveal his close rela- 
tionship to the “Caesars,” “Hectors,” 
“Pompeys,” et al. of the pro-slavery 
novel, and to Page’s “Uncle Jack” and 
“Uncle Billy.” In Uncle Remus’s phi- 
losophizing about the old days of slav- 
ery there is still the wistful nostalgia. 
Harris comments, “In Middle Georgia 
the relations between master and slave 
were as perfect as they could be under 
the circumstances.” This might mean 


New York: Chas. Seribner’s Sons, 1889. 

_ Thomas Nelson Page, The Negro: The 
Southerner’s Problem. 
Scribners’ Sons, 1904, p. 174. 


“Thomas Nelson Page, In Ole Virginia. 


New York: Chas. 


a great deal, or nothing, but it is ob- 
vious from other words of Harris that, 
fundamentally, slavery was to him a 
kindly institution, and the Negro was 
contented. Slavery was: 

. in some of its aspects far more beautiful 
and inspiring than any of the relations be- 
tween employers and the employed in this 
day .* 

George Washington Cable, although 
more liberal in his views upon the Ne- 
gro than his Southern contemporaries, 
gives an example of the self-abnegat- 
ing servant in Posson Jone’. This 
slave uses his wits to safeguard his 
master. A goodly proportion of the 
Negro servants are used to solve the 
complications of their “white-folks.” 
They are in a long literary tradition— 
that of the faithful, clever servant— 
and they probably are just as true to 
Latin prototypes as to real Negroes. 
In the works of F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Harry Stilwell Edwards, and in Mau- 
rice Thompson’s Balance of Power, we 
have this appearance of a black deus 
ex machina. 

To deal adequately with the numer- 
ous books of: elegiac reminiscence of 
days “befo’ de war” would be beyond 
the scope and purpose of this essay. 
The tone of them all is to be found in 
such sad sentences as these: 

Aunt Phebe, Uncle Tom, Black Mammy, 
Uncle Gus, Aunt Jonas, Uncle Isom, and 
all the rest—who shall speak all your virtues 
or enshrine your simple faith and fidelity? 
It is as impossible as it is to describe the 
affection showered upon you by those whom 
you called ““Marster” and “Mistis.”™ 

Ambrose Gonzales grieves that “the 


old black folk are going fast” with the 


*Julia Collier Harris, Joel Chandler Har- 
ris, Editor and Essayist. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1931, “The 
Old-Time Darky,” p. 129. 

“Essie Collins Matthews, Aunt Phebe, 
Uncle Tom and Others. Columbus, Ohio: 
The Champlin Press, 1915, p. 13. 
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passing of the “strict but kindly dis- 
cipline of slavery,” yearning, in Ten- 
nysonian accents, “for the tender 
grace of a day that is dead.” '* 
Although the realism of today is 
successfully discounting the senti- 
mentalizing of the Old South, there 
are still many contemporary mani- 
festations of the tradition. Herges- 
heimer, arch-romanticist that he is, 
writes that he would be happy to pay 
with everything the wasted presence 
holds for the return of the pastoral 
civilization based on slavery.’® 
Donald Davidson, a Tennessee 
poet, has written this: 
Black man, when you and I were young 


together, 

We knew each other’s hearts. Though I 
am no longer 

A child, and you perhaps unfortunately 

Are no longer a child, we still understand 

Better maybe than others. There is the 
wall 

Between us, anciently erected. Once 

It might have been crossed, men say. But 
now I cannot. 

Forget that I was master, and you can 
hardly 

Forget that you were slave. 
build 

The ancient wall, but there it painfully is. 

Let us not bruise our foreheads on the 
wall.” 


OV Massa’s People, by Orlando 
Kay Armstrong, is one of the most 
recent of the books in which ex- 
slaves speak—as in Page apparently 
with their master’s voice—their praise 
of slavery. The theme seems inex- 
haustible; in the February issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly it is restated 
in nearly the words that have already 
been quoted. Designed originally to 
defend slavery, it is now a convenient 


We did not 


*Ambrose Gonzales, With Aesop Along 
the Black Border. Columbia, 8.C.: The 
State Co., 1924, p. xiv. 

“Joseph Hergesheimer, Quiet Cities. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928, pp. 14 ff. 


“Donald Davidson, The Tall Men. New 
York: 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927, p. 39. 





argument for those wishing to keep 
“the Negro in his place”—out of great 
love for him, naturally—believing 
that he will be happier so. 


THe WRETCHED FREEMAN 


“Go tell Marse Linkum, to tek his 
freedom back.” 


As a foil to the contented slave, 
pro-slavery authors set up another 
puppet—the wretched free Negro. He 
was necessary for the argument. Most 
of the pro-slavery novels paid a good 
deal of attention to his degradation. 
Either the novelist interpolated a long 
disquisition on the disadvantages of 
his state both to the country and to 
himself, or had his happy slaves fear 
contact with him as with a plague. 

In Life at The South, or Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin as It Is, Uncle Tom ex- 
periences harsh treatment from un- 
feeling Northern employers, sees Ne- 
groes frozen to death in snow storms, 
and all in all learns that the North 
and freedom is no stopping place for 
him. In The Yankee Slave Dealer, 
the slaves are insistent upon the poor 
lot of free Negroes. In The Planter’s 
Northern Bride, Crissy runs away 
from freedom in order to be happy 
again in servitude. Grayson in The 
Hireling and Slave prophesies thus: 


Such, too, the fate the Negro must deplore 

If slavery guards his subject race no more, 

If by weak friends or vicious counsels led 

To change his blessings for the hireling’s 
bread. ... 

There in the North in surburban dens and 
human sties, 

In foul excesses sung, the Negro lies; 

A moral pestilence to taint and stain. 

His life a curse, his death a social gain, 

Debased, despised, the Northern pariah 
knows 

He shares no good that liberty bestows; 

Spurned from her gifts, with each succes- 
sive year, 

In drunken want his numbers disappear.” 


2 William J. Grayson, The Hireling and 


the Slave. Charleston, S.C., McCarter and 
Co., 1856, pp. 68 ff. 
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There was a carry-over of these 
ideas in the Reconstruction. Harris, 
in one of his most moving stories, 
Free Joe, showed the tragedy of a free 
Negro in a slave-holding South, where 
he was considered a bad model by 
slave-owners, an economic rival by 
poor whites, and something to be 
avoided by the slaves. The story 
might be considered as a condemna- 
tion of a system, but in all probabil- 
ity was taken to be another proof of 
the Negro’s incapacity for freedom. 
Although Harris wrote generously of 
Negro advancement since emancipa- 
tion, there is little doubt that the im- 
plications of many passages furthered 
the stereotype under consideration. 

Page, a bourbon “fire-eater,” for all 

of his yearnings for his old mammy, 
saw nothing of good for Negroes in 
emancipation: 
Universally, they [Southerners] will tell you 
that while the old-time Negroes were in- 
dustrious, saving, and, when not misled, well- 
behaved, kindly, respectful, and self-respect- 
ing, and while the remnant of them who 
remain still retain generally these charac- 
teristics, the “new issue,” for the most part, 
are lazy, thriftless, intemperate, insolent, 
dishonest, and without the most rudimen- 
tary elements of morality .... Universally, 
they report a general depravity and retro- 
gression of the Negroes at large, in sections 
in which they are left to themselves, closely 
resembling a reversion to barbarism.” 

The notion of the Negro’s being 
doomed to extinction was sounded by 
a chorus of pseudo-scientists, bringing 
forth a formidable (?) array of proofs. 
Lafcadio Hearn yielded to the lure 
of posing as a prophet: 

As for the black man, he must disappear 
with the years. Dependent like the ivy, he 
needs some strong oak-like friend to cling 
to. His support has been cut from him, and 


his life must wither in its prostrate help- 
lessness. Will he leave no trace of his past? 





_*Thomas Nelson Page, The Negro: The 
Southerner’s Problem, op. cit., p. 80. 


.... Ah, yes! ... the weird and beautiful 
melodies born in the hearts of the poor, 
child-like people to whom freedom was de- 
struction.” 
Many were the stories ringing changes 
on the theme: “Go tell Marse Lin- 
kum, to tek his freedom back.” Thus, 
in The Carolina Low Country, Mr. 
Sass writes of Old Aleck, who, on be- 
ing freed, spoke his little piece: “Miss, 
I don’t want no wagis.” “God bless 
you, old Aleck,” sighs Mr. Sass. 

Modern neo-confederates repeat the 
stereotype. Allen Tate, co-member 
with Donald Davidson of the Nash- 
ville saviors of the South, implies in 
Jefferson Davis, His Rise and Fall, 
that to educate a Negro beyond his 
station brings him unhappiness. One 
of the chief points of agreement in 
the Neo-Confederate I’ll Take My 
Stand by Davidson, Tate and ten 
others is that freedom has proved to 
be a perilous state for the Negro. 
Joseph Hergesheimer agrees: “A free 
Negro is more often wretched than 
not.” ** “Slavery was gone, the old 
serene days were gone. Negroes were 
bad because they were neither slave 
nor free.” *> And finally, a modern 
illustration must suffice. Eleanor Mer- 
cein Kelly in an elegy for the vanish- 
ing South, called Monkey Motions, 
pities “the helplessness of a simple 
jungle folk, a bandar-log, set down in 
the life of cities and expected to be 
men.” 7 

It is, all in all, a sad picture that 
these savants give. What concerns 


* Lafcadio Hearn, Letters from the Raven. 
New York: A. & C. Boni, 1930, p. 168. 

*Joseph Hergesheimer, op. cit., p. 137. 

*Ibid., p. 293. 

*Blanche Colton Williams, O. Henry 
Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1927. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
p. 207. 
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us here, however, is its persistence, a 
thing inexpressibly more sad. 


Tue Comic NEGRO 
“That Reminds Me of a Story. There 

Were Once Two Ethiopians, Sambo 

and Rastus ... .” (1,001 After-Dinner 

Speakers.) 

The stereotype of the “comic Ne- 
gro” is about as ancient as the “con- 
tented slave.” Indeed, they might be 
considered complementary, since, if 
the Negro could be shown as per- 
petually mirthful, his state could not 
be so wretched. This is, of course, the 
familiar procedure when conquerors 
depict a subject people. English au- 
thors at the time of Ireland’s greatest 
persecution built up the stereotype of 
the comic Irishman, who fascinated 
English audiences, and unfortunately, 
in a manner known to literary histo- 
rians, influenced even Irish authors.** 
Thus, we find, in a melodrama about 
Irish life, an English officer soliloquiz- 
ing: 

I swear, the Irish nature is beyond my com- 
prehension. A strange people!—merry ‘mid 
their misery—laughing through their tears, 
like the sun shining through the rain. Yet 
what simple philosophers they! They tread 
life’s path as if ’twere strewn with roses 
devoid of thorns, and make the most of 
life with natures of sunshine and song.” 

Any American not reading the words 
“Trish nature” could be forgiven for 
taking the characterization to refer 
to American Negroes. Natures of 
sunshine and song, whose wretched- 
ness becomes nothing since theirs in 


a simple philosophy of mirth! So 
runs the pattern. 
“Vide: George Bernard Shaw’s John 


Bull’s Other Island, Daniel Corkery’s Synge 
and Anglo-Irish Literature, Yeat’s Plays 
and Controversies, Lady Gregory’s Our Irish 
Theatre, for attacks upon the “comic” Irish- 
man stereotype. 

*John Fitzgerald Murphy, The Shamrock 
and The Rose. Boston: Walter H. Baker 


p. 25. 


Co., n. d., 
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In her excellent book, American 
Humor, Constance Rourke points out 
the Negro as one of the chief ingre- 
dients of the potpourri of American 
humor. She traces him as far back 
as the early ’20’s when Edwin Forrest 
made up as a Southern plantation Ne- 
gro to excite the risibilities of Cin- 
cinnati. In The Spy, Cooper belabors 
the grotesqueness of Caesar’s appear- 
ance, although Caesar is not purely 
and simply the buffoon: 

.... But it was in his legs that nature had 
indulged her most capricious humor. There 
was an abundance of material injudiciously 
used. The calves were neither before nor 
behind, but rather on the outer side of the 
limb, inclining forward .... The leg was 
placed so near the center (of the foot) as 
to make it sometimes a matter of dispute 
whether he was not walking backward.” 
Kennedy in his Swallow Barn not only 
reveals the Negro as delighted by the 
master’s benevolence, but also as de- 
lighting the master by his ludicrous 
departure from the Anglo-Saxon norm. 
Kennedy revels in such descriptions 
as the following: 

His face . . . . was principally composed of 
a pair of protuberant lips, whose luxuriance 
seemed intended as an indemnity for a pair 
of crushed nostrils. Two bony feet 
occupied shoes, each of the superfices and 
figure of a hoe... . Wrinkled, decrepit old 
men, with faces shortened as if with draw- 
ing strings, noses that seemed to have run 
all to nostril, and with feet of the configu- 
ration of a mattock... .” 


It was in the early ’30’s, however, 
that T. D. Rice first Jumped “Jim 
Crow” in the theaters along the Ohio 
River and set upon the stage the 
“minstrel Negro.” Apparently im- 
mortal, this stereotype was to involve 
in its perpetuation such famous actors 
as Joseph Jefferson and David Be- 
lasco, to make Amos ’n’ Andy as es- 

*James Fenimore Cooper, The Spy. New 


York: Scott, Foresman Co., 1927, p. 45. 
Kennedy, op. cil., passim. 
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sential to American domesticity as a 
car in every garage, and to mean af- 
fluence for a Jewish comedian of 
whom only one gesture was asked: 
that he sink upon one knee, extend 
his white-gloved hands, and cry out 
“Mammy.” 

In pro-slavery fiction the authors 
seemed to agree on the two aspects 
of the comic Negro—that he was ludi- 
crous to others, and forever laughing 
himself. Grayson writes in The Hire- 
ling and The Slave: 


The long, loud laugh, that freemen seldom 


share, 

Heaven’s boon to bosoms unapproached by 
care; 

And boisterous jest and humor unre- 
fined # 


To introduce comic relief, perhaps, in 
stories that might defeat their own 
purposes if confined only to the har- 
rowing details of slavery, anti-slavery 
authors had their comic characters. 
Topsy is the classic example; it is 
noteworthy that in contemporary act- 
ing versions of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
Topsy and the minstrel show note, if 
not dominant, are at least of equal im- 
portance to the melodrama of Eliza 
and the bloodhounds. 

Reconstruction literature developed 
the stereotype. Russell’s Negroes give 
side-splitting versions of the Biblical 
story (foreshadowing Bradford’s Ol’ 
Man Adam An’ His Chillun), or have 
a fatal fondness for propinquity to a 
mule’s rear end. Page’s Negroes punct- 
uate their worship of “ole Marse” with 
“Kyah-kyahs,” generally directed at 
themselves. The humor of Uncle Re- 
mus is nearer to genuine folk-humor, 
which—it might be said in passing— 
is not the same as the “comic Negro” 
humor. Negroes in general, in the 


—___. 


s ere . 
"Grayson, op. cit., p. 51. 


Reconstruction stories, are seen as 
creatures of mirth—who wouldn’t suf- 
fer from hardship, even if they had 
to undergo it. Thus a Negro, sen- 
tenced to the chain-gang for stealing 
a pair of breeches, is made the theme 
of a comic poem.** This is illustra- 
tive. There may be random jokes in 
Southern court rooms, but joking 
about the Negroes’ experiences with 
Southern “justice” and with the chain- 
gang is rather ghastly—like laughter 
at the mouth of hell. Creatures of 
sunshine and of song! 

The “comic Negro” came into his 
own in the present century, and 
brought his creators into theirs. Oc- 
tavius Cohen, who looks upon the 
idea of Negro doctors and lawyers and 
society belles as the height of the ridi- 
culous, served such clienteles as that 
of The Satusday Evening Post for a 
long time with the antics of Florian 
Slappey. His work is amusing at its 
best, but is pseudo-Negro. Instead of 
being a handicap, however, that seems 
a recommendation to his audience. 
Trusting to most moth-eaten devices 
of farce, and interlarding a Negro 
dialect never heard on land or sea— 
compounded more of Dogberry and 
Mrs. Malaprop than of Birmingham 
Negroes,** he has proved to the 
whites that all along they have known 
the real Negro—‘Isn’t he funny, 


“Belle Richardson Harrison, Poetry of 
the Southern States, Edited by Clement 
Wood, Girard, Kansas: Haldeman-Julius 
Co., 1924, p. 36. 

3Veh, an’ was he to git one good bite at 
a cullud man like me, he’d exterminate me 
so quick I wouldn’t even have a chance to 
notrify my heirs,” “I ain’t hahdly sawn her 
right recent,” are examples of his inimitable 
(fortunately so, although Amos an’ Andy 
try it in “I’se regusted,” ete.) dialect; 
“Drastic” “Unit” “Quinine” “Midnight,” 
and “Sons and Daughters of I Will Arise” 
are examples of his nomenclature. 
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now!”—and has shown to Negroes 
what whites wanted them to resemble. 
Mrs. Octavius Roy Cohen follows in 
the wake of her illustrious husband in 
Our Darktown Press, a gleaning of 
“boners” from Aframerican newspa- 
pers. Editorial carelessness is sadly 
enough familiar in race journals; 
every item in the book is vouched for, 
but the total effect is the reenforcing 
of a stereotype that America loves to 
believe in. 

Arthur E. Akers, with a following 
in another widely read magazine, is 
another farceur. He uses the situa- 
tion of the domestic difficulty, as old 
as medieval fabliaux and farces—and 
places it in a Southern Negro commu- 
nity, and has his characters speak an 
approximation to Negro dialect—but 
too slick and ‘literary’ for conviction. 
Irate shrews and “Milquetoast” hus- 
bands, with razors wielded at depart- 
ing parts of the anatomy, are Akers’ 
stock-in-trade. Hugh Wiley with his 
Wildcat, inseparable from his goat, 
Lady Luck, unsavory but a talisman, 
is another creator of the farce that 
Negro life is too generally believed to 
be. E. K. Means, with obvious know]l- 
edge of Southern Negro life, is con- 
cerned to show in the main its ludi- 
crous side, and Irvin Cobb, with a 
reputation of after-dinner wit to up- 
hold, is similarly confined. 

The case of Roark Bradford is dif- 
ferent. An undoubted humorist, in 
the great line of Twain and the tall 
tales of the Southwest, he gleans from 
a rich store of Negro speech and folk- 
ways undeniably amusing tales. But 


as his belief about the Negro (cf. In- 
troduction) might attest, he has a de- 
finite attitude to the Negro to uphold. 
His stories of the easy loves of the 
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levee (frequently found in Collier’s) 
concentrate upon the comic aspect of 
Negro life, although another observer 
might well see the tragic. In Ol’ Man 
Adam an’ His Chillun we have farce 
manufactured out of the Negro’s re- 


ligious beliefs. It seems to the writer 
that the weakest sections of Green 
Pastures stick closest to Bradford’s 
stories, and that the majesty and re- 
verence that can be found in the play 
must come from Mare Connelly. In 
John Henry, Bradford has definitely 
weakened his material by making 
over a folk-hero into a clown. 

Although the situations in which 
the comic Negro finds himself range 
from the fantastic as in Cohen, to the 
possible as in “The Two Black Crows” 
and in “Amos ’n’ Andy,” his charac- 
teristics are fairly stable. The “comic 
Negro” is created for the delectation 
of a white audience, condescending 
and convinced that any departure 
from the Anglo-Saxon norm is amus- 
ing, and that any attempt to enter 
the special provinces of whites, such 
as wearing a dress suit, is doubly so. 
The “comic Negro” with certain phy- 
sical attributes exaggerated—with his 
razor (generally harmless), his love 
for watermelon and gin, for craps, his 
haunting of chicken roosts, use of big 
words he doesn’t understand, grandil- 
oquent names and titles, “loud” 
clothes, bluster, hysterical cowardice, 
and manufactured word-play—has 
pranced his way by means of books, 
vaudeville skits, shows, radio pro- 
grams, advertisements, and _ after- 
dinner speeches, into the folklore of 
the nation. As Guy B. Johnson urges 
there is a sort of— 


id folk attitude of the white man toward 
the Negro. . . . One cannot help noticing 
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that the white man must have his fun out of 
the Negro, even when writing serious novels 
about him. This is partly conscious, indeed 
a necessity, if one is to portray Negro life 
as it is, for Negroes are human and behave 
like other human beings. Sometimes it is 
unconscious, rising out of our old habit of 
associating the Negro with the comical.* 


In pointing out the stereotype, one 
does not deny the rich comedy to 
be found in Negro life. One is insist- 
ing, however, that any picture con- 
centrating upon this to the exclusion 
of all else is entirely inadequate, that 
many of the most popular. creators 
of the “comic Negro,” “doctor” their 
material, and are far from accurate 
in depicting even the small area of 
Negro experience they select, and that 
too often they exceed the prerogative 
of comedy by making copy out of 
persecution and injustice. 


THE Brute Necro 


“All Scientific Investigation of the Sub- 
ject sig es the Negro to Be An Ape.” 
(Chas. Carroll, The Negro a Beast.) 


Because the pro-slavery authors 
were anxious to prove that slavery 
had been a benefit to the Negro in re- 
moving him from savagery to Christ- 
ianity, the stereotype of the “brute 
Negro” was relatively insignificant in 
antebellum days. There were refer- 
ences to vicious criminal Negroes in 
fiction (vicious and criminal being 
synonymous to discontented and re- 
fractory), but these were considered 
as exceptional cases of half-wits led 
astray by abolitionists. The Bible 
Defence of Slavery, however, in which 
the Rev. Priest in a most unclerical 
manner waxes wrathful at abolition- 
ists, sets forth with a great array of 
theological argument and as much 





“ Guy B. Johnson, “Folk Values in Recent 
Literature on the Negro” in Folk-Say, 
edited by B. A. Botkin, Norman, Oklahoma, 
1930, p. 371. 


ridiculousness, proofs of the Negro’s 
extreme lewdness. Sodom and Gomor- 
rah were destroyed because these were 
strongholds of Negro vice. The book 
of Leviticus proved that Negroes 


outraged all order and decency of human 
society. Lewdness of the most hideous 
description was the crime of which they 
were guilty, blended with idolatry in thexr 
adoration of the gods, who were carved 
out of wood, painted and otherwise made, 
so as to represent the wild passions of 
lascivious desires. ... . The baleful fire of 
unchaste amour rages through the negro’s 
blood more fiercely than in the blood of 
any other people . on which account 
they are a people who are suspected of 
being but little acquainted with the virtue 
of chastity, and of ne very little 
the marriage oath. 


H. R. Helper, foe a slavery, was no 
friend of the Negro, writing, in 1867, 
Nojoque, a lurid condemnation of the 
Negro, setting up black and beastly 
as exact synonyms. Van Evrie’s White 
Supremacy and Negro Subordination, 
or Negroes A Subordinate Race, and 
(so-called) Slavery Its Normal Con- 
dition gave “anthropological” support 
to the figment of the “beastly Negro,” 
and The Negro A Beast (1900) gave 
theological support. The title page of 
this book runs: 

The Reasoner of the Age, the Revelator of 
the Century! The Bible As It Is! The 
Negro and his Relation to the Human Fam- 
ily! The Negro a beast, but created with 
articulate speech, and hands, that he may 
be of service to his master—the White 
Man .... by Chas. Carroll, who has spent 


15 years of his life and $20,000.00 in its 
compilation. .... 


Who could ask for anything more? 

Authors stressing the mutual affec- 
tion between the races looked upon 
the Negro as a docile mastiff. In the 
Reconstruction this mastiff turned into 
a mad dog. “Damyanks,” carpetbag- 
gers, scalawags, and New England 
schoolmarms affected him with the 
“Josiah Priest, op. cit., Eighth Section, 
passim. 
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rabies. The works of Thomas Nelson 
Page are good examples of this met- 
amorphosis. When his Negro char- 
acters are in their place, loyally serv- 
ing and worshipping ole Marse, they 
are admirable creatures, but in free- 
dom they are beasts, as his novel Red 
Rock attests. The Negro: The South- 
erner’s Problem says that the state of 
the Negro since emancipation is one 
of minimum progress and maximum 
regress. 

[This] is borne out by the increase of crime 
among them, by the increase of superstition, 
with its black trail of unnamable immoral- 
ity and vice; by the homicides and mur- 
ders, and by the outbreak and growth of 
that brutal crime which has chiefly brought 
about the frightful crime of lynching which 
stains the good name of the South and has 
spread northward with the spread of the 
ravisher. .. . The crime of rape... . 1s 
the fatal product of new conditions... . 
The Negro’s passion, always his controlling 
force, is now, since the new teaching, for 
the white woman. [Lynching is justifiable] 
for it has its root deep in the basic passions 
of humanity; the determination to put an 
end to the ravishing of their women by an 
inferior race, or by any race, no matter 
what the consequence. ... A crusade has 
been preached against lynching, even as far 
as England; but none has been attempted 
against the ravishing-and tearing to pieces 
of white women and children.” 

The best known author of Ku Klux 
Klan fiction after Page is Thomas 
Dixon. Such works as The Clansman, 
and The Leopard’s Spots, because of 
their sensationalism and chapter titles 
(e.g., “The Black Peril,” “The Un- 
spoken Terror,” “A Thousand Legged 
Beast,” “The Hunt for the Animal’), 
seemed just made for the mentality 
of Hollywood, where D. W. Griffith’s 
in The Birth of a Nation made for 
Thomas Dixon a dubious sort of im- 
mortality, and finally fixed the stereo- 
type in the mass-mind. The stock Ne- 
gro in Dixon’s books, unless the shuf- 


* Page, The Negro: The Southerner’s 
Problem, passim (Italics mine). 





fling hat-in-hand servitor, is a gorilla- 
like imbecile, who “springs like a 
tiger” and has the “black claws of a 
beast.” In both books there is a ter- 
rible rape, and a glorious ride of the 
Knights on a Holy Crusade to avenge 
Southern civilization. Dixon enables 
his white geniuses to discover the 
identity of the rapist by using “a 
microscope of sufficient power [to] re- 
veal on the retina of the dead eyes the 
image of this devil as if etched there 
by fire.” . . . The doctor sees “The 
bestial figure of a negro—his huge 
black hand plainly defined. ... It 
was Gus.” Will the wonders of science 
never cease? But, perhaps, after all, 
Negroes have been convicted on even 
flimsier evidence. Fortunately for the 
self-respect of American authors, this 
kind of writing is in abeyance today. 
Perhaps it fell because of the weight 
of its own absurdity. But it would be 
unwise to underestimate this stereo- 
type. It is probably of great potency 
in certain benighted sections where 
Dixon, if he could be read, would be 
applauded—and it certainly serves as 
a convenient self-justification for a 
mob about to uphold white supremacy 
by a lynching. 


Tue Tragic MuLatro 


“The gods bestow on me 

A life of hate, 

The white man’s gift to see 
A nigger’s fate.” 


(“The Mulatto Addresses his Savior 
on Christmas Morning,” Seymour 
Gordden Link.) 

Stereotyping was by no means the 
monopoly of pro-slavery authors de- 
fending their type of commerce, or 
justifying their ancestors. Anti-slav- 
ery authors, too, fell into the easy 
habit, but with a striking difference. 
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Where pro-slavery authors had pred- 
icated a different set of character- 
istics for the Negroes, a distinctive 
sub-human nature, and had stereo- 
typed in accordance with such a com- 
forting hypothesis, anti-slavery au- 
thors insisted that the Negro had a 
common humanity with the whites, 
that in given circumstances a typically 
human type of response was to be 
expected, unless certain other power- 
ful influences were present. The ster- 
eotyping in abolitionary literature, 
therefore, is not stereotyping of char- 
acter, but of situation. Since the 
novels were propagandistic, they con- 
centrated upon abuses: floggings, the 
slave mart, the domestic slave trade, 
forced concubinage, runaways, slave 
hunts, and persecuted freemen—all 
of these were frequently repeated. 
Stereotyped or not, heightened if you 
will, the anti-slavery novel has been 
supported by the verdict of history— 
whether recorded by Southern or 
Northern historians. Facts, after all, 
are abolitionist. Especially the fact 
that the Colonel’s lady and old Aunt 
Dinah are sisters under the skin. 
Anti-slavery authors did at times 
help to perpetuate certain pro-slavery 
stereotypes. Probably the novelists 
knew that harping upon the gruesome, 
to the exclusion of all else, would re- 
pel readers, who—like their present- 
day descendants—yearn for happy 
endings and do not wish their quick 
consciences to be harrowed. At any 
rate, comic relief, kindly masters (in 
contrast to the many brutes), loyal 
and submissive slaves (to accentuate 
the wrongs inflicted upon them) were 
scattered throughout the books. Such 
tempering of the attacks was turned 


to pro-slavery uses. Thus, Harris 


writes: 
It seems to me to be impossible for any un- 
prejudiced person to read Mrs. Stowe’s book 
and fail to see in it a defence of American 
slavery as she found it in Kentucky. . 
The real moral that Mrs. Stowe’s book 
teaches is that the possibilities of slavery 
. are shocking to the imagination, while 
the realities, under the best and happiest 
conditions, possess a romantic beauty and 
a tenderness all their own. 

Anti-slavery fiction did proffer one 
stereotype, doomed to unfortunate 
longevity. This is the tragic mulatto. 
Pro-slavery apologists had almost 
entirely omitted (with so many other 
omissions) mention of concubinage. 
If anti-slavery authors, in accord- 
ance with Victorian gentility, were 
wary of illustrating the practice, they 
made great use nevertheless of the 
offspring of illicit unions. Generally 
the heroes and heroines of their books 
are near-whites. These are the in- 
transigent, the resentful, the mentally 
alert, the proofs of the Negro’s possi- 
bilities. John Herbert Nelson says 
with some point: 

Abolitionists tried, by making many of their 
characters almost white, to work on racial 
feeling as well. This was a curious piece of 
inconsistency on their part, an indirect ad- 
mission that a white man in chains was 
more pitiful to behold than the African 
similarly placed. Their most impassioned 
plea was in behalf of a person little re- 
sembling their swarthy protegés, the quad- 
roon or octoroon.™* 

Nelson himself, however, shows sim- 
ilar inconsistency, as he infers that 
the “true African—essentially gay, 
happy-go-lucky, rarely ambitious or 
idealistic, the eternal child of the 
present moment, able to leave trouble 
behind—is unsuited for such por- 
trayal. ... Only the mulattoes and 


* Julia Collier Harris, op. cit., p. 117. 
8 John Herbert Nelson, op. ‘cit., p. 84. 
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others of mixed blood have, so far, 
furnished us with material for con- 
vincing tragedy.” *° 

The tragic mulatto appears in both 
of Mrs. Stowe’s abolitionary novels. 
In Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the fugitives 
Liza and George Harris and the re- 
bellious Cassy are mulattoes. Uncle 
Tom, the pure black, remains the 
paragon of Christian submissiveness. 
In Dred, Harry Gordon and his wife 
are nearly white. Harry is an excel- 
lent manager, and a proud, unsub- 
missive type: 
Mr. Jeky], that humbug don’t go down with 
me! I’m no more of the race of Ham than 
you are! I’m Colonel Gordon’s oldest son 
—as white as my brother, who you say 
owns me! Look at my eyes, and my hair, 


and say if any of the rules about Ham 
pertain to me.” 


The implication that there are “rules 
about Ham” that do pertain to blacks 
is to be found in other works. Rich- 
ard Hildreth’s Archy Moore, or The 
White Slave, has as its leading char- 
acter a fearless, educated mulatto, 
indistinguishable from whites; Bou- 
cicault’s The Octoroon sentimental- 
izes the hardships of a slave girl; 
both make the mixed blood the chief 
victim of slavery. 

Cable, in the Grandissimes, shows 
a Creole mulatto educated beyond 
his means, and suffering ignominy, 
but he likewise shows in the char- 
acter of Bras-Coupé that he does not 
consider intrepidity and _ vindictive- 
ness the monopoly of mixed-bloods. 
In Old Creole Days, however, he dis- 
cusses the beautiful octoroons, whose 
best fortune in life was to become 
the mistress of some New Orleans 

* Tbid., p. 136. 

” Harriet Beecher Stowe, Nina Gordon, 


or Dred. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Co., 1881, p. 142. 





dandy. He shows the tragedy of their 
lives, but undoubtedly contributed to 
the modern stereotype that the great- 
est yearning of the girl of mixed life 
is for a white lover. Harriet Mar- 
tineau, giving a contemporary por- 
trait of old New Orleans, wrote: 
The quadroon girls.... are brought up 
by their mothers to be what they have been; 
the mistresses of white gentlemen. The 
boys are some of them sent to France; 
some placed on land in the back of the 
State... . The women of their own color 
object to them, “tls sont si degoutants!”* 
Lyle Saxon says that “the free men 
of color are always in the back- 
ground; to use the Southern phrase, 
‘they know their place.’ ” 

The novelists have kept them in the 
background. Many recent novels show 
this: White Girl, The No-Nation 
Girl, A Study in Bronze, Gulf Stream, 
Dark Lustre—all of these show luridly 
the melodrama of the lovely octoroon 
girl. Indeed ‘“octoroon” has come to 
be a feminine noun in popular usage. 

The stereotype that demands at- 
tention, however, is the notion of 
mulatto character, whether shown in 
male or female. This character works 
itself out with mathematical sym- 
metry. The older theses ran: First, 
the mulatto inherits the vices of both 
races and none of the virtues; second, 
any achievement of a Negro is to be 
attributed to the white blood in his 
veins. The logic runs that even in- 
heriting the worst from whites is suf- 
ficient for achieving among Negroes. 
The present theses are based upon 
these: The mulatto is a victim of a 
divided inheritance; from his white 
blood come his intellectual strivings, 


“Quoted in Lyle Saxon, Fabulous New 
Orleans. New York: The Century Co., 
1928, p. 182. 
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his unwillingness to be a slave; from 
his Negro blood come his _baser 
emotional urges, his indolence, his 
savagery. 

Thus, in The No-Nation Girl, 

Evans Wall writes of his tragic hero- 
ine, Précieuse: 
Her dual nature had not developed its 
points of difference. The warring qualities, 
her double inheritance of Caucasian and 
black mingled in her blood, had not yet 
begun to disturb, and torture, and set her 
apart from either race... . 

[As a child,] Précieuse had learned to 
dance as soon as she could toddle-about on 
her shapely little legs; half-savage little 
steps with strange movements of her body, 
exotic gestures and movements that had 
originated among the remote ancestors of 
her mother’s people in some hot African 
jungle. we 

. the wailing cry of the guitar was as 

primitive and disturbing as the beat of a 
tom-tom to dusky savages gathered for an 
orgy of dancing and passion in some moon- 
flooded jungle. . Self-control reached its 
limit. The girl’s half-heritage of savagery 
rose in a flood that washed away all trace 
of her father’s people except the supersen- 
sitiveness imparted to her taut nerves. She 
must dance or scream to relieve the rising 
torrent of response to the wild, monotonous 
rhythm. 
It is not long before the girl is unable 
to repress, what Wall calls, the lust 
inherited from her mother’s people 
the environment of debauchery, vio- 
lence, and rapine is exchanged for 
concubinage with a white paragon, 
which ends, of course, in the inevita- 
ble tragedy. The girl “had no right 
to be born.” 

Dark Lustre, by Geoffrey Barnes, 
transfers the main essentials of the 
foregoing plot to Harlem. Aline, of 
the darkly lustrous body, thus an- 
alyzes herself in accordance with the 
old clichés: “The black half of me 
is ashamed of itself for being there, 
and every now and then crawls back 
into itself and tries to let the white 
go ahead and pass. .’ Says the 
author: “There was too much of the 


nigger in her to let her follow a line 
of reasoning when the black cloud of 
her emotions settled over it.” Half- 
white equals reason; half-black equals 
emotion. She too finds her ideal 
knight in a white man, and death 
comes again to the tragic octoroon 
who should never have been born. 
White Girl, Gulf Stream, A Study in 
Bronze are in substance very similar 
to these. 

Roark Bradford in This Side of 
Jordan gives an unconscious reductio 
ad absurdum of this stereotype. 

The blade of a razor flashed through the 
air. Scrap has concealed it in the folds of 
her dress. Her Negro blood sent it unerr- 
ingly between two ribs. Her Indian blood 
sent it back for an unnecessary second and 
third slash. 

It might be advanced that Esquimaux 
blood probably would have kept her 
from being chilled with horror. The 
strangest items are attributed to dif- 
ferent racial strains: In No-Nation 
Girl a woman cries out in childbirth 
because of her Negro expressiveness; 
from the back of Précieuse’s “ankles 
down to her heels, the flesh was slight- 
ly thicker’”’—due to her Negro blood; 
Lessie in Welbourn Kelley’s Inchin’ 
Along “strongly felt the urge to see 
people, to talk to people. .. . That 
was the white in her maybe. Or may- 
be it was the mixture of white and 
black.” 

This kind of writing should be dis- 
credited by its patent absurdity. It is 
generalizing of the wildest sort, with- 
out support from scientific authorities. 
And yet it has set these idées fixés in 
the mob mind: The Negro of un- 
mixed blood is no theme for tragedy ; 
rebellion and vindictiveness are to be 
expected only from the mulatto; the 
mulatto is victim of a divided inheri- 
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tance and therefore miserable; he is a 
“man without a race” worshipping the 
whites and despised by them, despis- 
ing and despised by Negroes, per- 
plexed by his struggle to unite a white 
intellect with black sensuousness. The 
fate of the octoroon girl is intensified 
—the whole desire of her life is to find 
a white lover, and then go down, ac- 
companied by slow music, to a tragic 
end. Her fate is so severe that in 
some works disclosure of “the single 
drop of midnight” in her veins makes 
her commit suicide. 

The stereotype is very flattering to 
a race which, for all its self-assurance, 
seems to stand in great need of flat- 
tery. But merely looking at one of its 
particulars—that white blood means 
asceticism and Negro blood means un- 
bridled lust—will reveal how flimsy 
the whole structure is. It is ingenious 
that mathematical computation of the 
amount of white blood in a mulatto’s 
veins will explain his character. And 
it is a widely held belief. But it is 
nonsense, all the same. 


Tue Locat CoLtor Necro 


“The defects of local color inhere in 
the constitution of the cult itself, which, 
as its name suggests, thought .... 
first of the piquant surfaces and then— 
if at all—of the stubborn deeps of 
human life.’ (Carl Van Doren: Con- 
temporary American Novelists.) 

Local color stresses the quaint, the 
odd, the picturesque, the different. It 
is an attempt to convey the peculiar 
quality of a locality. Good realistic 
practice would insist upon the local- 
izing of speech, garb, and customs; 
great art upon the revelation of the 
universal beneath these local char- 
acteristics. Local color is now in dis- 
repute because of its being contented 
with merely the peculiarity of dialect 
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and manners. As B. A. Botkin, editor 
of Folk-Say, has stated: “In the past 
(local consciousness] has been nar- 
rowly sectionalratherthan broadly hu- 
man, superficially picturesque rather 
than deeply interpretative, provincial 
without being indigenous.” *? 

The “local color Negro” is impor- 
tant in any study of the Negro char- 
acter in American literature. But, 
since the local colorists of the Negro 
were more concerned with fidelity to 
speech and custom, with revelation of 
his difference in song and dance and 
story, than with revelation of Negro 
character, they accepted at face valu- 
ation the current moulds into which 
Negro character had been forced. 
Therefore, local colorists have been 
and will be considered under other 
heads. Page and Russell were local 
colorists in that they paid close at- 
tention to Negro speech, but the Ne- 
gro they portrayed was the same old 
contented slave. Their study of Ne- 
gro speech, however, was fruitful and 
needed—for pro-slavery authors had 
been as false in recording Negro 
speech as they were in picturing Ne- 
gro experience. Kennedy, for instance, 
forces a confessedly wretched dialect 
into the mouths of poor Negroes, and 
W. L. G. Smith has his Shenandoah 
Negroes speak Gullah, because his 
master, Simms, had written of South 
Carolina Negroes. 

Cable, one of the best of the local 
colorists, in The Grandissimes, goes a 
step beyond the mere local color for- 
mula; Old Creole Days is local color, 
but has been considered under the 
“Tragic Mulatto.” The Negroes in 


“B. A. Botkin, Folk-Say, A Regional Mis- 
cellany. Norman: The Oklahoma Folk- 
Lore Society, 1929, p. 12. 
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Lyle Saxon’s old and new New Or- 
leans, E. Laroeque Tinker’s old New 
Orleans, R. Emmett Kennedy’s Gretna 
Green, are in the main kinsfolk to the 
contented slave; in Evans Wall’s Mis- 
sissippi canebrakes are exotic primi- 
tives, or tragic mulattoes; on Roark 
Bradford’s levees are primitives; and 
those on Julia Peterkin’s Blue Brook 
plantation, in Heyward’s Catfish Row, 
and in John Vandercook’s Surinam, 
Liberia, and Haiti, usually surmount, 
in the writer’s opinion, the deficiencies 
of local color. Stereotyped, or gen- 
uinely interpreted, however, they all 
agree in one respect: they show the 
peculiar differences of certain Negroes 
in well-defined localities. 

John B. Sale in The Tree Named 
John records with sympathy the dia- 
lect, superstitions, folk-ways of Mis- 
sissippi Negroes. He is meticulous, 
perhaps to a fault, in his dialectal 
accuracy; the milieu is correspond- 
ingly convincing. His Negroes do 
carry on the pattern of mutual af- 
fection between the races—and yet 
they are far nearer flesh and blood 
than those of Page. Samuel Stoney 
and Gertrude Shelby, in Black Gen- 
esis, give the peculiarities of the Gul- 
lah Negro’s cosmogony. Care is paid 
to fidelity in recording the dialect, but 
the authors’ comments reveal a cer- 
tain condescension toward quaintness 
which is the usual bane of local color- 
ists. In Po’ Buckra the authors re- 
veal the localized tragedy of the 
“brass-ankle’—the Croatan-Negro- 
near-white caste. Much of the “tragic 
mulatto” theme is in this book, as 
well as the purely local color interest. 
Ambrose Gonzales in his Gullah ren- 
ditions of Aesop, and in his tales of 
the “black border,” reveals for the 


curious the intricacies of a little 
known Negro dialect, following the 
lead of Harris, and C. C. Jones, who 
recorded the Br’er Rabbit tales in the 
dialect of the Georgia coast. 

Although most of these authors who 
dwell upon quaint and picturesque 
divergencies are discussed under other 
headings, it will not do to underesti- 
mate this local color Negro. The 
showing of Negro peculiarities in 
speech, superstitions, and customs has 
been popular for many years, and is 
likely to be for a long while yet. It 
undoubtedly has its artistic uses; but 
being an end in itself is surely not the 
chief of them. 


Tue Exotic Primitive 


“Then I saw the Congo, cutting through 
the black. .,. .’—(Vachel Lindsay) 


This stereotype grew up with Amer- 
ica’s post-war revolt against Puritan- 
ism and Babbittry. Literary critics 
urged a return to spontaneity, to un- 
restrained emotions; American litera- 
ture had been too long conventional, 
drab, without music and color. Hu- 
man nature had been viewed with too 
great a reticence. Sex, which the 
Victorians had considered unmention- 
able, was pronounced by the school 
of Freud to have an overwhelming 
importance in motivating our conduct. 
So the pendulum swung from the ex- 
treme of Victorian prudishness to that 
of modern expressiveness. 

To authors searching “for life in the 
raw,” Negro life and character seemed 
to beg for exploitation. There was 
the Negro’s savage inheritance, as 
they conceived it: hot jungle nights, 
the tom-tom calling to esoteric or- 
gies. There were the frankness and 
violence to be found in any under- 
privileged group, or on any frontier. 
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There were the traditional beliefs of 
the Negro being a creature of his ap- 
petites, and although pro-slavery fic- 
tion had usually (because of Victor- 
ianism) limited these to his yearnings 
for hog meat and greens, possum and 
yams, and for whiskey on holidays, 
Reconstruction fiction had stressed his 
lustfulness. He seemed to be cut out 
for the hands of certain authors. They 
promptly rushed to Harlem for color. 
In Harlem dives and cabarets they 
found what they believed to be the 
Negro, au naturel. 

The figure who emerges from their 
pages is a Negro synchronized to a 
savage rhythm, living a life of ecstasy, 
superinduced by jazz (repetition of 
the tom-tom, awakening vestigial 
memories of Africa) and gin, that 
lifted him over antebellum slavery, 
and contemporary economic slavery, 
and placed him in the comforting 
fastnesses of their “mother-land.” 
A kinship exists between this stereo- 
type and that of the contented slave; 
one is merely a “jazzed-up” version 
of the other, with cabarets supplant- 
ing cabins, and Harlemized “blues,” 
instead of the spirituals and slave 
reels. Few were the observers who 
saw in the Negroes’ abandon a release 
from the troubles of this world similar 
to that afforded in slavery by their 
singing. Many there were, however, 
who urged that the Harlem Negro’s 
state was that of an inexhaustible 
joie de vivre. 

Carl Van Vechten was one of the 
pioneers of the hegira from downtown 
to Harlem; he was one of the early 
discoverers of the cabaret; and his 
novel, Nigger Heaven, is to the exotic 
pattern what Swallow Barn was to the 
contented slave. All of the possibili- 


ties of the development of the type are 
inherent in the book. In the prologue, 
we have the portrait of the “creeper,” 
Don Juan of Seventh Avenue, whose 
amatory prowess causes him to be 
sought by women unknown to him. 
We feel that this prologue sets the 
tone of the work: we are going to see 
the Harlem of gin mills and cabarets, 
of kept men and loose ladies, of all- 
day sleepers and all-night roisterers. 
Van Vechten, who was already famed 
as a sophisticated romantic novelist, 
writes graphically of this Harlem. His 
style invited emulation from young 
men desiring to be men-about-town 
first and then novelists, just as Ken- 
nedy invited emulation from young 
Southerners desiring to defend slav- 
ery first. Van Vechten’s novel does 
more than present the local color of 
Harlem; there is as well the character 
study of a young Negro intellectual 
who cannot withstand the dissipations 
of the “greatest Negro city.” But the 
Bohemian life in Harlem is the main 
thing, even in this youngster’s life. 
According to the publisher’s blurb, 
“Herein is caught the fascination and 
tortured ecstasies of Harlem. ... 
The author tells the story of modern 
Negro life.” The blurb claims too 
much. There is another, there are 
many other Harlems. And the story 
of modern Negro life will never be 
found in one volume, or in a thousand. 

Lasca Sartoris, exquisite, gorgeous, 
golden-brown Messalina of Seventh 
Avenue, is one of the chief characters 
of the book. On seeing her one of the 
characters comments: “Whew! She'll 
make a dent in Harlem.” She does. 
She causes the young hero, Byron, in 
a drunken rage, to empty his gun in 
the body of one of her lovers, although 
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the man was already dead, and 
policeman was approaching. 

Van Vechten has a noted magazine 
editor comment pontifically on the 
possibilities of Negro literature: 


Nobody has yet written a good gambling 
story ; nobody has gone into the curious 
subject of the divers tribes of the region 

There’s the servant-girl, for instance. 
Nobody has ever done the Negro servant- 
girl, who refuses to ‘live in.” Washing 
dishes in the day-time, she returns at night 
to her home in Harlem where she smacks 
her daddy in the jaw or else dances and 
makes love. On the whole I should say 
she has the best time of any domestic serv- 
ant in the world .... The Negro fast set 
does everything the Long Island fast set 
does, plays bridge, keeps the bootlegger busy, 
drives around in Rolls-Royces and commits 
adultery, but it is vastly more amusing than 
the Long Island set for the simple reason 
that it is amused ... Why, Roy McKain 
visited Harlem just ¢ once and then brought 
me in a cabaret yarn about a Negro pimp. 
I don’t suppose he even saw the fellow. 
Probably just made him up, imagined him, 
but his imagination was based on a back- 
ground of observation. The milieu is cor- 


Ss, a 


Although these are merely the off- 
hand comments of an editor, and not 
to.be taken too seriously as final crit- 
ical pronouncements on the Negro, 
still certain implications are obvious. 
The best Negro characters for liter- 
ary purposes are suggested: gamblers, 
fast set, servant-girl-sweet-mamma, 
ete. All are similar in their great 
capacity for enjoyment—and it is that 
side that must be shown. The eternal 
playboys of the Western hemisphere! 
Why even one trip to Harlem will re- 
veal the secret of their mystery. The 
connection of all of this to the con- 
tented slave, comic, local color Ne- 
gro is patent. Another thing to be 
noticed is the statement issued by the 
literary market: Stereotypes wanted. 

In Black Sadie, T. Bowyer Camp- 





“Carl Van Vechten, Nigger Heaven. New 
York: Grosset and Dunlap, 1928, pp. 225 ff. 


bell, whose preference is for the stereo- 
type of the contented slave of the 
South, ironically accounts for the 
Harlem fad by the desire of jaded 
sophisticates for a new thrill. But 
Campbell does agree in some degree 
with the Harlem stereotype: ‘“Col- 
ored people demand nothing but, easy 
happiness, good nature.” Black Sadie, 
child of a man hanged for raping an 
old white woman, having become the 
toast of artistic New York, remaining 
a kleptomaniac—“it was in her blood” 
—even in affluence, causing a murder, 
returns—in the best tradition of min- 
strel songs—to happy Virginia. “Easy 
come, easy go, niggers,” Campbell 
closes his book, philosophically. 

Sherwood Anderson, in Dark Laugh- 
ter, expresses a genuine Rousseauism. 
Hostile toward the routine of indus- 
trialism and Puritanism, Anderson 
sets up as a foil the happy-go-lucky 
sensuality of river-front Negroes, who 
laugh, with genial cynicism, at the 
self-lacerations of hypersensitive Nor- 
dics. His “dark laughter” lacks the 
sinister undertone of Llwellyn Powys’ 
“black laughter’ heard in Africa. 
Anderson’s Negroes are too formalized 
a chorus, however, for conviction, and 
are more the dream-children of a 
romanticist than actual flesh-and- 
blood creations. Anderson has drawn 
some excellent Negro characters; in 
Dark Laughter, however, he charac- 
terizes the Negroes too straitly. That 
the chief response of the Negro to his 
experience is a series of deep rounds 
of laughter at white sex-tangles is 
difficult of credence. 

William Seabrook in Magic Island 
and Jungle Ways writes sensational 
travel tales—according to some, in the 
tradition of Munchausen and Marco 
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Polo. He exploits the exotic and 
primitive, recording rites, 
black magic, strange sexual practices, 
weird superstitions, and cannibalism. 


voodoo 


His work brings a sort of vicarious 
satisfaction to Main Street, and ad- 
vances the stereotype. He traces back 
to original sources what downtown 
playboys come up to Harlem to see. 

The stereotype of the exotic-primi- 
tive would require more than a dog- 
matic refutation. Not so patently a 
“wish-fulfillment,” as the “contented 
slave” stereotype was, nor an expres- 
sion of unreasoning hatred, as the 
“brute Negro,” it is advanced by 
novelists realistic in technique and 
rather convincing, although demon- 
strably “romantic” in their choice of 
the sensational. But it would be per- 
tinent to question the three basic as- 
sumptions—either insinuated or ex- 
pressed—underlying the stereotype: 
that the “natural” Negro is to be 
found in Harlem cabarets; that the 
life and character depicted there are 
representative of Negro life in gen- 
eral; and that the Negro is “himself,” 
and startlingly different in the sen- 
sational aspects of his life. 

It is strange that the “natural” Ne- 
gro should be looked for in the most 
sophisticated of environment. Even 
the names “Cotton Club,” ‘“Planta- 
tion Revue,” the lavish, though inac- 
curate, cotton bolls decorating the 
walls, the choruses in silken overalls 
and bandanas do not disguise but 
rather enforce the fact that Negro 
entertainers, like entertainers every- 
where, give the public what clever 
managers, generally Caucasian, be- 
lieve the public wants. Unwise as it 
is to generalize about America, or 
New York State, or even Queens from 


the Great White Way, it is no less 
unwise to generalize about Negro life 
and character from Harlem. It is 
even unwise to generalize about Har- 
lem, from the Harlem shown in books. 
Strange to say, there is a Harlem that 
can be observed by the cold glare of 
daylight. 

The exotic primitives of Mississippi 
levees and cane-brakes, of Catfish 
Row and Blue Brook Plantation are 
more convincing, as examples of 
frontier communities, and of under- 
privileged groups who are known to 
live violent lives. It is surely not im- 
possible, however, to believe that ob- 
servers with an eye for environmental 
factors might see an entirely different 
picture from the one presented by 
searchers for exotic-primitive innate 
tendencies. 

Harvey Wickham in The Impuritans 
writes: 

On Pacific Street, San Francisco, there used 
to be, and probably still is, a Negro dance 
hall called the So-Different Cafe. The name 
was deceptive. It was not so different from 
any other slum-hole. [A slum hole] is 
tediously the same, whether it be in Har- 
lem, lower Manhattan, London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Rome, Athens, Pekin, or Timbuctoo. 
There is no possible variety in degrada- 
on 6 cis 

Such a comment surely deserves as 
careful attention as the stereotype of 
the exotic-primitive. 


ATTEMPTS AT REALIZATION 


“John Henry said to his captain, 
A man ain't nothin’ but a man.... 
(Ballad of John Henry.) 


It would be a mistake to believe 
that the works of all white authors 
bear out these stereotypes. Some of 
the best attacks upon stereotyping 
have come from white authors, and 


“ Harvey Wickham, The Impuritans. New 
York: The Dial Press, 1929, p. 284. 
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from Southerners, just as some of the 
strongest upholding of the stereotypes 
has come from Negroes. Moreover, 
the writer of this essay hopes that he 
will not be accused of calling every- 
thing a stereotype that does not flat- 
ter Negro character, or of insisting 
that the stereotypes have no basis in 
reality. Few of the most apologistic 
of “race” orators could deny the pres- 
ence of contented slaves, of wretched 
freemen, in our past; nor of comic 
Negroes (even in the joke-book tra- 
dition), of self-pitying mulattoes, of 
brutes, of exotic primitives in our 
present. Negro life does have its local 
color, and a rich, glowing color it can 
be at times. What this essay has 
aimed to point out is the obvious un- 
fairness of hardening racial character 
into fixed moulds. True in some partic- 
ulars, each of these popular general- 
izations is dangerous when applied to 
the entire group. Furthermore, most 
of these generalizations spring from a 
desire to support what is considered 
social expediency rather than from a 
sincere attempt at interpretation, and 
are therefore bad art. 

Attempts at sincere “realization” 
rather than imitation of set patterns 
can be found in the early works of 
Eugene O’Neill, whose plays first 
brought a tragic Negro to Broadway. 
Ridgeley Torrence saw another side 
to the familiar guitar playing clown— 
showing him to be a dreamer of 
dreams like the other Playboy of the 
Western World—and saw dignity in 
his long suffering, hard-working wife. 
The Rider of Dreams, in its quiet way, 
did much to demolish the old stereo- 
types. 

Julia Peterkin, for all of her tend- 
ency to local color (Bright April is a 


storehouse of Negro superstitions and 
folk customs) and her emphasis on 
sex and violence,*® is still of impor- 
tance in her departure from the stere- 
otypes. 

In a simple, effective manner, she 
reveals the winning humanity of the 
Gullah people, whom she obviously 
loves and respects. If critics would 
refuse to call her the interpreter of 
the Negro, and realize that she writes 
of a very limited segment of life from 
a very personal point of view, they 
would do a service to her and to their 
own reputations. She has well-nigh 
surmounted the difficulty of being a 
plantation owner. 

Du Bose Heyward has given us 
some of the best Negro characteriza- 
tions in Porgy and Mamba’s Daugh- 
ters. Though the first is naturalistic 
with a flair for the exotic-primitive, 
Heyward does show in it essential 
humanity: Porgy reveals himself as 
capable of essential fineness, and even 
Bess is not completely past reclaim- 
ing. Mamba’s Daughters reveals that 
Negroes, too, can be provident as 
Mamba was, or heroic as Hagar was, 
for the sake of the young. The trav- 
esty of Southern justice toward the 
Negro, the difficulties of the aspiring 
Negro, the artistic potentialities and 
actualities of Negroes, receive ample 
attention. Except for certain for- 
givable slips into the “comic,” the 
book is an excellent illustration of the 
dignity and beauty than can be found 
in some aspects of lowly Negro life. 

E. C. L. Adams, because he seems 
to let Negro characters speak for 
themselves, in their own idiom, and 


“Vide: Black April, Scarlet Sister Mary 
for examples of extreme promiscuity, and 
Bright Skin for violent deaths. 
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as if no white man was overhearing, 
has been very successful in his inter- 
pretation of Negro folk-life. Here 
the humor expressed by the Negro is 
miles away from Cohen’s buffoonery. 
There is a sharp, acid flavor to it; in 
the Negroes’ condemnation of the Ben 
Bess case there is the bitterness that 
has been stored up for so very long. 
These folk are not happy-go-lucky, 
nor contented; they are shrewd, real- 
istic philosophers, viewing white pre- 
tense and injustice with cynicism— 
though not with Sherwood Anderson’s 
“Dark Laughter.” Illiterate they may 
be, but they are not being fooled. 

Howard Odum, by letting the Ne- 
gro speak for himself, presents a simi- 
larly convincing folk-Negro, in this 
case, the rambling man, who has been 
everywhere, and seen everybody. 
Many of the stereotypes are over- 
thrown in Rainbow Round My Shoul- 
der, although comic, and brutal, and 
submissive Negroes may be seen there. 
These are viewed, however, “in the 
round,” not as walking generalizations 
about the Negro, and Odum is intent 
on making us understand how they 
got to be what they are. 

Evelyn Scott and T. S. Stribling, 
historical novelists of the Civil War, 
as different as may be in technique, 
agree in giving us rounded pictures of 
antebellum Negroes. Slavery is not a 
perpetual Mardi Gras in their novels, 
nor are Negroes cast in the old, rigid 
moulds. They are characterized as 
human beings, not as representatives 
of a peculiar species. Paul Green’s In 
Abraham’s Bosom shows the Negro’s 
handicapped struggles for education 
during the Reconstruction; Green has 
brought great dramatic power to bear 
upon revealing that the Negro is a 


figure worthy of tragic dignity. In 
The House of Connelly he has dis- 
closed aspects of the so-called “con- 
tented slave” that antebellum authors 
were either ignorant of, or afraid to 
show. 

Erskine Caldwell, George Milburn, 
William Faulkner, and Thomas Wolfe, 
while their métier is the portraiture 
of poor whites, help in undermining 
the stereotypes by showing that what 
have been considered Negro character- 
istics, such as dialect, illiteracy, sup- 
erstitions, sexual looseness, violence, 
etc., are to be found as frequently 
among poor whites. When they do 
show Negro characters, they frequent- 
ly show them to be burdened by eco- 
nomic pressure, the playthings of 
Southern justice, and the catspaws for 
sadistic “superiors.” 

A recent novel, Amber Satyr, shows 
a lynching that follows a white wom- 
an’s relentless and frenzied pursuit of 
her hired man, a good-looking Negro. 
Welbourne Kelley’s Inchin’ Along, al- 
though influenced by some stereotypes 
(his mulatto wife, true to type, is the 
easy prey of the first white man who 
rides along), does show the hard- 
working, provident, stoical Negro. 
James Knox Millen wrote a powerful 
attack upon lynching in Never No 
More, showing the precarious hold the 
Southern Negro has upon peace and 
happiness. Scott Nearing, with a pro- 
letarian emphasis, has presented graph- 
ically the new slavery, peonage, 
in the South, with its horrible con- 
comitant lynchings, and the _ bitter 
prejudice of organized labor in the 
North. And finally, John L. Spivak, 
in Georgia Nigger, has written a sec- 
ond Uncle Tom’s Cabin, an indictment 
of peonage, and convict-labor in 
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NEGRO CHARACTER AS SEEN BY WHITE AUTHORS 


Georgia, powerful enough to put to 
shame all the rhapsodists of the folk 
Negro’s happy state. 

To trace the frequency with which 
the Negro author has stepped out of 
his conventional picture frame, from 
the spirituals and satiric folk-rhymes 
down to Langston Hughes, would ex- 
ceed the bounds of this paper, and for 
present purposes is not needed. A 


reading of only a few of the white 
authors just mentioned (many of 


whom are from the South) would ef- 
fectively illustrate the inadequacy of 
the familiar stereotypes. 

It is likely that, in spite of the will- 
ingness of some Negro authors to ac- 
cept at face value some of these 
stereotypes, the exploration of Negro 
life and character rather than its ex- 
ploitation must come from Negro 
authors themselves. This, of course, 
runs counter to the American convic- 
tion that the Southern white 
knows the Negro best, and can best 
interpret him. Nan Bagby Stephens 
other Southern authors 


man 


states what 
have insinuated: 


Maybe it was because my _ slave-owning 
ancestors were fond of their darkies and 
treated them as individuals that I see them 
like that. It seems to me that no one, not 
even the negroes themselves, can get the 
perspective reached through generations of 
understanding such as we inherited.” 


The writer of this essay holds to the 
contrary opinion, agreeing with an- 


“ Contempo, Volume II, No. 2, p. 3. 
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other Southerner, F. P. Gaines,*’ that 
when a white man says that he knows 
the Negro he generally means that he 
knows the Negro of the joke-book 
tradition. Stephen Vincent Benet has 
written: 


Oh, blackskinned epic, epic with the black 
spear, 

I cannot sing you, having too white a 
heart, 

And yet, some day a poet will rise to sing 
you 

And sing you with such truth and mellow- 
ness... . 

That you will be a match for any song.. 


But whether Negro life and char- 
acter are to be best interpreted from 
without or within is an interesting 
by-path that we had better not enter 
here. One manifest truth, however, 
is this: the sincere, sensitive artist, 
willing to go beneath the clichés of 
popular belief to get at an underlying 
reality, will be wary of confining a 
race’s entire character to a half-dozen 
narrow grooves. He will hardly have 
the temerity to say that his necessar- 
ily limited observation of a few Ne- 
groes in a restricted environment can 
be taken as the last word about some 
mythical the Negro. He will hesitate 
to do this, even though he had a Ne- 
gro mammy, or spent a night in Har- 
lem, or has been a Negro all his life. 
The writer submits that such an art- 
ist is the only one worth listening to, 
although the rest are legion. 


3 


““F. P. Gaines, op. cit., p. 17. 

Stephen Vincent Benet, John Brown’s 
Body. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day Doran and Co., 1928, p. 347. 
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Reviews 
The Negro and Nationalism ' 


That there are two antagonistic ten- 
dencies operating in the modern world 
is recognized as a premise for the de- 
velopment of a thesis by Dr. T. G. 
Standing. These are termed socialism 
and nationalism, and are carefully de- 
fined by the author for his protection 
as well as his guidance. Socialism, 
primarily economic and rational, is 
considered as breaking down political 
and cultural barriers and stimulating 
the recognition of common interests. 
Nationalism, primarily sentimental 
and therefore irrational, is considered 
as creating barriers to the free inter- 
course of peoples and consequently 
tends toward division rather than so- 
cial or world unification. 

It is known that the Irish with 
Celtic blood in their veins, in spite of 
the fact that Celtic blood is a part of 
the English amalgam, possesses an in- 
herent antipathy for the English peo- 
ple. As a result, during the past fifty 
years, and especially since the potato 
famine, the Irish have evidenced a 
strong spirit of nationalism. This na- 
tionalistic spirit, ever since the famed 
famine, has fostered movements 
amongst the Irish in America as else- 
where, with but one central aim—to 


*Standing, Theodore G., “A study of 
Negro Nationalism.” Unpublished Doctor’s 
Dissertation. Iowa City: The State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1932. Pp. 251. 





alleviate injustices against the people 
still residing in native Irish territory, 
and to enable them to revive and 
glorify a distinctive Irish culture. To 
accomplish this, militant activities 
have been resorted to, more or less 
successfully. 

Ever since the ancient kingdom of 
Poland was divided in 1795 and parts 
assigned to Prussia, Russia and Aus- 
tria, Polish Prussia has attempted to 
resist all Prussian attempts to subju- 
gate Polish ideals and culture by the 
Prussian government and _ people. 
Therefore, when Bismarck, in 1873, 
had laws passed prohibiting the fur- 
ther teaching of the Polish language, 
the Poles, realizing that as a result 
Polish culture would be lost to future 
generations in Poland, developed an 
intense sentiment of Polish national- 
ism. This gave expression to mili- 
tant resistance of the promulgation of 
all activities characteristically Prus- 
sian, in the territory inhabited by 
Prussian Poles. 

In a like manner, Bohemia has dis- 
played resistance to Austrian coercion 
with respect to the establishment of 
the German language and Catholic 
religion in Bohemia. Austria became 
so determined in her policies after the 
Thirty Years War that the resisting 
Bohemians have evidenced a strong 
spirit of nationalism, and have con- 
tinued attempts to perpetuate Bohe- 
mian culture in its fullest sense in na- 
tive Bohemia. 
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Similar examples of an expression 
of nationalism can be discerned from 
a study of the history of the Lithua- 
nians, Letts, Ukrainians, Finns, Esths 
and Albanians in Europe, and move- 
ments in Egypt, Africa, India and Ko- 
rea. All of these have reflected a de- 
sire to perpetuate what is termed a 
national culture, by means of certain 
characteristic forces expressive of re- 
ligious, language, and social beliefs 
and practices, and the establishment 
within territorial boundaries of condi- 
tions making for a wholesome and un- 
restrained existence of such beliefs 
and practices among people with com- 
mon genealogical attributes. There is 
also included a discussion of the ac- 
tivities of the Jews and their desires 
to commemorate a territory, as near 
as possible to the center of the former 
Jewish culture and government, to the 
perpetuation of native Jewish culture 
and ideals, and which has culminated 
in the famed Zionistic movement. 

With such examples forming an in- 
troductory background for a compar- 
ative study, there is included in the 
dissertation a discussion of the Amer- 
ican Negro from the period of slavery 
to the present time. The Negro dur- 
ing slavery is described as passively 
submitting to racial deterioration be- 
cause of his abject status. Examples 
that evidence the awakening of a racial 
consciousness by the Negro, in a con- 
stantly increasing proportion since 
emancipation, are climaxed by a last 
section which describes the beliefs, ac- 
tivities and successes of Marcus Gar- 
vey and his “Back to Africa” move- 
ment. Mr. Garvey is described as an 
outstanding leader of the American 
Negro and a successful molder of pub- 
lic opinion (characterized as expres- 
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sion of nationalism) within the colored 
race of America. Numerous examples 
of oppression and suppression of 
American Negro racial ideals and ex- 
pressions, often resulting in race riots 
or other expressions of violence, have 
been legitimately employed to indicate 
the existence of a spirit of resistance, 
even at times of a definite militant 
nature. Some of the leaders and many 
of the participants of such affairs have 
been disciples of Garveyism. 

Also, especially during the past 
thirty years, it has been shown that 
the Negro in this country has fre- 
quently evidenced a shame of his Af- 
rican inheritance which is illustrated 
by editorials and statements by Ne- 
groes, published through the medium 
of the Negro press, showing that race 
members have openly expressed a de- 
sire to pass for white when possible; 
also numerous advertisements of cos- 
metics for complexion and hair im- 
provement are referred to, in order 
further to prove that the Negro would 
prefer to copy the physical features 
of white Americans rather than re- 
main reverent to the physical charac- 
teristics of his African ancestry. 

The author, presumably not a Ne- 
gro, is worthy of a great deal of com- 
mendation for his research and organ- 
ization of facts tending to indicate the 
existence of Negro nationalism. The 
point of interest is not alone in the 
fact that he made so many apparently 
justificable interpretations of atti- 
tudes and expressions of the American 
Negro, to show his present day trends, 
nor yet in the fact that some highly 
debatable interpretations were made, 
but rather that it is a noteworthy be- 
ginning in an attempt to align the ex- 
pressions, policies and ideals, in terms 
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of cultural practices, of the Negro in 
America. The discussion of the evo- 
lution of a cultural history of the 
American Negro, starting with the 
race in Africa and continuing to the 
present generation of Negroes in the 
“New World,” includes in its very 
nature some questionable implications 
and assumptions. There is an evolu- 
tion of the culture of the Negro just 
as much as there is an evolution of 
the culture of any other race or na- 
tionality. The question might be 
raised, however, whether or not the 
evolution of a distinctive American 
Negro culture—his folksong and folk- 
lore—has not the prime factors of its 
setting in the “New World” rather 
than in Africa. The American Ne- 
gro is a hybrid, biologically and socio- 
logically. An African cultural trait 
must of necessity have been strongly 
dominant to have survived in any 
approximation of a pure state, nearly 
three centuries of American heredi- 
tary and environmental conditioning. 

Several suggestions of a need for 
further study are presented, both by 
the content and form of the disserta- 
tion. The discussions of Irish, Polish, 
and Bohemian nationalism ali defi- 
nitely show expressions of a desire to 
revert to that which has existed in a 
native environment; the American 
Negro certainly desires an acceptance 
and more wholesome recognition for 
his full participation in his native en- 
vironment in America. The other 
cases all show that desires for a re- 
vival of noteworthy traits of the past 
have them to engender a 
consciousness of nationalism; the 
American Negro desires an enhanced 
recognition of his noteworthy traits 
Lastly, all the na- 


caused 


of the present. 





tionalities developed a nationalism 
because of a desire to express a dis- 
parity with existing conditions; the 
American Negro certainly desires an 
alignment with the worthy existing 
American conditions. 

Without doubt there exists an inter- 
consciousness within the group of 
Americans designated as Negroes 
which certainly cannot be described as 
mere socialism. Even though he fails 
to express a recognition of the exist- 
ence of a difference in respect to the 
evolution and expressions of this 
consciousness from that of other 
groups—it is this interracial conscious- 
ness which Dr. Standing describes as 
“Negro Nationalism.” 

E. O. K. 


The Jeanes and Slater Funds 


American education owes much to 
the aid rendered by philanthropy, 
both individual and organized. In- 
deed, from our present viewpoint, 
such aid seems indispensable, particu- 
larly in the realm of higher education. 
There are some critics, however, who 
look upon such great foundations as 
those that have sprung up in our coun- 
try during the past half-century as a 
menace rather than a blessing. A list 
of such foundations is given in the 
Handbook of Educational Founda- 
tions, issued as Bulletin No. 16, 1926, 
of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. Bulletin No. 26, 
1922, of the same organization, pre- 
sents a discussion of “Philanthropy in 


1 John H. Butler, “An Historical Account 
of the John F. Slater Fund and the Anna T. 
Jeanes Foundation.” Unpublished Doctor's 
Dissertation. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia, Dec. 1931. 
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the History of Higher Education” 
written by Jesse B. Sears. A defense 
of educational endowments was given 
by Clyde Furst in School and Society 
in the number issued August 26, 1922. 
Hanford Henderson, under the cap- 
tion “Concerning Endowments,” made 
a critical condemnation of such en- 
dowments in the issues of the North 
American Review for March, April 
and May, 1926. J. A. Hobson in the 
Living Age of April 1, 1905, and El- 
mer L. Kenyon in the Dial of July 16, 
1900, similarly called attention to the 
defects and dangers of large funds set 
aside as endowments for educational 
purposes. Other articles have ap- 
peared in books and magazines since 
the turn of the century, sometimes de- 
fensive, but mostly condemnatory of 
such foundations. 

It is always dangerous to reach 
conclusions without the facts and, so 
far, few critical studies have been 
made relative to the work of any one 
of the great foundations of such com- 
pleteness as to serve as a basis for 
valid judgment. Because insufficient 
time has elapsed since the establish- 
ment of the foundations in question 
for their full effects to be determined, 
most of the condemnatory writings 
have consisted of more or less philo- 
sophic prophesying. This does not 
mean, of course, that we must wait 
until the next century before we sub- 
ject the work of our educational 
foundations to careful scrutiny. In- 
deed, the time is now ripe for a be- 
ginning, since a number of founda- 
tions have been in existence long 
enough to justify the initiation of 
such studies to be supplemented and 
extended at proper intervals so that 
the American people may be advised 


of the trends resulting from such use 
of wealth. 

John H. Butler has done a service 
in this direction in an unpublished 
doctor’s dissertation at the University 
of California under the title, “An His- 
torical Account of the John F. Slater 
Fund and the Anna T. Jeanes Foun- 
dation.” It will be remembered that 
these two endowments were estab- 
lished for the purpose of promoting 
the education of the Negro. Their 
very object excluded them from what- 
ever condemnation has been made of 
foundations in general by even the 
most emphatic critic. For it is not 
difficult to imagine the dire plight in 
which the education of the Negro in 
the seventeen former slave states 
would be today had it not been for 
the timely aid extended by the funds 
established by Hand, Peabody, Slater, 
Jeanes, Rockefeller, Rosenwald, and 
others. At the close of the Civil War 
the South itself was both unable and 
unwilling to provide even the begin- 
nings of an education for the several 
millions of emancipated slaves. The 
federal government through the Freed- 
men’s Bureau gave emergency relief 
and supported the zealous church 
bodies that rushed to the newly 
opened missionary fields. But the 
combined efforts of these two agen- 
cies were able to make only feeble be- 
ginnings. When the real work gained 
headway and order began to emerge 
from confusion, the pressing and in- 
sistent need was financial. And such 
aid had to be more substantial and 
constant than could be supplied 
by missionary collection from the 
churches of the North, combined with 
the pittances supplied by the Negroes 
themselves. These facts are sympa- 
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thetically presented by the author as 
a background to the investigation. 

The foundations chosen for study 
were: (1) the fund of one million dol- 
lars established in 1882 by John F. 
Slater of Connecticut, and (2) the 
fund of one million dollars established 
in 1907 by Anna T. Jeanes of Penn- 
sylvania. The bulk of the study is 
devoted to the former. The two are 
linked in a single study, since they 
are both restricted to the field of 
Negro education in the South, were 
directed by the same president for 
almost the entire life of the Jeanes 
organization, and worked closely to- 
gether. The problem stimulating the 
investigation was the desire to deter- 
mine the philosophy of education held 
by those who controlled the funds, 
and to ascertain the way in which it 
manifested itself in practice. Judging 
from the introductory chapters, one 
would be led to believe that a sec- 
ondary objective was to test the hy- 
pothesis that educational foundations 
are more beneficent than menacing. 

The method is historical, and the 
author has taken great care to ob- 
serve strictly the requirements of this 
technique. Every figure that occurs 
in the sixty-four tables is documented, 
as well as every statement of fact in 
the body of the text. As an example of 
a carefully executed investigation, the 
work deserves high praise. As a com- 
pendium of facts concerning the two 
funds in question, it seems to have left 
nothing unsaid. As a piece of writing, 
the author has succeeded in making a 
very readable document from mate- 
rial gleaned largely from such dry 
sources as the journals of the proceed- 
ings of governing boards. 

Not the least commendable feature 





of the work is the presentation of brief 
interpretative biographical sketches 
of the donors of the funds, and of the 
four general agents who served the 
Slater Board from 1882 to 1930, 
namely, A. G. Haygood, J. L. M. 
Curry, Wallace Buttrick, and James 
H. Dillard. The study extends 
through the administration of the lat- 
ter and hence includes nothing under 
the present administration of Arthur 
D. Wright. The direction of em- 
phasis in the work of the Board is 
shown to have been determined 
largely by the educational views of 
the person who held the position of 
chief executive. 

A. G. Haygood, the first general 
agent of the fund, was a strong advo- 
cate of industrial training for the 
Negro. To him, industrial education 
meant a training that would equip 
Negroes to become proficient farmers, 
blacksmiths, coopers, carpenters, and 
such. In addition, he insisted upon 
religious training as a means of rais- 
ing the moral status of the post-war 
Negro. During his administration, 
extending from 1882 to 1891, both the 
Board and the general agent took the 
position that the fund should be given 
only to institutions preparing Negroes 
to become useful to their race. The 
Board, however, seemed to think in 
terms of industrial training and 
teacher training alone, while Hay- 
good wished to include the training of 
preachers as potential agents for 
moral uplift. 

During this administration it should 
be noted that most of the aid was 
given to private institutions; only 
about 6 per cent of the $322,000.00 
distributed went to publicly sup- 
ported schools. During this period 
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also, the principle of distributing aid 
among as many schools as possible 
was followed. 

The second agent of the fund, John 
L. M. Curry, whose administration 
extended from 1891 to 1903, had a dif- 
ferent philosophy of education from 
his predecessor, and, at the same time, 
because of his strong personality, was 
able to exert more influence upon the 
Board. He looked upon industrial 
education as worthwhile mainly be- 
cause of its disciplinary value and be- 
lieved that the moral regeneration of 
the Negro depended upon moral in- 
struction rather than upon religious 
education. He felt that the vital need 
of Negro education was trained teach- 
ers rather than trained preachers. 
Therefore, he was not enthusiastic 
about aiding church schools which 
maintained departments for training 
preachers. Indeed, his inclination was 
toward public education since he be- 
lieved that the board could perform 
no greater service than aid publicly 
supported institutions and encourage 
the development of a public system of 
education. The most striking change 
in the policy of appropriating funds 
from that held by the former adminis- 
tration is indicated by an increase in 
the amount given to Hampton and 
Tuskegee. During Haygood’s admin- 
istration, 62.4 per cent of the disburse- 
ments went to colleges and universi- 
ties, 9 per cent to Hampton and Tus- 
kegee, and 21.4 per cent to private 
secondary schools. The figures for 
the same items during Curry’s admin- 
istration are, 51.5, 36.7 and 1.9 per 
cent, respectively. President Curry 
and the Board, therefore, strongly fa- 
vored the kind of education offered by 
Hampton and Tuskegee. 


Wallace Buttrick followed Curry in 
the administration of the Slater Fund, 
continuing in office from 1903 to 1910. 
During this entire period, he was also 
secretary of the General Education 
Board, a position which demanded the 
major portion of his time and energy. 
The author points out that during 
Buttrick’s comparatively brief admin- 
istration there was no striking change 
in policy from that of his predecessor, 
although 41 per cent of the appropria- 
tions went to colleges and universities, 
35 per cent to Hampton and Tuskegee, 
and 7.7 per cent to private secondary 
schools. 

From 1910 to 1930 the affairs of the 
Slater Fund were directed by James 
H. Dillard, who had attracted atten- 
tion to himself not only as an admin- 
istrator of the Jeanes Foundation but 
also as an influential personage in all 
matters looking toward the education 
of the Negro race. 

An examination of the table show- 
ing the distribution of appropriations 
by the Slater Fund from 1910 to 1930 
amounting to $2,204,151.11, leads to 
the following conclusions: 

1. From 1910 on the Slater Fund 
steadily lost interest in colleges and 
universities until the last three-year 
period, when it suddenly revived. It 
is evident, however, that Negro col- 
leges and universities were no longer 
the main interest of the Slater Fund. 

2. Hampton and Tuskegee, the in- 
stitutions to which President Curry at 
one time gave over 50 per cent of the 
Slater Fund’s appropriations, received 
less, both in the percentage and the 
amount of their grants. In the last 
three-year period they received less 
than 2 per cent of the total appropria- 
tions. 
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3. The appropriations for private 
secondary schools rose from 12.8 per 
cent to 15 per cent of the total appro- 
priations, after which they steadily 
decreased until 1927, when they dis- 
appeared. 

4. Typical publie schools drew in- 
creasing aid until in 1919-21 they 
received 8.1 per cent of the total 
appropriations. The amount then 
gradually diminished and disappeared 
entirely after 1927. 

5. The county training schools were 
clearly the outstanding interest of the 
Slater Fund during these twenty 
years. Beginning with $2,000.00 in 
1910-12 or less than 1 per cent of the 
total appropriations of the Fund, the 
amount given to this group for the 
1928-30 period reached $386,748.86 or 
75.1 per cent of the whole amount ap- 
propriated by the Fund. It should be 
remembered that county training 
schools were unheard of before the 
advent of President Dillard. 

6. The state normal schools dropped 
steadily from 6.6 per cent of the total 
appropriations of 1910-12 until in 
1922-24 they were eliminated from 
the list of the Slater Aided projects. 

The work is well supplied with 
carefully constructed tables analyzing 
the activities of both funds in every 
way that a serious student could find 
useful. Almost any question concern- 
ing the handling of the funds can be 
answered instantly by turning to the 


appropriate table. The study is of 


such merit, both as a contribution to 
the scientific literature of education 
and as a valuable source of informa- 
tion on the education of the Negro, 
that it shoulda be given wider circula- 
tion through publication. 


D. O. W. H. 





Dr. Woodson Goes Wool-Gathering * 


“Wool-gathering, s. The act of gather- 
ing wool; now applied proverbially or 
figuratively to the indulgence of idle 
fancies; a foolish or fruitless pursuit. The 
allusion is probably to the practice of 
gathering the tufts of wool to be found on 
shrubs, hedges, &c, which necessitates 
much wandering about with little result.” 
(New Revised Encyclopaedic Dictionary, 
vol. lv, p. 5215.) 

Dr. Woodson’s latest work is a collec- 
tion of essays and speeches, most of which 
have appeared in the columns of Negro 
newspapers in the last two years. In 
their original form there was just enough 
discontinuity to make of these essays 
weekly sledgehammer blows at existing 
difficulties and deficiencies in the present 
situation of the Negro in America. As- 
sembled, their fatal defect is repetitious 
contradiction and sensational overstate- 
ment. The material should never have 
become a book. The newspaper columns 
would have flung their message to a mil- 
lion eyes, and then been thrown, or laid 
away to rot in the manner of our modern 
newscarriers. In a book, the impression 
of pessimism becomes almost shocking, 
and the mistakes of emphasis and some- 
times even of fact have been embalmed 
for centuries to come. 

The book reminds one of nothing so 
much as of William Hannibal Thomas’s 
“The American Negro,” published in 
1901. Although the title would suggest 
a limitation to educational problems, the 
material runs the whole gamut of violent 
criticism of Negro achievement in seventy 
years of freedom. Thirty years ago, when 
Thomas’s book appeared, Mary White 
Ovington called him a Negro renegade. 
White people generally, however, were 
greatly pleased, and quoted with glee this 


1 Woodson, Carter Godwin: The Muis- 
Education of the Negro. The Associated 
Publishers, Inc., 1588 Ninth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., 1933. Pp. xiv + 207. 
$2.00. 
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frank confession of failure and the abso- 
lute ineptitude of the American Negro for 
civilization or mental refinement. Ne- 
groes were enraged. What reception this 
book will have is doubtful. There is just 
enough emphasis upon class jealousies to 
make the work acceptable to many Ne- 
groes. Few white men will take exception 
to the pessimistic sentiments of the book. 
One might expect a scathing criticism of 
white philanthropy from Dr. Woodson’s 
general attitude, but it is only the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, and unidentified individuals 
whose attitudes are so impossible as to 
excite no important sensibilities, who share 
the load of this invective. The Julius 
Rosenwald Fund and the General Educa- 
tion Board come in for singularly gentle 
treatment. They are mentioned but once 
in the entire book, and then with the 
aressing hands of praise. 

The writer of this review realizes that 
he ventures the danger of being regarded 
as one of the “mis-educated” Negroes if 
he takes exception to Dr. Woodson’s ef- 
fort. That danger is small when one notes 
in the book that no Negro, in Dr. Wood- 
son’s cumulative opinion, has been prop- 
erly educated. When these essays ap- 
peared in the weekly newspapers, the phy- 
sician might read one week of the evils of 
the lawyers, and smile a superior smile. 
The next week the lawyer could read a 
denunciation of the physician, and obtain 
revenge. The teacher could read one week 
of the faults of the physician and the 
lawyer, and neglect the blanket indict- 
ment of his tribe which might appear 
the next. The uneducated man could swell 
with pride when Dr. Woodson says that 
all of our successful men have been men 
of little or no formal education, and the 
satisfaction of this opinion might tide him 
over the description of the faults of the 
uneducated Negro business man. When 
the dispersed vitriol is assembled in a 
book, however, the physician, lawyer, 
teacher, uneducated and educated business 
man pass from denunciation to denuncia- 


tion in such rapid succession that he 
emerges with a sense of total failure on 
all frontiers. In one passage Dr. Wood- 
son refers to “the most remarkable proc- 
ess” by which the Negro college student 
“". . in one department of a university 
may be studying for a profession, .. . 
[while] in another department of the 
same university he is being shown how the 
Negro professional man cannot succeed.” 
The same remarkable process is repeated 
in this book. Dr. Woodson chides the 
Negro school teacher for not including in 
the curriculum a study of literary classics 
from the pens of Negroes, and a few pages 
further on states that “Comparatively few 
American Negroes have produced credi- 
table literature, and still fewer have made 
any large contribution to philosophy or 
science.” Dr. Woodson complains, again, 
that Negroes do not carry their cases to 
the courts with the help of Negro lawyers; 
but few would be encouraged to do so by 
reading this passage: 

. .. Because our lawyers do not give atten- 
tion to these problems they often fail in a 
crisis. They are interested in the race and 
want to defend its cause. The case, how- 
ever, requires not only the unselfish spirit 
they sometimes manifest but much more 
understanding of the legal principles in- 
volved. Nothing illustrates this better than 
the failure of one of our attorneys to meas- 
ure up in the case brought up to the United 
States Supreme Court from Oklahoma to 
test the validity of the exclusion of Negroes 
from Pullman cars. The same criticism 
may be made of the segregation case of the 
District of Columbia brought before this 
highest tribunal by another Negro attorney. 
In both of these cases the. lawyer started 
wrong and therefore ended wrong. 

Word for word, the description of Ne- 
ero religious efforts might be taken from 
Thomas’s book of 1901. Theological 
schools for Negroes, according to Thomas, 
were “nondescript . educational meth- 
ods and means are of a poverty-stricken 
sort, and wholly inadequate to meet exist- 
ing wants . besides wasting a wealth of 
energy on ostentatious vanities . . . these 
baubles of pedantry never undertake to 
develop in their pupils integrity and ve- 
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racity.” The religion itself, said Thomas, 
came to the Negro as “a form of Chris- 
tian belief, by force rather than faith, 
which, superimposed on his uneradicated 
ancestral religion, has wrought a blindness 
of prodigious import.” Of Negro minis- 
ters, Thomas said: “Under existing con- 
ditions the Negro priesthood is largely re- 
cruited from a pretentious class who enter 
the ministry for social recognition, for of- 
ficial preferment, for idle maintenance and 
unearned support, and who, by deliber- 
ately shunning contact with intelligence, 
rarely become conscious of their own short- 
comings.” In action, Thomas believed that 
Negro religious observances were “pagan 
fetichisms.” 

Now Dr. Woodson describes the plight of 
the Negro church. The theological schools 
are centers not one [of which] 
is worthy of the name of a school of the- 
ology ... they are theories of the ignorant 
oppressor.” The faith itself, says Dr. 
Woodson, is a theology which “ . is of 
pagan origin. His religion is merely a 
loan from the whites that practically all 
the incompetents and undesirables who 
have been barred from other walks of life 
by race prejudice and economic difficul- 
ties have rushed into the ministry for the 
exploitation of the people. The large 
majority of Negro preachers of today, 
then, are doing nothing more than to keep 
up the mediaeval hell-fire scare which the 
whites have long since abandoned to em- 
phasize the humanitarian trend in religion 
through systematized education.” 

In like manner, Dr. Woodson engages 
in contradictions which might have passed 
unnoticed in a series of articles, but which 
are inexcusable in a book. The heaviest 
burden of the Negro business man in one 
passage is the “mis-educated” employee, 
whereas elsewhere he states that “the 
large majority of Negroes conducting en- 
terprises have not learned business meth- 
ods and do not understand the possibili- 
ties of the field in which they operate.” 
Surely this is no means by which confi- 


dence may be inspired in Negro business, 
Negroes are blamed for not patronizing 
physicians of their own race, and physi- 
cians are criticized for being inefficient, 
William Hannibal Thomas said that the 
first teachers of Negroes from the North 
were “self-sacrificing white men and 
women . . . who unfortunately began their 
labors under the false notion that their 
Negro pupils, with centuries of mental 
density behind them, should be taught by 
the same lines as Northern white children 
of intelligent ancestry environed with 
more or less cultured homes.” Dr. Wood- 
son agrees with him, believing that “these 
earnest workers, however, had more en- 
thusiasm than knowledge. . . . The freed- 
men who were to be enlightened were 
given little thought, for the best friends 
of the race, ill-taught themselves, followed 
the traditional curricula of the times 
which did not take the Negro into con- 
sideration except to condemn or pity him.” 
Elsewhere Dr. Woodson invokes “anath- 
ema!” upon “him who would utter a word 
derogatory to the record of these heroes 
and heroines!” 

There is more than a faint appeal to 
class prejudices in Dr. Woodson’s scorn of 
the “highly educated,” the “mis-educated,” 
and the “educated,” all of which are used 
freely with and without quotation marks. 
Remembering that Dr. Woodson himself 
is a Doctor of Philosophy, and that there 
are altogether less than seventy Negroes 
out of 12,000,000 who possess this degree, 
it will be observed that a double purpose 
might be served by denouncing those with 
“darkter’s ’grees,” as described in one pas- 
sage. In the first place, the accuser may 
be winning the sympathy of the 11,999,- 
930 who do not have the doctorate, in 
thus disavowing membership in the elect; 
and, in addition, the sympathies of the 
11,999,930 may be more soothing than 
those of the 70 elect. One wonders if it 
is true that Negro Ph.D’s as a rule “... 
lose touch with the common people,” and 
if “. . . they do not do as much creative 
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work as those of less formal education.” 
Of course Dr. Woodson is one admitted 
exception to the first rule, as to the sec- 
ond: but one wonders when Jane Porter 
of Cincinnati lost the common touch? 
Or Thomas I. Browne? Where among 
those “of less formal education” is the one 
who has done more creative work than 
Ernest E. Just, or W. E. B. DuBois, or 
Dr. Woodson himself? 

Shall we judge the book as the produc- 
tion of a historian? By no means; the 
author himself states that his sources have 
been “. . . not census figures, no array 
of historical documents,” but “the reflec- 
tions? . . . of one who has participated 
in the education of the black, brown, yel- 
low and white races... . The author, 
moreover, has travelled around the world 
to observe not only modern school sys- 
tems in various countries, but to study 
the special systems set up by private 
agencies and governments to educate the 
natives in their colonies and dependencies. 
Some of these observations,’ too, have 
been checked against the more recent 
studies on a later tour.” 

The book, then, is not history; it is the 
compilation of the rather bitter “reflec- 
tions” and “observations” of Carter God- 
win Woodson. ‘Real education,” he 
states, “means to inspire people to live 
more abundantly, to learn to begin with 
life as they find it and make it better, but 
the instruction so far given Negroes in 
colleges and universities has worked to the 
contrary.” Woodson the historian and 
Woodson the observer differ; of the last 
seven photographs of Negroes in the lat- 
est edition of his great work, “The Negro 
in Our History,” four are of college grad- 
uates. The Negro college graduate, says 
Dr. Woodson, has had “little or no train- 
ing at all” for the “arduous task” of serv- 
ing a handicapped race; and yet, in his 
histories, Dr. Woodson has been delighted 
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to honor such college graduates as John 
Mercer Langston, the two Grimkes, W. E. 
B. DuBois, and J. C. Price. 

The true measure of success appears to 
Dr. Woodson to be the same index of 
Thomas: the ability to produce, to con- 
sume, to be rich. Census figures might 
have shown him that Negroes do today 
possess these powers in greater measure 
than before, but his reflections did not. 
There is a curious passage in which the 
great scholar appears to regret the mag- 
nificent work which he has accomplished: 
. . . For example, a year or two after the 
author left Harvard he found out West a 
schoolmate who was studying wool. “How 
did you happen to go into this sort of 
thing?” the author inquired. His people, 
the former replied, had had some experience 
in wool, and in college he prepared for this 
work. On the contrary, the author studied 
Aristotle, Plato, Marsiglio of Padua, and 
Pascasius Rathbertus when he was in col- 
lege. His friend who studied wool, how- 
ever, is now independently rich and has suf- 
ficient leisure to enjoy the cultural side of 
life which his knowledge of the science un- 
derlying his business developed, but the au- 
thor has to make his living by begging for 
a struggling cause. 

If William Hannibal Thomas was right 
thirty years ago, Carter Godwin Woodson 
is right today—the Negro has failed com- 
pletely in his adjustment to American life. 
The reviewer prefers to think that both 
are wrong. There are numerous “tufts of 
wool” to be found wherever one wanders 
in Negro life, and these fragments may be 
compressed into a sizable body of ma- 
terial—pieced together into a wretched 
pattern at the end. But Carter G. Wood- 
son himself has done more to disprove this 
failure than any other man; and there will 
be few who will not prefer the man in the 
role of the historian, in preference to the 
potential wool student at Harvard, or the 
“wool-gatherer” of this volume. 

Horace Mann Bono, 
Associate Professor of Education, 
Fisk University. 
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A Personnel Study of Negro College 
Students * 


This study by Dr. Ambrose Caliver is 
an analysis of the social, economic, and 
intellectual backgrounds of 450 freshmen 
at Fisk University, Nashville, for the years 
1926, 1927, and 1928. The specific pur- 
pose of the study is “an attempt to ascer- 
tain the importance and utility that may 
be attached to a knowledge of certain of 
their background factors as a guide in ad- 
vising students concerning their entrance 
into college, the probable direction, nature 
and extent of their progress, and their 
proper orientation and guidance” (p. 8). 

The data on the students’ backgrounds 
consisted of such information as paternal 
occupation, home ownership, books in 
home, size and education of family, kind 
of school and community from which stu- 
dents came, high school marks and other 
similar factors. These were analyzed in 
relation to data relating to the college 
careers of the students such as college 
marks, scores in psychological examina- 
tions and diagnostic tests in English and 
mathematics, extracurricular activities, 
and the like. 

An analysis of the data led to the fol- 
lowing conclusions as listed by Caliver: 
“A. The influence of certain social back- 
ground factors seems to be definitely re- 
flected in the trend of college entrance at 
Fisk University, and in the equipment of 
the entrants” (p. 118). This conclusion is 
inferred from the rapid increase of stu- 
dents from the North and a decrease in 
enrollment from the South, the general 
improved economic status of the home 
background of the students, the fact that 
the size of the family seems to have little 
or no influence upon the efforts made to 
send children to college, the great lack in 
the matter of extent and organization of 


Caliver, Ambrose, A Personnel Study of 
Negro College Students. Contributions to 
Sducation, No. 484. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
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the extracurricular life of the students 
both in high school and in college, and the 
fact that the student who enters Fisk with 
advanced standing fails to show superi- 
ority in the freshman tests over the regu- 
larly entering freshman. 

“B. The data on the interrelations be- 
tween college factors do not seem to be 
sufficiently representative or sufficiently 
extensive to warrant any final conclu- 
sions” (p. 116). 

“C. On the basis of the present study, 
certain background factors for the group 
of students under investigation seem to 
have a definite influence on subsequent 
achievement in college” (p. 117). 

This conclusion is based upon the evi- 
dence that the four occupations compris- 
ing the upper and middle strata of so- 
ciety consistently maintained a_ higher 
record in the various tests administered; 
that students from the North outstripped 
students from the South and from the pri- 
vate schools in scholastic aptitude as 
measured by the psychological tests; that 
the intelligence of students seems to bear 
some relation to the amount and the kind 
of reading they do; that there seems to be 
a definite relation between the persistence 
of students in school and the education of 
the parents; and that home ownership as 
representing one phase of the economic 
status of families seems to have a definite 
relation to those students who withdraw 
for financial reasons, since only 50 per 
cent of the parents of students who left 
on this account owned their homes. 

“D. This study reveals that there are 
some background factors which appear to 
have little effect on certain subsequent 
college activities” (p. 120). 

This conclusion is based upon the evi- 
dence that the amount of schooling pos- 
sessed by the parents of students ap- 
parently does not materially influence 
their rating on the psychological exami- 
nations; that the size of the family seems 
to have little or no influence in limiting 
the college attendance of the children of 
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these families; and that the number of 
brothers and sisters with college experi- 
ence seems to have no influence in keep- 
ing the students in school. 

A comparison of the findings of this 
study when Negroes were subjects with 
similar investigations when whites were 
subjects reveals one very striking differ- 
ence and four similarities in results. 

The instance of difference in results is 
noted in the data dealing with the intelli- 
gence test scores of the students according 
to the occupational level of the father. 
Research students are well acquainted 
with the general conclusions of the sev- 
eral investigations among the whites which 
show for the most part that children of 
the professional class obtain the highest 
intelligence scores, with the clerical, busi- 
ness, skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
groups descending in rank in the order 
given. 

The relation between paternal occupa- 
tion and intelligence test scores of the 
Negro college students in Caliver’s study 
indicated an order differing from such 
findings (p. 79). The clerical group ob- 
tained the highest scores, with the skilled 
group ranking second, the professional 
group third, and the business group fourth 
while the others are at the bottom as 
among the whites. In generalizing from 
these conclusions, however, one should not 
overlook the fact that the economic status 
for Negroes and whites on any occupa- 
tional level is not the same. In all occu- 
pational groups the Negroes represent an 
economic status that is scaled lower than 
that of the whites in the corresponding 
occupational group. 

Findings which conformed to those of 
other investigations were: (1) Regarding 
parental mortality (p. 108). Twenty- 
seven per cent of the students had one or 
both parents deceased. Counts’ study of 
high school seniors showed 27.9 per cent 
of the Negro and 12 per cent of the white 
seniors had at least one parent deceased. 

(2) Regarding student’s reading inter- 


ests (p. 109). Caliver’s findings agree 
with those of both Angell’s and Moffett’s 
studies of white students that the ma- 
jority read the American Magazine and 
the Cosmopolitan. The range is from 2.76 
to 1.47 magazines per student. 

(3) Regarding extracurricular partici- 
pation (p. 109). Caliver reports that the 
average number of organizations partici- 
pated in by each student is 2.39 which is 
close to 2.64 reported by Reynolds as the 
median number of organizations partici- 
pated in by white college students. 

(4) Regarding intellectual status and 
geographical residence (p. 111). As 
pointed out by Bagley in connection with 
the data of the Army tests, Caliver found 
the similar result in that the students from 
the North far exceeded those from the 
South in the intelligence tests. 

Throughout the book the reader can- 
not fail to be aware of the concept under- 
lying the investigation, namely, that “a 
clear and comprehensive picture of the 
student’s social, economic, and intellectual 
background is essential to a wise and ade- 
quate guidance of students into a fuller 
realization of their personalities” (p. 106). 

The study at points, however, becomes 
so comprehensive that it appears to in- 
clude much cross-analysis of data that is 
unnecessary. Especially is this true in 
view of the fact that the data dealt with 
only 450 students at a single Negro college. 

The study is predicated upon the sound 
philosophy that educational accounting 
and educational guidance are comple- 
mentary. The author has made a contri- 
bution in showing the significance of so- 
cial background factors in an accurate and 
scientific personnel accounting of Negro 
college students as represented by a group 
at Fisk University. It is the reviewer's 
opinion that one will finish reading the 
book with appreciation for this contribu- 
tion but also with the belief in agreement 
with the author that “unless educational 
accounting terminates in the proper guid- 
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ance of students, it is wasteful and use- 
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Director of Education, 
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The Negro Boy in a Southern City* 


A survey of the Negro boy in Nash- 
ville is an attempt to give a comprehen- 
sive picture of a problem which the 
authors believe has hitherto been neg- 
lected in Southern states, to the end that 
it will encourage other cities to know their 
Negro boy population better and that a 
program of service may be instituted in 
at least some cities which will give. the 
Negro boy an equal chance with the white 
boy for growth and character. 

Whether the survey achieves its pur- 
pose or not, the careful perusal of this 
volume will repay the leaders of social 
agencies and students of the race prob- 
lem. This is not said because the survey 
as a whole tells a story entirely different 
from sections of other studies made of 
Negro life. We have known for a long 
while that the housing conditions of Ne- 
groes are not satisfactory. It is perhaps 
unusual to find more than half of a sam- 
ple of 615 families owning their homes 
and so little overcrowding as the chapters 
on “The Economic Status of the Negro 
Boy” and “The Home and Family Life” 
indicate. We are not surprised to learn 
that statistics prove the percentage of 
broken homes among Negroes is high or 
that the Negro family is an economic unit 
in which the meager earnings of the father 
—83 per cent of the 209 fathers working 
by the week according to the survey re- 
ceive from fifteen to twenty dollars per 
week—are supplemented by the wages of 
wife and children. This means that over 
one-half of the mothers (52.5 per cent) 
work away from home, while “159 of the 
229 who remain at home do some work at 
home.” One is perhaps taken aback just 

1 Weatherford, W. D. (Editor), A Survey 


of the Negro Boy in Nashville, Tennessee. 
New York: Association Press, 1932. 





a little to learn that under such circum- 
stances “the Negro family,” in Nashville, 
“is not an object of charity,” only 3.3 per 
cent of the families having received any 
help from social agencies. 

We expect to find considerable over- 
ageness among Negro school children in 
the first six grades of primary schools, to 
find the Negro school in some cities over- 
crowded, an antiquated high school cur- 
riculum, and teachers who are paid from 
20 to 30 per cent less than white teachers 
and principals of similar training. The 
picture given for all schools in Nashville 
—white and Negro—is not bright, and in- 
dicates conditions which, we hope, are 
disappearing in the South. For example, 
the report states, page 51: 


The enrollment in the elementary and 
high schools for Negroes in October, 1930, 
was 6,186. The seating capacity of these 
buildings is 4,140, which leaves 2,046 Negro 
children who are taught in the ends of cor- 
ridors, auditoriums, basement rooms, jani- 
tors’ storage rooms, in short, almost every 
kind of space into which children can be 
crowded. 

Again speaking of Negro school plants 
the survey indicates, “that of fourteen 
school plants none are rated good, one is 
rated fair, five unsatisfactory, and eight 
unusable. Nashville needs 100 new class- 
rooms for Negro children.” The fact that 
the Negro teachers are better trained than 
the white teachers can hardly be expected 
to register itself in achievement under 
such conditions. And so one might go on 
to the problem of delinquency and its 
well-known relation to a lack of play space 
and broken homes. 


The lack of sufficiently well-trained proba- 
tion officers; the failure to coordinate the 
operation of the probation department with 
the work of the judge; inadequate and in 
most cases non-existent social investiga- 
tion; failure to consider the needs of the 
boy, resulting in too frequent commitments 
to institutions—the detention of these boys 
in the city and county jails until called for 
by the juvenile court officer, 


etc., are some of the factors which tend to 
aggravate rather than minimize the de- 
linquency of the Negro boy in Nashville. 
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In his recreational life the Negro boy 
is hampered by the meagerness of his 
recreational facilities. He is not served 
in Nashville by the Y. M. C. A., The Boy 
Scouts of America, or the Boys’ Club Fed- 
eration. Bethlehem Center, a project of 
the Methodist Church, is the one effective 
social agency meeting his needs. It is a 
healthy sign that the high school boy of 
Nashville has not become an habitual at- 
tender of commercial dance halls and 
poolrooms. In spite of a school system 
and community recreational program 
which does not meet his leisure time needs 
and the necessity therefore to “bum” 
around, he has developed a large number 
of healthy hobbies at home. “His per- 
sonally initiated activity and interests are 
surprisingly wholesome. It cannot be 
said that any of his unsupervised leisure 
time activities are particularly vicious, 
which is quite surprising in view of the 
amount of leisure which he has.” 

What gives one heart with referen¢e to 
the study is the candor and the scientific 
spirit in which the task is approached. 
Prof. Vernon F. Hernlund’s chapter on 
the Physical and Mental Status of the Ne- 
gro Boys is a case in point. As a result 
of a rather painstaking physical examina- 
tion and effort to obtain the personal 
health histories of 340 boys he concludes 
(page 22) that “the physical defects which 
appear with sufficient frequency to have 
significance are defective vision, enlarged 
tonsils, under weight, carious teeth, pos- 
tural deformities and phimosis.” The 
socio-economic factor as it relates to 
health is everywhere pointed out and one 
notes little tendency to regard health as a 
function of race. On page 6 he says: 


In Table 19 we show that 57.4 per cent of 
the Negro boys are under-weight. Since 
they have all indicated that they ate fairly 
well-balanced diets, the only explanation 
seems to be that the amount eaten is simply 
not enough to keep the body in good nutri- 
tion. We do feel, however, from our obser- 
vations and the material recorded in the 
medical histories that the Negro boy of 
Nashville knows what should be eaten and 


that, if he has any available money, he 
spends it for good food rather than cloth- 
ing. 

Again on page 8, in speaking of fre- 
quent colds, he says, “This may be a re- 
flection of lack of bodily resistance to in- 
fection and of the economic conditions 
under which the boys live. The seating 
conditions in the schools, especially 
Cameron and Meigs, is conducive to the 
spread of any form of infectious disease.” 
After noting the large number of postural 
malformations he says, “It is generally 
recognized that some of the predisposing 
factors of poor body mechanics are under- 
nourishment and faulty nourishment, as 
well as poor habits of health and hygiene.” 
He ends this discussion with suggested cor- 
rectional measures. 

On the question of How the Negro Boys 
Feel on Certain Racial Questions, Dr. 
F. D. Folger has avoided straddling the 
issue. The results of his “word cross-out” 
plan and “degree type” of answer are 
frankly stated. His conclusion follows: 


The data we have seem to indicate a fairly 
high degree of dissatisfaction on the part 
of the Negro high school boy with exist- 
ing conditions. He does not like forced 
segregation resulting from Jim Crow laws. 
He does not like discrimination in the eco- 
nomic order. He wants the right to vote 
and hold office. He wants admission to any 
and all state supported colleges but prefers 
separate schools. He would like to visit and 
play in all public parks. He feels that all 
work should be open to those who have the 
ability to do the work regardless of race. 
He does not like to be called “nigger,” 
“coon,” or “darkie.’ The majority prob- 
ably favor separate churches. Though there 
is considerable disagreement, many would 
favor free racial intermingling in social 
affairs. 

The remedy suggested as a means of 
helping the Negro boy remove the objec- 
tionable features of his environment is, 
“Gf he stays in it he can struggle to change 
it.’ The task of white leadership is one 
of devising some method to retrain the 
emotional life of the white race in its 
relation to the Negro. 

On the whole the study is well done. 
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Its authors have made large use of tested 
devices for measuring the objective and 
concrete. One wishes that some qualita- 
tive description had been added to the 
discussion of the home of the Negro boy. 
The number of rooms, presence or absence 
of modern conveniences, presence or ab- 
sence of lodgers tell as much, but a home 
is more than these and cannot always be 
quantitatively evaluated. 

The conclusions and recommendations 
of the study are, for the most part, direct 
and indicated. It does seem, however, 
that there are some things which might be 
done for the Negro school “As Such” while 
waiting for the system of which it is an 
integral part to improve. 

We repeat, A Survey of the Negro Boy 
in Nashville has in it much to commend 
it to the serious reader. In its honesty 
of purpose and procedure it is not “just 
another social study.” 

Henry J. McGuinn, 
Professor of Sociology, 
Virginia Union University. 


A Psychological Study of Delinquent 
Negro Boys* 


This is a doctor’s dissertation sponsored 
by Professor Rudolph Pintner of Colum- 
bia University. The study undertakes 
to determine, on the basis of personality 
tests, differential behavior between delin- 
quent and normal Negro boys in Rich- 
mond, Va., taking into account two de- 
grees of delinquency. Extreme delin- 
quency is defined in terms of a group of 
boys in a correctional institution who had 
been convicted by the court. The less 
delinquent group being the problem-boys, 
those who deviate in behavior to such a 
degree that they cannot be taught suc- 
cessfully by the average teacher along 
with normal pupils. The first chapter 


*Daniel, Robert P., A Psychological study 
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of this study deals with the history, possi- 
bilities, and limitations of quantitative 
personality studies. The early erroneous 
belief, that the lack of intelligence is the 
most potent factor in delinquency, is ex- 
posed. The complexity of the problem is 
explained in such way as to prepare one 
for the limited results which needs must 
follow. 

The second chapter sets forth, in a very 
clear and concise way, the selection of 
the subjects, sizes of samples, the intelli- 
gence levels, and the circumstances sur- 
rounding the selection and organization 
of data. The author personally admin- 
istered The Mathews Questionnaire for 
Emotional Stability, Character Sketches 
by Maller, The Sweet Personal Attitudes 
Test for Boys, the Maller Ethical Judg- 
ment Test, and the Maller Test of Sports 
and Hobbies, the last being a test of 
trustworthiness. 

The investigator finds reliable differ- 
ences between the non-problem boys, and 
both the problem and delinquent boys. 
The mean of the non-problem boys was 
19; that of the problem boys, 22.6; and 
that of the delinquent boys, 22.7. The 
delinquents showed a tendency “toward 
unsociable traits, conflicts with home, ab- 
normal anger, morbid depression, stealing 
urges, and phantasies.” It is interesting 
to note that the problem boys and the 
delinquent boys are not differentiated by 
this questionnaire. 

The Character Sketches revealed wider 
differences. The mean score of the non- 
problem boys was 117.4; that of the 
problem boys, 84.9; and that of the delin- 
quent boys, 97.95. There seems to be a 
tendency for the problem boys to be 
differentiated from the delinquents. The 
chief contrasts among these groups lie in 
self-control, morbid symptoms and “high 
personal judgment.” 

The Personal Attitudes Test seeks to 
gage the self-criticism, criticism of the 
average boy, superior feelings and inferior 
feelings. The investigator finds reliable 
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difference in some respects between the 
delinquent and non-problem boys. There 
was no significant difference between the 
normal and problem boys. The delin- 
quents manifest a critical attitude of the 
average boy, and “expressed high superior 
feeling.” 

The Ethical Judgment Test revealed 
the smallest differences among the groups. 
The author believes that the community 
of the Ethical Judgment Test and in- 
telligence tests probably accounts for this 
fact. The Pearson coefficient of correla- 
tion for the ethical judgment scores with 
mental ages for the delinquents is .51; 
for the problem boys, .55; and for the 
non-problem boys, 44. If the author 
had determined the reliability coefficients 
of his tests and corrected these coeffi- 
cients for attenuation, a more reliable in- 
ference could be made with reference to 
the community of the tests. 

The most significant differences found 
were in the case of trustworthiness be- 
tween the non-problem boys and those 
of the other two groups. (Maller’s Test 
of Sports and Hobbies.) This test is a 
disguised technique. The subject is given 
the impression that his knowledge of 
sports and hobbies is being examined. 
Meanwhile, opportunity is given to cheat 
in the self-scoring of his paper. The prob- 
lem boys revealed a bi-modal distribution, 
indicating a disposition for relatively 
either extreme dishonesty or extreme 
honesty. The non-problem boys had the 
highest honesty indexes, but exhibited “a 
marked tendency to do a little cheating.” 
Not surprising! The mean for the delin- 
quents is 33.9, for the problem boys, 15.0 
and for the non-problem, 89. Here seems 
to be discrimination with vengeance, al- 
though the standard deviations of the 
groups are 33.5, 29.5 and 23.3 respectively, 
for the critical ratios are 13.8 and 18.9. 
The problem boys present an ill-defined 
picture with a mean of 15 and a standard 
deviation of 29.5. Taking together the 
problem and non-problem boys, the in- 


vestigator finds the mean 59.5 and stand- 
ard deviation 44.7 which may be com- 
pared with the mean 61.9 and standard 
deviation 22.7 for Maller’s 278 unselected 
public school children. The difference of 
means is not significant, but the bi-modal 
distribution of the problem group gets in 
telling effects as revealed in the contrasts 
between the standard deviations of the 
Richmond Group and the Maller Group, 
the Richmond Group having twice as 
large a standard deviation. 

This investigation appears to be the 
first attempt at a quantitative personality 
study of the delinquent Negro boy. This, 
in itself, would give the investigation real 
significance, but one must add that it 
possesses real merit in its own right. It 
is seldom that one comes upon a paper, 
lying in a relatively technical field, in 
which the author demonstrates the capac- 
ity or the will to set forth his procedures 
and results with such clarity that the 
average teacher may read with under- 
standing and appreciation. The results 
obtained may not be turned immediately 
to the use of the classroom teacher. The 
technique is of the mass type. The author 
offers little advice or help to those who 
are interested in the individual boy. The 
only criticism that the reviewer ventures 
is one which proceeds from a statistical 
conscience, and, therefore, one which is 
probably not justified. That is, he would 
be interested to know something of the 
reliability of the various tests, which 
would permit a ready estimate of the 
probable value of the findings in under- 
standing the individual problem boy. 

This work is highly recommended to 
any person desiring to get on speaking 
terms with the extremely important and, 
at the same time, the extremely difficult 
problem of differential personality investi- 
gations. 

Howarp H. Lona, 
Assistant Superintendent, Department 
of Research, Public Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 
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ABSTRACTS 


Beckham, A. S., “A Study of the Intelli- 
gence of Colored Adolescents of Differ- 
ent Social-Economic Status in Typical 
Metropolitan Areas.” The Journal of 
Social Psychology, 4: 70-9, F 1933. 
The purpose of this investigation was 

to analyze the intelligence of a large num- 
ber of colored adolescent city children in 
relation to their social-economic status 
and, also, to consider the school progress 
of these adolescents in relation to intelli- 
gence and social-economic status. 

By random sampling, 1,100 adolescent 
boys and girls between the ages of 12 and 
16 years were selected from three cities: 
100 from New York City; 753 from 
Washington, D.C., and 147 from Balti- 
more, Maryland. One hundred of these 
adolescents were inmates of a delinquent 
school (Blue Plains Industrial School). 
Each adolescent was measured by the 
Stanford-Binet test, and by a question- 
naire on personal and social attitudes and 
interests. From these sources the follow- 
ing were obtained: (1) sex, (2) 
chronological age, (3) mental age, (4) 
intelligence quotient, (5) school grade, 
(6) ambition of adolescent, (7) number 
and sex of other children in family, and 
(8) occupation of parent or guardian. 

The social-economic status of these 
adolescents was determined on the basis 
of the occupations of parents or 
guardians with whom they lived. This 
social-economic status was based on F. L. 


data 


the 


The 


Scale. 
classification consisted of five groups: 
group I, day laborers; group II, no spe- 


Taussig’s Economic-Social 


cial skill; group III, skilled workers; 
group IV, clerical workers; group V, pro- 
fessional people. Analysis of these data 
resulted in the following generalizations: 


1. Measured by the tests and _ school 
achievement, the delinquent group is far 
below the other groups. 

2. The mean intelligence of the New 
York group is above the mean intelligence 
of the other groups in the study. 

3. Social-economic status is significant in 
the intelligence of colored adolescents. 

4. The large percentage of these adoles- 
cents who have made no vocational choice 
and the percentage that have chosen where 
there is a little likelihood of success show 
need of vocational guidance. 

5. Sixty per cent of the lowest 2 per cent 
of I.Q.’s are in economic groups I and II, 
whereas only 35 per cent of the highest 
2 per cent of the I.Q.s are in groups I 
and IT. 

6. The adolescents in this study are a 
special group. First of all, these adolescents 
are from the big cities, and in the second 
place, an educational selection is opera- 


tive. The average grade of the group 
studied is 7.8. 
7. The number of school failures is a 


significant point in a study of adolescent 
children. 

One of the main contributions of this 
study seems to be the importance of the 
social-economic status of the measure- 
ment of intelligence. This factor seems 
to be more important in the measurement 
of intelligence than racial differences. 
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In accordance with the general plan of 
this issue of the JouRNAL, a major portion 
of the section on “Current Events” is 
devoted to a report of the activities of 
some organizations and institutions which 
sponsor race-relations programs. The first 
part of this report, “Understanding the 
Negro Through the Medium of the 
School,” deals chiefly with the work of 
the white colleges of the South in spon- 
soring research and in offering instruction 
concerning the Negro; the second part, 
“The Measurement of Racial Attitudes,” 
with attempts to devise techniques of 
measurement in the field of attitudes, es- 
pecially interracial attitudes; and the 
third part, “Interracial Activities of Na- 
tional Organizations,” with the interracial 
aspects of the programs of certain na- 
tional organizations. 


Understanding the Negro Through the 
Medium of the School 

The last few years have seen the devel- 
opment of an increasing concern with edu- 
cation as a means of developing desirable 
racial attitudes both among Negroes and 
whites. It is interesting to note the steps 
being taken by the white colleges of the 
South towards the effective use of instruc- 
tion concerning the development of a 
desirable attitude towards the Negro. 
The two summer conferences on Educa- 
tion and Racial Adjustment, sponsored 
by the Commission on Interracial Cooper- 
ation, the first of which met in 1931 and 
the second in 1932 at the George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, have been influential in stimulating 
interest and efforts in behalf of this type 
224 
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of approach to problems which affect not 
only the Negro but the entire South. 

The reports of these conferences dis- 
close the fact that two types of contribu- 
tions are being made by these Southern 
white institutions. The first is in the 
field of research, the promotion of scien- 
tific investigation of problems affecting the 
Negro. The other is the dissemination of 
factual information concerning the Negro, 
either in courses especially designed for 
the purpose, or incidentally in other 
courses. 

Concerning the first type of contribu- 
tion, N. C. Newbold reported at the First 
Peabody Conference that there had been 
written 14 doctors’ dissertations and 44 
masters’ theses concerning the Negro. 
(See Education and Racial Adjustment, 
1931, p. 14.) The Phelps-Stokes Fund 
which established fellowships for the 
study of the Negro at the University of 
Georgia and the University of Virginia 
has been effective in the promotion of 
studies of this type, as the following re- 
ports from these two universities show: 

PHELPS-SToKES FeLLowsuHIp Funp, 
University or VIRGINIA 

Floyd N. House, Professor of Sociology 

and Chairman of the Committce 

The Phelps-Stokes Fellowship in Sociol- 
ogy for the Study of the Negro was es- 
tablished at the University of Virginia im 
1912, through a gift from the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, the principal of which remains in the 
possession of the University as a permanent 
endowment for the fellowship; while the 
annual income is used to pay a stipend ot 
$500 to the incumbent of the fellowship, 
and to help meet the costs of printing the 
Phelps-Stokes Fellowship Papers, one 0 
which is normally expected from each in- 
cumbent. Up to now, there have been 
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fifteen Phelps-Stokes Fellows at the Univer- 

sity of Virginia, and nine Phelps-Stokes 

Fellowship Papers have been published. A 

tenth paper is just about to go to press as 

this statement is prepared (January, 1933). 

A list of incumbents of the Fellowship, with 

the last known address of each, and the 

title of his Phelps-Stokes Fellowship Paper, 
if any, follows: 

1. D. Hiden Ramsay, Asheville, North 
Carolina. Lectures and Addresses on 
the Negro in the South. (Phelps- 
Stokes Publication No. 1.) 

Samuel T. Bitting, Hongkong, China. 

Rural Land Ownership Among the 

Negroes in Virginia. (Phelps-Stokes 

Fellowship Paper No. 2, 1916.) 

. Tipton R. Snavely, Professor of 
Economics, University of Virginia. 
Taxation of Negroes in Virginia. 
(Phelps-Stokes Fellowship Paper No. 
3, 1918.) 

. Richard L. Morton, Professor of His- 

tory, College of William and Mary. 

The Negro in Virginia Politics, 1865- 
1902. (Phelps-Stokes Fellowship Pa- 
per No. 4, 1919.) 

Thomas Wright, deceased. (Did not 

complete his Phelps-Stokes Fellow- 

ship Paper.) 

. B. G. Childs, Duke University, Dur- 

ham, N. C. The Negroes of Lynch- 

burg, Virginia. (Phelps-Stokes Fel- 

lowship Paper No. 5, 1923.) 

William H. Brown, University of 

Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 

The Education and Economic Devel- 

opment of the Negro in Virginia. 

(Phelps-Stokes Fellowship Publica- 

tion No. 6, 1923.) 

Raymond B. Pinchbeck, Dean and 

Professor of Economics, University 

of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia. 

The Virginia Negro Artisan and 

Tradesman. (Phelps-Stokes Fellow- 

ship Paper No. 7, 1926.) 

. Charles Louis Knight, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. Negro 
Housing in Certain Virginia Cities. 
(Phelps-Stokes Fellowship Paper No. 
8, 1927.) 

. Bernard C. Chamberlain, Attorney 
at Law, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
(Phelps-Stokes Fellowship Paper not 
completed.) 

11. Miss Marjorie Irwin, 1003 Franklin 
Avenue, Normal, Illinois. The Ne- 
gro in Charlottesville and Albemarle 
County — An Exploratory Study. 
(Phelps-Stokes Fellowship Paper, No. 
9, 1929.) 

12. William Lester Leap, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. Red 
Hill—Neighborhood Life and Race 
Relations in a Rural Section. (In 
press.) 
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13. R. L. Lightfoot, University of Vir- 
ginia, University, Virginia. “A Study 
of the Jail Records of Negroes in 
Charlottesville and Albemarle Coun- 
ty, Virginia.” (Not published.) 

14. Miss Helen Camp de Corse, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, University, Virginia. 
“A Socio-Psychiatric Study of Negro 
Delinquents.” (Paper not com- 
pleted.) 

15. Clarence D. Stevens, Director, School 
of Business, Hampton Institute, Vir- 
ginia. “A Study of the After-Careers 
and Institutional Records of Former 
Inmates of the Industrial School for 
Negro Girls at Peake, Virginia.” 
(Paper not completed.) 

As will be noted from the foregoing 
enumeration, a number of former Phelps- 
Stokes Fellows, as well as one of two pres- 
ent incumbents (Mr. Stevens), are now 
occupying responsible positions in educa- 
tional institutions or otherwise. It is diffi- 
cult to measure or judge the effect of oc- 
cupancy of the Fellowship upon the in- 
cumbents; however, the writer can testify 
that in recent years persons holding Phelps- 
Stokes Fellowships have at least had their 
own interest in, and knowledge of, Negroes 
and race relations increased. To a certain 
extent, reactions can be observed in other 
graduate students in sociology who are in 
residence at the University of Virginia at 
the same time. It can scarcely be denied, 
however, that students from the North 
occupying Phelps-Stokes Fellowships at the 
University of Virginia remain essentially 
Northern in attitude toward the race-rela- 
tions problem, that is, somewhat sentimen- 
tal; while Southern incumbents of the Fel- 
lowship do not, as a result of their studies, 
cease to make certain preliminary assump- 
tions regarding Negro-white differences 
when they seek to interpret the results of 
their studies. Nevertheless, holding the 
Phelps-Stokes Fellowship for one or two 
years certainly makes a student more ob- 
jective in his attitudes. 


PuHetps-StoKkes FrettowsuHip Funp, 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


A. S. Edwards, Professor of Psychology 


The Fellowship has for the most part 
been under the direction of a Phelps-Stokes 
Committee appointed by the Chancellor; 
the committee has had general supervision, 
and a major professor, selected by the fel- 
low, immediate responsibility for the prob- 
lem and thesis. Under the new President 
we have one large committee for all scholar- 
ships and fellowships, etc., which includes 
the Phelps-Stokes. 

he fellows and theses are as follows: 


Woofter, T. J. Jr. “Negroes of Athens, 
Ga.” (1913) 
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Hill, Walter B. “Rural Survey of Clarke 
County, Georgia, with Special Ref- 
erence to the Negroes.” (1915) 

Johnson, Miley K. “School Conditions 
in Clarke County, Georgia, with 
Special Reference to the Negroes.” 
(1916) 

O’Kelley, Hoke S. “Sanitary Condi- 
tions among the Negroes of Athens, 
Ga.” 

Long, Francis T. “Negroes in Clarke 
County, Georgia, during the Great 
War.” (1919) 

Reed, Ruth. “The Negro Women of 
Gainesville, Georgia.” (1921) 

Scarbrough, Dorothy D. “An Economic 
Study of Negro Farmers as Owners, 
Tenants and Croppers.” (1924) 

Patrick, James R. “A Study of Ideals, 
Intelligence and Achievement of Ne- 
groes and White.” (1926) 

Fanning, John W. “Negro Migration.” 
(1930) 

Wilson, Ernest B. “The Water Supply 
of the Negro.” (1930) 

Being prepared for publication: 

Wardlaw, Ralph. “Negro Suffrage in 
Georgia, 1867 to 1930.” 

Thurmond, Sara. “A Comparison of 
the Intelligence and Achievement. of 
12-year-old Negro Children in the 
Rural Schools of Clarke Co., Georgia.” 

The holders of these fellowships have 
gone into college and university work, for 
the most part. Mr. Woofter went into in- 
terracial work. Miss Thurmond has just 
gone on to a school of Social Work. 

I believe that the Fellowships have 
helped in several ways: the studies have 
given us accurate information in connection 
with certain problems; it appears to have 
determined, to some extent at least, the 
career of Dr. Woofter; it probably influ- 
enced Mr. Hill and his work in the State 
Department of Education with his work for 
Negro Education; they have developed a 
considerable interest in the discussion of 
related problems on the basis of accurate 
information. 

We have been specially interested at this 
university to make the studies as objective 
and scientific as possible and thus to lay 
some foundations for discussion in the 
gathering of accurate information which 
would not have been possible without these 
fellowships. 


The work of this nature that is being 
done at the institutions in the South 
represents only a portion of the efforts in 
this direction. The article, “The Negro 
as a Subject of University Research” by 
Ellis Oneal Knox, in this issue of the 





JOURNAL, is 2 more exhaustive treatment 
of the work of the universities in the 
country at large. 

N. C. Newbold, in the report just men- 
tioned, reported 39 colleges offering 42 
specific courses in race relations and 76 
colleges giving correlated treatment of 
race relations in 100 courses in sociology, 
history, and other subjects in 16 Southern 
states and in the District of Columbia. 
Edwin L. Clarke, Professor of Sociology, 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, 
defines the objectives of such a course as 
follows (see Education and Racial Ad- 
justment, 1931, p. 24): 


Such a course may well have its objec- 
tives defined as follows: 

1. Students should gain knowledge of the 
chief facts pertaining to race relations in 
this country. This will include, of course, 
considerable data regarding housing, edu- 
cation, occupation, and other important 
phases of the life of the Negro. 

2. Students should understand all im- 
portant views regarding the nature of the 
problem, views of radical and of conserva- 
tives, whites and Negroes. The student 
who does not understand the difference be- 
tween the views of Washington and DuBois, 
or of Cole Blease and the Interracial Com- 
mission, and the reasons offered in support 
of each, has not penetrated far into the 
problem. 

3. The student should be led to formulate 
scientific views and attitudes. This will 
mean, among other things, that he will get 
over what social scientists call the “lump- 
ing fallacy.” He will learn that Negroes 
are not all alike, and that it is a mark of 
gross ignorance or extreme prejudice for 
one to assume that they are. 

4, The student should come to realize 
that this problem is something which must 
be worked out by the two races together. 
Of course, the white group is the more 
numerous and has had the richer experi- 
ence, so that in one sense its judgment 
should count for more. On the other hand, 
the problem affects the Negro more vitally 
than it does the whites. Obviously, then, 
a program which does not take into con- 
sideration the desires of the educated Ne- 
gro—or of the ignorant Negro, for that 
matter—is hardly going to be effective. 


Guy B. Johnson, concerning the course 
on “The Negro” which he offers at the 
University of North Carolina, states (see 
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Education and Racial Adjustment, 1931, 
p. 54): 


In so far as I ae any objectives or 
methods, they are: ) To avoid “preach- 
ing’ or trying to Me any one’s opinion; 
(2) to present as much factual data as pos- 
sible and let the student come to his own 
conclusions—usually more liberal conclu- 
sions than he had before; (3) to emphasize 
the importance of getting acquainted with 
Negro attitudes and opinions. 

W. C. Jackson, Vice President, North 
Carolina College for Women, presents a 
detailed outline of a course on “The Ne- 
gro in American History.” Of the sug- 
gested course he says (see Education and 
Racial Adjustment, 1931, p. 35): 


...In my opinion this course which I 
now submit would meet all the require- 
ments of a dignified college course in his- 
tory and have standing in any regular A. B. 
Curriculum in the country. 


An attempt to determine the effects of 
such courses as those mentioned is seen in 
the report by E. J. Trueblood, professor 
of sociology, Furman University, Green- 
ville, South Carolina. (See Education 
and Racial Adjustment, 1932, p. 21; also 
the article in this issue of the JourNaL by 
Dr. Alexander.) 


The investigation was conducted at Fur- 
man University, Greenville, South Carolina, 
an institution located in the “deep South,” 
in a section steeped in traditions handed 
down from the periods of slavery, the Civil 
War, and reconstruction. 

This paper attempts to report briefly the 
findings obtained from a questionnaire 
given to twenty-one Furman students, four- 
teen men and seven women, who took a 
course on the Negro during the session of 
1931-1932. Twenty questions were asked 
at the beginning of the course, the students 
being instructed not to consult any persons 
or any books, but to answer from their 
present fund of knowledge and to express 
their raw personal opinions, no matter how 
unfavorable they might be. At the end of 
the course the same twenty questions were 
asked, the same students then being in- 
structed to make their answers as thorough 
as possible, after full investigation, but yet 
to make only such statements as reflected 
their real attitudes. We believe that a 
comparison of the first set of responses with 
the last will reveal to some extent the 
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“effects produced upon attitudes of white 
students by a college course on the Negro.” 


From the results, he draws the follow- 
ing conclusions: 


1. Most students approach a_ college 
course on the Negro with alarming igno- 
rance and deep prejudice on the subject, 
only a very few showing any considerable 
degree of socialization. 

2. In general, we find at the beginning of 
such a course only about 10 per cent of the 
students fairly well socialized, about 30 
per cent partly socialized, and about 60 per 
cent almost entirely unsocialized. 

3. All students showed some changed 
viewpoints at the end of the course; more 
than 50 per cent manifested considerable 
change; only a few were inclined to hold 
tenaciously to old prejudices. 

4. In their initial reactions the women 
were slightly more favorable in their atti- 
tudes than the men, but they were also 
somewhat less affected by the course and 
ended it slightly less socialized than the 
men. 

5. Several inconsistencies were noticeable 
in both sets of answers, especially in the 
responses of the women. Students giving 
positive reactions to some questions were 
“—_ negative at other points. 

Almost without exception students 
Pek this course realizing that they 
have found an immense problem, the full 
significance of which had not before existed 
for them 

7. Students generally finish the course 
feeling that the subject is teachable, that 
whites understand very little about Negroes, 
and that all college students should take 
such a course. 

8. The instructor becomes increasingly 
convinced that such a course is eminently 
worth while, that it will overcome many 
rank prejudices, and that students will 
usually pursue the study further. 

9. To ignore such a study is merely to 
fasten upon oneself, and upon one’s race, 
prejudices which not only will “keep the 
Negro down” but will also hold the white 
man down. 

10. The best interests of both whites and 
Negroes will be realized in cooperative bi- 
racial development, based upon an honest 
study of facts, and upon an application of 
the elemental principles of justice. 


Another type, of course, is that offered 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 


called “Negro Education and Race Rela- 
tions.” The program of lectures for the 


spring (1933) as announced by Teachers 
College gives an idea of its scope: 
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NEGRO EDUCATION AND RACE 
RELATIONS 
(Unit Course 146ab) 
TeacHers CoLiece, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Thursday Evenings, March 2 to 30, 
Inclusive 


Horace Mann Auditorium—7 :45-9:20 P. M. 


Note:—These lectures may be attended 
either separately or as a series. Admission 
is free to all students of the University and 
others interested. No cards are necessary. 
March 2. Necro Lire aNp EpvucaTIoN IN 

THE UNITED STATES. 

(A general introductory survey sum- 
marizing history, present status, 
problems, and progress.) 

Miss Mabel Carney, Associate Profes- 
sor of Education, Teachers College. 

March 9. Trenps In Necro Epvucation. 

Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, Director 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, 101 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

March 16. Tue Epucation or NEGROES IN 
GEORGIA. 

Mr. J. C. Dixon, State Agent for Ne- 
gro Schools, Department of Edu- 
cation, Atlanta, Ga. 

March 23. EqQuauizaATION oF EDUCATIONAL 
OpporTUNITY FoR Necroes THROUGH 
LeGcAL Procepures. 

Dr. Charles H. Thompson, Professor of 
Education, and Editor of the Jour- 
NAL OF Necro Epucation, Howard 
University, Washington, D.C. 

March 30. Tue Necro Stupent. 

Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Senior Specialist 
in the Education of Negroes, U. S. 
Office of Education, Interior De- 
partment, Washington, D.C. 


With the interest in courses of this type 
has come the need for more satisfactory 
source material on the Negro than is at 
present available. It has been found that 
most school libraries are inadequately 
supplied with volumes dealing with the 
Negro, making it practically impossible 
for the student to consult wide lists of 
references. Dr. Charles S. Johnson, direc- 
tor of the social science department of 
Fisk University, as chairman of a group 
of collaborators, and a committee ap- 
pointed for this purpose by the Second 
Peabody Conference are making an effort 
to supply this need by assembling, from 
the field of historical literature and 
scientific researches, data concerning the 
Negro and his development, and by 


presenting these data in a source book, 
The introductory statement presented in 
“An Outline for a Source Book on the 
Negro,” an unpublished tentative plan of 
the work, is expressive of the point of 
view and of the significance of this effort: 


Few social questions have commanded 
more discussion in America than that set 
variously involved in the relation of the 
Negro population to the whole fabric of 
American institutions and social move- 
ments. It is only recently that these ques- 
tions have been removed, on any consider- 
able scale, from emotional discourse of one 
kind or the other to the universe of scienti- 
fic research. There has, indeed, been only 
a small beginning here, but this is signifi- 
cant. The work of careful students is be- 
ginning to appear in sociological and histor- 
ical monographs, and at the same time a 
new record of Negro life is being impressed, 
by the Negro himself, upon the background 
of the American scene. The literature of 
this subject is large and widely scattered, 
containing Many gaps, inaccuracies and mis- 
interpretations. It becomes a task to select 
from this vast assortment anything ap- 
proaching a straightforward account of this 
long standing and yet inescapable element 
of the American population, with its inti- 
mate interrelation with virtually every 
facet of American life. 

It is not necessary to be interested in the 
history and future of the Negro race, as 
such, to require more exact knowledge of 
this group and the types of relations for 
which their presence is responsible. Quite 
apart from any of the abstract considera- 
tions of social justice, sound knowledge of 
the bases of these relations, as they are 
now and as they should be in the future, is 
necessary for intelligent national develop- 
ment. 

Approximately 200 student and faculty 
representatives of fifty colleges, white 
and colored, were present at a Southern 
student conference held in _ Atlanta, 
Georgia, December 28-31, 1932. 


For two or three years now various in- 
dividuals and groups in the student com- 
munity of the South have been thinking 
that a Southern student-faculty interracial 
conference would supplement and strength- 
en the total growing experience in the stu- 
dent Christian movement in the South. 
The women’s group have been thinking of 
such a conference for two years and the 
men’s group have anticipated it for a year. 
The organization of the Atlanta Intercol- 
legiate Council, composed of faculty and 
students representing colored and white 
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student Associations in Atlanta, has pro- 
vided a means of experimentation and a 
real experience for the students and faculty 
in the colleges in Atlanta. This Council 
has held intercollegiate, interracial confer- 
ences in Atlanta, to which the students and 
faculty of the several colleges here have 
been invited. It has considered the possi- 
bility of enlarging the conference area so as 
to include delegates from the State of 
Georgia and adjoining states. 

A combination of the above interests and 
forces has led the Southern Student Coun- 
cils to appoint a committee of faculty and 
students to consider the matter.of such a 
Southern student-faculty interracial confer- 
ence for the Christmas holidays of 1932. 
The committee met in Atlanta October 8th 
and did some splendid work on preparation 
for the conference. It has stated the pur- 
pose, theme, and method of the conference 
as follows: 

Purpose: The application of creative in- 
telligence to the problems of our day in an 
effort to construct a social order which will 
meet the needs of all people. 

In working towards a better life for all 
men, this student-faculty, inter-association, 
interracial conference proposes to consider 
adequate objectives and the modes of social 
organization and effort most likely to attain 
them. 

Theme: The Responsibility of the Forces 
of Religion in Building the South of To- 
morrow, 

Procedure: A general critique of the 
present situation. 

An analysis of the bearing of racial and 
economic factors upon the organization and 
functioning of the present social order. An 
evaluation of education and religion as 
constructive forces in the achieving of more 
complete living for people in the world 
today. 

An Institute was held under the aus- 
pices of the Interracial Committee of the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, (D.C. Branch), at the Phyl- 
lis Wheatley Y. W. C. A., Washington, 
D.C., on Saturday, March 11, 1933. The 
morning session was devoted to the 
topic, “The World Today.” Mrs. Daniel 
Partridge, President, Washington Branch 
Women’s International League, served as 
chairman of, this session and the follow- 
ing speakers appeared on the program: 

The Movements of Peoples Across the 

Earth. 
Rayford Logan, Assistant to Director 


of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History. 


Bringing the Ends of the Earth Together. 

Dr. John H. Gray, Professor of Eco- 

nomics, American University Gradu- 
ate School. 

Dean Lucy D. Slowe, Howard Univer- 
sity, served as chairman at the Luncheon 
meeting and the guest speaker was Dr. 
Wilhelm Solzbacher of Germany, who 
spoke on the topic “The Youth of Ger- 
many and the World’s Future.” 

The discussion of the afternoon session 
centered around the topic, “Danger Spots 
in an Interdependent World.” Miss 
Dorothy lDetzer, Executive Secretary 
Women’s International League, served as 
chairman, and the following speakers ap- 
peared on the program: 

The Far Eastern Situation. 

Wiliam T. Stone, Washington Repre- 
sentative of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation. 

The Conflict in Liberia. 

Dr. Charles H. Wesley, Head of the 
Department of History, Howard Uni- 


versity. 
Race and Territorial Problems in Latin 
America. 
Frank Tannenbaum, Brookings Insti- 
tute. 


Our Responsibility As World Citizens. 
Miss Dorothy Detzer, Exec. Sec’y, 
Women’s International League. 


Concerning interracial work among the 
high schools of the South, R. B. Eleazer, 
Educational Director, Commission on 


Interracial Cooperation, reports (see 
Education and Racial Adjustment, 1932, 
p. 27; also, Dr. Alexander’s article in 
this issue of the JourNAL): 


Education is essentially a failure unless it 
fits people to get along together—harmoni- 
ously, helpful, happily. Not only is the 
individual involved, but also the national 
welfare, international peace, and even 
civilization itself. 

In our own country, interracial distrust 
and antagonism constitute one of our grav- 
est problems, particularly as between white 
people and Negroes. It starts very early, 
too, and roots in traditional misunderstand- 
ing and ignorance of the facts. What to 
do? Just give folks the facts and trust 
them to draw right conclusions. 

In the effort to do this for high school 
students, the Interracial Commission has 
been asking the public schools for coopera- 
tion in its “Tenth Man” project, a brief 
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study of the Negro’s part in American his- 
tory. Hundreds of high schools throughout 
the South have taken part in this study. In 
some schools the study was made a part 
of courses in history, sociology, civics or 
English. In some it was used as supple- 
mentary matter and was run through the 
whole high school. From many principals 
and teachers the Commission has had com- 
mendatory letters. No unfavorable reac- 
tions have been reported. 

The plan was also laid before the South- 
ern state departments of education and met 
with general approval. Some of these de- 
partments cooperated in promoting it. 


Another type of attempt to influence 
the attitude of white public school stu- 
dents towards Negroes by giving informa- 
tion is seen in the work of Rachel Davis 
DuBois. This work has been carried on 


for the most part in the Northern states. 


She describes it as follows: 


Rachel Davis DuBois has been working 
for several years within the public school 
system in an attempt to change attitudes 
of white people toward Negroes by giving 
information. She worked out the _ basic 
plans, first, in the school in which she 
taught at Woodbury, New Jersey. It was 
to use the unified type of assembly pro- 
grams for the dramatic presentation of the 
contribution of various races to our com- 
plex American life. For instance, the 
month of October was devoted to the Ital- 
ian because of Columbus Day, and the 
month of February to the Negro because of 
Lincoln’s birthday. After three years of 
effort along this line, the Neuman Attitude 
Test was given to the seniors in Woodbury 
school and to a similar group of students in 

nearby school where they came from 
similar homes. The Woodbury group was 
22 points more tolerant in their attitudes. 
This was not a controlled experiment. So 
the following year Mrs. DuBois was able 
to get 6 schools to cooperate—thre e control 
and three experimental. Information and 


outside speakers were provided for the ex- 
perimental schools’ asst mbly programs dur- 
ing the year. After scoring the attitude 


test, which was given in September and 
igain in June, a change toward more toler- 
ince, which was statistically significant, was 
observed in the experimental schools. 

Since then, Mrs. DuBois has worked in 
over twenty public schools, using now three 
approaches instead of one: First, the 
emotional through the assembly; second, 
the intellectual through the incidental class- 
room teaching; and, third, the situational 
through the organized home room discus- 
sion. Extensive research has been made in 
the cultural contributions of ten different 


groups to American life. This material has 
been correlated with the various school 
subjects. 

In the situational approach, effort is made 
to provide opportunities for the successful 
practice of more sympathetic attitudes by 
arranging to have the various home rooms 
invited to interesting affairs given by the 
culture groups of the community such as 
an Italian party, a Negro art exhibit, or 
an English tea. A controlled experiment 
to test the relative efficacy of these three 
approaches was conducted in ten senior 
high schools near Philadelphia last year. 
The Neuman Attitude Test was given to 
over 4,000 students. Insufficient funds for 
the statistical work has prevented any re- 
port being yet made of this experiment. 
This year Mrs. DuBois is working in an 
advisory capacity in three junior high 
schools of the Washington, D.C., school 
system. The work seems to go smoothly. 
The white students are building programs 
on the contribution of the Negro along with 
that of other races. While working in the 
schools, Mrs. DuBois has been perfecting 
her methods and content by constant grad- 
uate study at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and has been asked to give, 
during their second semester, a Saturday 
course for teachers in “Education for Beiter 
Human Relations,” at the Harvard-Boston 
University School of Education. Some of 
the schools near Boston are starting the 
project. 

Thus by approaching the subject in as 
scientific a way as possible, doing away with 
any reticence or hocus-pocus or the prin- 
ciple of magic, it is hoped that we will be 
able to hand on to those who come after 
us a body of observed facts which may 
help to bring some order out of our present 
social chaos. 


Measurement of Racial Attitudes 


The development of a scientific tech- 
nique by means of which the results may 
be measured is essential to the evaluation 
of the effectiveness of such courses or pro- 
grams designed to affect interracial atti- 
tudes which have been described. The 
measuring of interracial attitudes is 
merely one phase of the general prob- 
lem of the measurement of attitudes. 
Techniques developed for the purpose of 
measuring other types of attitudes or atti- 
tudes in general may contribute to the 
specific technique of measuring inter- 
racial attitudes. The past few years have 
seen several attempts to devise such tech- 
niques. Some of these attempts, most 
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of which are concerned directly with in- 
terracial attitudes, are herein briefly de- 
scribed with respect to purpose, method, 
and, where possible, results. 

Two tests, one, “Social Attitudes and 
Interests,” by Hornell Norris Hart, and 
the other, an “Attitude Indicator,” by 
G. B. Neumann, are illustrative of at- 
tempts to measure attitudes in general. 
The purpose of the work of Hart in 1923 
was to devise a test of social attitudes 
and interests, in order to discover objec- 
tively increases in socialization and, there- 
fore, to serve as a basis for evaluating 
varied means of securing the  social- 
ization of individuals. The test which 
he constructed is composed of verbal 
symbols selected on the basis of their 
ability to elicit differential responses 
from two groups known to be widely dif- 
ferent in their degrees of socialization. 
One group was composed of thirty-three 
arefully selected men who were desig- 
nated as “leaders in social progress”; 
the other was a heterogeneous group 
which contained successful business men, 
college men, medical students, employed 
boys, and thieves. 

The items of the test include matters 
of international, economic, social and 
criminal justice, the intellectual and 
ethical aspects of religion, certain aspects 
of physical comforts, of business success 
and of conventionality. The test permits 
registration of seven different reactions: 
strongest positive, strong positive, some- 
what positive, zero or neutral, somewhat 
negative, strong negative and strongest 
negative. 

The comparison of the responses be- 
tween the two groups as a whole and be- 
tween the “leaders of social progress” and 
the different groups within the control 
group showed consistency with known and 
obvious differences in degrees of socializa- 
tion. 


Neumann, in his “Attitude Indicator,” 
makes use in part of the Hart technique 


previously described. The items of the 
indicator, which is constructed in test 
form, consist of verbal symbols or state- 
ments representing twelve different types 
of attitudes. This test was given to 1,110 
high school students in 15 high schools 
in Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania. Its chief claim to 
validity seems to be in the consistency ap- 
parent in the responses of the individual 
subjects. An interesting observation con- 
cerning the results is that the students do 
have very definite reactions, and that 
their attitudes are generally favorable or 
unfavorable, indicating that the test does 
differentiate attitudes. 


Another type of approach to the prob- 
lem of the measurement of attitudes is 
that used by Thurstone and Chave in the 
development of a scale for the measure- 
ment of religious attitudes. They make use 
of a unit of measurement called the dis- 
criminal error, based upon the general 
assumption utilized in psycho-physics that 
equally-often-noticed differences are equal. 
this technique is utilized, with variations, 
in the measurement of interracial attitudes 
by Emory S. Bogardus in the construction 
of a Social Distance Seale, and by Charles 
S. Johnson in “A Study in Public Opinion: 
Racial Attitudes on the Negro,” and 
“Racial Attitudes of the Negro.” 


In the January-February, 1933, issue 
of Sociology and Social Research, Bogar- 
dus describes his recently developed Social 
Distance Scale. This scale was con- 
structed in the following manner: A list 
of 60 single sentence descriptions repre- 
senting several different types of social 
relationships was prepared. Each item 
was typed on a separate slip and the slips 
were submitted to 100 judges to be dis- 
tributed in seven different piles, represent- 
ing seven degrees of social distance. The 
arithmetic mean of the judgments of each 
statement was computed. The statements 
having means nearest 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. and 





7. were chosen for the scale as represent- 
ing approximately equidistant social dis- 
tance situations. He provides a list of 
40 races, of 30 occupations, and of 30 re- 
ligions to which the subject reacts in terms 
of the situations represented on the scale. 
The subject is instructed to check for 
each group (racial, occupational or re- 
ligious) as many of the seven items as 
his feeling-reactions dictate. His final 
score is called a Racial Distance Quotient, 
or an Occupational Distance Quotient, or 
a Religious Distance Quotient. This scale 
is composed of seven approximately equi- 
distant social distance situations: 


1. Would marry. 

2. Would have as regular friends. 

3. Would work beside in an office. 

4. Would have several families in my 
neighborhood. 

5. Would have merely as speaking ac- 
quaintances. 

6. Would have live outside my neighbor- 
hood. 

7. Would have live outside my country. 


Johnson, utilizing the Thurstone tech- 
nique mentioned above, has devised a 
more specific instrument for the measure- 
ment of the attitudes of white people to- 
ward Negroes, and for the measurement 
of the attitudes of Negroes toward white 
people. His instrument consists of a 
series of 56 scaled statements taken from 
300 statements found in various sources 
such as Congressional debates, books on 
the Negro, newspaper articles, private 
letters, and the like. The scaling pro- 
cedure was similar to that utilized by 
Bogardus except that the continuum con- 
sisted of eleven instead of seven intervals, 
300 judges were utilized instead of 100, 
and the number of statements to which 
reaction is made is greater. 


The instrument is employed as a test in 
which the subject is requested to mark 
plus before statements with which he 
agrees; and minus, before those with 
which he disagrees. The final score is 
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the average of the values of the items 
checked. 


J. C. Moffitt, in the December, 1932, 
issue of Educational Administration and 
Supervision describes a rating scale devised 
for use with high school students. The 
rating card provides for four types of 
reactions, namely, unusually desirable, 
only average, undesirable, absolutely in- 
tolerable, in four types of association, 
namely, friend, seat-mate, neighbors, mar- 
riage, concerning 24 national groups. It 
also includes a list of twelve possible 
causes of prejudice from which the 
students are to select and indicate those 
which have been responsible for their 
prejudices. He submitted this scale to 
634 high school students in the state of 
Utah. From the results, among other 
things, he concludes that: 


There is some evidence that methods of 
teaching that will tend to focus attention 
on the significant contributions made by 
national groups will aid in the abatement 
of prejudice. 

A real need exists for an objective type 
of education that will enable the student 
to develop a reserved judgment for all 
race and national groups. 





The test of race attitudes devised by 
Minard represents another type of ap- 
proach to the task of measuring atti- 
tudes. This test is composed of 160 ques- 
tions representative of eleven different 
types of life activities, involving an ex- 
pression of an attitude towards members 
of 15 different racial groups. Of these 
questions and situations, 43.8 per cent 
refer to the Negro. The possible re- 
sponses are as follows: Yes, certainly; 
generally or probably yes; uncertain or 
doubtful; generally or probably no; no, 
certainly not. 

Two types of norms were used in eval- 
uating responses: one, a norm of absolute 
non-diserimination; the other, a norm de- 
rived from consensus of opinion of a group 
of forty-five men, presumably representa- 
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tive of the most competent authorities 
with respect to desirable attitudes. 

Minard administered this test to 1,352 
pupils in the schools in five lowa towns 
and cities. (Reliability coefficients of .902, 
924, .913 were obtained.) From an analy- 
sis of his results, he draws the following 
conclusions: 


1. There are great individual differences 
among school pupils with respect to race 
attitude. 

2. These attitudes undergo reconstruc- 
tion and develop during the adolescent 
period studied, but they are already well 
defined in the seventh grade, below which 
the study did not go. 

3. The race attitudes of the average Iowa 
high school pupil fall far below the atti- 
tudes of expert opinion. 

4. By an analysis of the data, it seemed 
possible to distinguish rather clearly in 
some cases between two aspects of race 
attitude: 


(1) The higher thought processes con- 
nected with attitude. 

(2) The emotional factors tending to 
determine the personality’s funda- 
mental preferences in conduct. 

5. In general, so far as the race attitude 
of the pupil is concerned with matters of 
ethical choice, information and _ rational 
judgment, it may be said to improve up 
to the tenth grade. 

6. To the extent that race attitude is a 
matter of personal preference or feeling, it 
tends to fall away from the standard estab- 
lished by competent officers in the average 
individual during the adolescent period. 

7. There is some reason for believing that 
so far as the individual’s emotional and 
social attitude fails to develop in harmony 
with his capacity for rational and moral 
judgment, the personality lacks dynamic 
organization on a higher level. 

8. Sex does not seem to affect race atti- 
tude except that there is greater variability 
among boys. 

9. Intelligence is positively correlated 
with a desirable race attitude, but its 
potency in determining the individual’s 
attitude is uncertain, for there are many 
variations in attitude among those of the 
same intelligence level. 

10. Desirable race attitudes do not seem 
to have much relation to the individual’s 
socio-economic level, within the range of 
the Iowa communities studies. (Ralph D. 
Minard, Race Attitudes of Iowa Children. 
University of Iowa Studies; Studies in 


Character, Vol. IV, No. 2, Iowa City: . Uni- 
versity of Iowa 1931, 101 Pp.) 


An interesting study by F. Treadwell 
Smith, a graduate student of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is now in 
progress, and is designated as, “An Ex- 
periment in Modifying Attitudes Toward 
the Negro.” A battery of questionnaires 
including one specifically designed for 
this purpose to indicate social distance 
in some fifty different personal and so- 
cial relationships was submitted to two 
groups, a control group and an experi- 
mental group, the latter being exposed to 
four days (two week-ends) in Harlem 
which, under the name of the Harlem 
Seminar, included a great variety of per- 
sonal and group contacts. The entire 
population, of which the control and ex- 
perimental groups were only samples, 
was tested on the average of ten days 
later. Two months later the experimental 
group was reached in individual inter- 
views. Eleven months later they were 
reached by a battery of questionnaires 
and a series of questions. In addition to 
reporting on changes of attitude, if any, 
the report will also give findings on a 
variety of attitudes held by 354 students 
at Teachers College on (Negro-white) 
race relations. 


These tests and scales are designed to 
measure attitudes through the measure- 
ment of opinions. This fact is either im- 
plicit in the nature of the tests or ex- 
plicitly expressed by the authors. That 
this constitutes a limitation of their use- 
fulness in measuring the effectiveness of 
race relations procedures is obvious. 
However, in pioneering efforts, complete 
satisfaction is not to be expected. The 
authors themselves are conscious of their 
limitations. Charles 8. Johnson states: 
Attitude is defined as a total tendency to 
act; and opinion as the verbal expression 
of this tendency. At least two possible 
sources of conflict which may color the re- 
sponse are present: (a) in the personal 
factor which must be associated with test- 
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ing, and, (b) in the type of associations re- 
leased by the stimuli. A subject may re- 
spond in a manner which aims to please, 
but without revealing his real attitude; or 
he may be more strongly motivated by 
intellectual judgment or by some abstract 
notion of what is right and proper than 
by personal feeling, as when one responds 
to the motivation of patriotism in the face 
of personal revulsion to war, or negatively 
a decision based upon Christian principles 
in the face of a powerful impulse to combat. 

It is evident that if any important 
measure of objectivity is to be achieved the 
validity of any purely statistical measure- 
ment must be established by full reference 
to the character of the materials dealt with. 
The approach is conceived as essentially 
both quantitative and qualitative. It is 
possible for one to have one feeling toward 
individual Negroes, or quite different atti- 
tudes towards different individual Negroes. 
The question of the individual tempera- 
ment of the subject enters frequently in 
quite a whimsical manner, so that it be- 
comes tedious to distinguish between an 
attitude which is racial at base and one 
which is founded upon personal tastes alike 
effective where the element of race is not 
present. The importance of myths and 
stereotypes, or of the transference of emo- 
tional tone, is thus involved, and becomes 
a vital part of the problem. 

The problem of the measurement of atti- 
tudes appears to be not so much the con- 
struction of a scale, but, as in the question 
of the intelligence tests determining what 
the scale measures. Defining “intelligence” 
as a capacity or ability is, from the stand- 
point of measurability, not very much dif- 
ferent from defining attitude at tendency 
or disposition. 


Some recent attempts have been made 
to overcome the outstanding difficulties 
involved in the “pencil and paper” tech- 
niques described above. By far the most 
comprehensive and promising of these at- 
tempts to date is that known as the 
Character Education Inquiry, a state- 
ment concerning which follows: 

In 1924, the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research sponsored, at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, a five-year 
inquiry by Dr. Hugh Hartshorne, then 
professor of religious education at the 
University of Southern California and Dr. 
Mark A. May, then professor of psy- 
chology at Syracuse University, into 
character education with special reference 
to religious education. 
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On the assumption, first, that “charac- 
ter” was an omnibus term for a number 
of separate traits, and second that each 
one of these particular traits was itself 
a composite of specific acts and attitudes, 
it was proposed to isolate and measure 
the character-trait known as deception. 
This, it was further assumed, consisted of 
lying, cheating, and stealing, which activi- 
ties could be measured only in their 
natural setting. 

Hence, there were devised tests and 
techniques for measuring deceptive be- 
havior. In general, the procedure was to 
place the child in a situation in which 
deceit may be practiced and then record 
his behavior. And so there were arranged 
certain classroom situations in which the 
subjects may or may not cheat on a 
test, examination, or class exercise; or 
certain situations arising in party games, 
athletic contests, school work at home and 
the like. Thus, cheating was tested and 
similarly lying and stealing. 

The subjects chosen for the experi- 
ment (some eleven thousand) were school 
children of various socio-economic and in- 
telligence levels, of various occupations, 
of various races and creeds, of various 
types of communities, and of both sexes. 

The results seem to show, for the types 
of situation studied, that (1) the con- 
comitants of deceit, in decreasing order 
of importance, are classroom association, 
general personal handicaps such as low 
I.Q., emotional instability, and poor cul- 
tural background; (2) that deceit is not 
a unified trait but rather a specific func- 
tion. Most children will deceive in some 
situations and not in others. 

One of the important implications by 
the investigators was that “the prevailing 
ways of inculcating ideals do little good 
and may do harm.” 


Interracial Activities of National Organ- 
izations 


The extent to which interracial activi- 
ties are being emphasized at the present 
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time may be obtained from a description 
of the work done by representative or- 
ganizations. Therefore, a canvass has 
been made of a representative number of 
national organizations and of a few local 
organizations of national importance that 
have or were thought to have had an in- 
terracial phase connected with their gen- 
eral programs, in order to determine the 
present status of such endeavors. The 
opportunity to study first hand and to 
evaluate this question on the basis of 
direct contact over a long period of years 
makes an appraisal by these organizations 
doubly significant. 

A total of 38 organizations were invited 
to cooperate in this project. Of this num- 
ber 30 accepted. The reasons given by 
the organizations declining fall under two 
main heads: first, the individual best pre- 
pared to reply was engaged with other 
significant problems and therefore could 
not find the time to formulate an ade- 
quate statement; and second, the organi- 
zation either had no interracial feature or 
this phase of the program was not of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant description. 

Replies were received from 24 of the 30 
organizations that accepted the invitation 
to cooperate in this project. A careful 
study of the character of the organiza- 
tions replying justifies the conclusion that 
these organizations are sufficiently repre- 
sentative of the whole group of such or- 
ganizations as to provide adequate data 
from which a fair estimate of the present 
status of race-relations activities can be 
made. 

In an attempt to secure the required 
information, the representatives of each 
organization were asked to submit a brief 
summary statement answering the fol- 
lowing questions: “What interracial ac- 
tivities do you foster at the present time? 
What is the specific philosophy or theory 
underlying your interracial program? To 
what extent do you think your activities 
have been successful (please cite typical 
examples) ?” 


Tue CoMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL 
CooPERATION 


R. B. Eleazer, Educational Director 


The Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion, organized in Atlanta in 1919 in the 
effort to stem the tide of interracial dis- 
trust and conflict then threatening the coun- 
try, has become a southwide organization 
with a two-fold purpose: (1) The correc- 
tion of interracial injustices and the better- 
ment of conditions affecting the Negroes; 
and (2) The improvement of those inter- 
racial attitudes out of which unfavorable 
conditions grow. 

The first end is sought through the activ- 
ities of state and local interracial groups, 
who look carefully into conditions that 
need attention, agree upon remedial pro- 
grams, and endeavor to carry them out. 
The technique is simple. The best spirits 
of the two races are brought together to 
face their mutual problems and obligations. 
The Negro members are encouraged to 
lay bare any injustices which they feel they 
are suffering, or any needs of which they 
are keenly sensible. The facts having been 
ascertained, the committee confers frankly 
concerning them, agrees upon what needs 
to be done, and goes out cooperatively to 
accomplish it. 

The results have been notable.  Assist- 
ance has been rendered in hundreds of edu- 
cational enterprises for Negroes, involving 
millions of dollars; health campaigns have 
been promoted in every state, hospitals es- 
tablished, clinics conducted, public nurses 
employed; lynchings have been prevented, 
and in a few cases members of lynching 
mobs have been prosecuted and sent to the 
penitentiary; legal aid has been extended 
to scores of helpless Negroes who were be- 
ing intimidated, persecuted, or exploited; 
sewers, street paving, water, lights, library 
facilities, rest rooms, and other civic ad- 
vantages have been secured for Negro com- 
munities; parks, playgrounds, and pools 
have been provided; Negro welfare agencies 
have been included in community chests; 
day nurseries and social centers conducted; 
colored probation officers secured—these are 
among a multitude of actual results 
achieved. In Atlanta, as one example, the 
interracial committee brought about an 
agreement by which $1,250,000 out of a 
single bond issue was expended for new 
Negro schools. 

In pursuit of the second of its objectives, 
the Commission carries on a widely varied 
educational program through every avail- 
able channel. A press service is maintained 
which reaches regularly 2,000 newspapers 
and magazines, with an aggregate circula- 
tion of more than twenty millions. The 
aim of this service is to interpret each race 
to the other in the best light consistent 
with the truth, and thus to foster mutual 
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understanding, appreciation, and goodwill. 
Courses in race relations are conducted in 
a hundred colleges, and in this way thous- 
ands of students are reached annually with 
facts that tend to transform their attitudes. 
A study of the Negro’s part in American 
history has been introduced on a voluntary 
basis into hundreds of high schools, white 
and colored, and thousands of students in 
this way are being given the basis for 
more intelligent and appreciative inter- 
racial attitudes. 

Close contacts are maintained with the 
great church groups through representatives 
on the Commission, through the church 
press, through conferences with denomina- 
tional leaders, and by the presentation of 
the interracial obligation to conventions, 
conferences, synods, and the like. The work 
has received the formal endorsement of 
many of the large denominations, and is 
being given a recognized place in their 
official machinery. Of special significance 
in this field has been the enlistment of the 
organized church women throughout the 
South, to the extent that all of them in- 
clude the periodic study of this subject 
in their programs, while hundreds of groups 
have gone further and appointed interracial 
committees charged with the responsibility 
of finding out the facts of Negro life in 
their respective communities, and of work- 
ing especially to improve the conditions of 
colored women and children. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION 


J. B. Matthews, Secretary 
The Fellowship of Reconciliation is a 
peace organization in a very broad sense 


of the word. Coming into existence at the 
outbreak of the World War in 1914, its first 
emphasis was to oppose war in the interna- 
tional area. Its members took the position 
of outright refusal to support any of the 
war policies of the government. It soon 
realized that attempts at building a just 
and brotherly society are thwarted not only 
by international wars but even more so by 
our habits of economic injustice and racial 
prejudice. Wars come and go—dramatic 
expressions of conflict; industrial cruelties 
and racial discriminations work their suffer- 
ing upon more millions and without a let- 
up. 

For some years, therefore, the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation has maintained a full 
time secretary in the South for the special 
purpose of adventuring in the field of inter- 
racial relations. (His name and address 
will be supplied on request.) He is a 
Southern white man of Virginia ancestry. 
The difficulties of maintaining an absolute sly 
uncompromising position against all forms 
of racial discrimination do not require elu- 
cidation here. It is enough to say that 
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such a position does not lend itself to mass 
appeal under the present circumstances. 

The Fellowship publishes a monthly Jn- 
terracial News Letter which clips impor- 
tant items bearing on the subject of race 
relations from more than a hundred peri- 
odicals. The lack of information on this 
subject right in the heart of the South 
is illustrated by the fact that recently it was 
discovered that only five students out of 
three hundred in a white woman’s college in 
Virginia had ever heard of the “Scotts- 
boro Case.” 

The Fellowship’s Southern secretary visits 
scores of colleges in the South, carrying the 
message of the organization to the com- 
ing intellectual leaders of both races. The 

national secretaries also make extensive 
trips through the South each year for the 
same purpose. In spite of the fact that 
some look with disparagement upon the 
making of speeches, some work that prom- 
ises to be very fruitful is accomplished 
through this medium. The pressure upon 
modern students of both races to turn cyn- 
ically away from the superficial, good-will 
type of interracial work of the past is very 
great. Realistic and effective substitutes 
adapted to present needs are demanded. 

Regional interracial student conferences 
are a regular feature of the Fellowship’s 
activity. At least fifteen such conferences 
are held annually. Jim-Crowism is boldly 
defied with all the attendant risks of such 
non-conformity. 

Cooperation with other interracial agen- 
cies that specialize in particular aspects of 
the problem is a part of fundamental policy, 
though only to the extent that such co- 
operation does not involve compromise on 
fundamental principles. Cooperation at the 
price of any form of segregation is too ex- 
pensive. 

Most of the members of the Fellowship 
are convinced that economic interests of 
the white ruling class constitute the roots 
of race discrimination. In an equalitarian 
economic society there would remain no 
sufficiently powerful incentive for perpetuat- 
ing a system of discrimination that defies 
every finding of science and every consider- 
ation of justice. This fundamental economic 
approach, while not directly or exclusively 
aimed at the race question, is of paramount 
concern to the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
Current color prejudice is rooted in the 
chattel slavery of the old landed aristocracy, 
but it serves equally well the modern rulers 
of finance, capital, and industrial enterprise 
who use it to perpetuate themselves in 
power. Color prejudice will not survive the 
overthrow of the modern ruling class; it 
will continue, notwithstanding, all senti- 
mental goodwill, as long as any economic 
class exists by holding in bondage the 
masses of workers, both Negro and white. 
The Fellowship, therefore, interests itself 
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in political action that aims definitely at a 
new economic societ y. 


THE INQUIRY 
Edward C. Carter 


The Inquiry came into existence, some 
ten years ago, in response to the profound 
dissatisfaction of many conscientious Amer- 
icans with the contrast between the ideal- 
istic social faiths so widely proclaimed and 
the lack of socialized conduct displayed 
in every field of human relations. The 
improvement of race relations, therefore, 
constitutes but one, though a very impor- 
tant, part of the Inquiry’s concern in social 
attitudes and behavior. It was seen from 
the start that this concern could best find 
expression in a program of education. 

Studies were promoted, therefore, among 
adult Americans of every race and class, to 
find out how, starting from their own ex- 
perience of race contacts, or from their own 
special interests in this matter, they might 
come to a better understanding of the 
causes that are responsible for tension be- 
tween the racial groups; how these causes 
are connected up with other difficulties and 
maladjustments in our national and inter- 
national life; and how individuals and 
groups, after having undergone a process of 
self-education, may contribute in a larger 
way toward a truly cooperative relationship 
between the racial groups. In other words, 
the Inquiry does not set out to tell people 
what to think or how to behave; but it tries 
to give them, according to their needs, the 
facts and the methods of procedure which 
they require to study the oe ations that 
confront them, and to deal wisely with 
these in the light of their own conscience. 
Thus, the study outlines published by the 
Inquiry address themselves to church folk, 
to women’s groups, to teachers and parents, 
to employers and industrial workers, to 
social workers, to college students, and to 
other groups with special interests. 

The emphasis in these aids to group study 
has gradually shifted in significant ways. 
People are invited to pay more attention 
to their own race attitudes, and how they 
have come about, than to the traits of other 
racial groups—real or imagined. They are 
shown the need of substituting for senti- 
ments, that are based on feelings, convic- 
tions that are based on factual knowledge. 
(This change in emphasis has necessitated 
a number of scientific studies to ascertain 
facts, either undertaken or stimulated by 
the Inquiry.) And they are shown how 
moral principles, instead of merely being 

“declared,” may be translated into sound 
habits of conduct and successful social 
action. 

An ever increasing number of groups, of 
many different kinds and in many parts of 


the country, are now engaged every year in 
studies of their local race problems along 
the more realistic and useful lines suggested 
by the Inquiry. Wherever possible, in ad- 
vising on such programs of study, the In- 
quiry recommends two ways of enriching 
the experience of the members. One is the 
formation of interracial study groups, so 
that each participant may have the oppor- 
tunity of learning at first hand what mem- 
bers of other racial groups are like and 
how they think about the common prob- 
lems. The other is the enlargement of the 
program to take in parallel situations from 
the contacts of other racial groups, either 
in this country or in some other part of the 
world, to the end that they may recognize 
the large extent to which what looks like 
a unique maladjustment between two or 
more racial groups in the community is 
really the result of the historical circum- 
stances and the relative social positions in 
which they find themselves. 

The Inquiry does not feel that the suc- 
cess of its work can be measured by the 
number of participants, or of publications 
sold, or in any other statistical way; for 
that work owes what success it has achieved 
to a wide and often intensive cooperation 
of this organization with other national and 
local bodies. (A list of the Inquiry’s publica- 
tions in the field of race relations may be 
secured from the Association Press, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York.) But perhaps 
a not altogether negligible proof of the 
value of the newer educational methods 
that have been introduced through these 
joint efforts may be seen in the changed 
nature and tone of the popular literature 
on race relations during this last decade. 
This change has been little short of revolu- 
tionary. Moreover, through the length and 
breadth of this country there may be found 
today at least small bodies of informed 
and resourceful citizens who will not per- 
mit the old antagonisms and frictions be- 
tween the races to be kept alive or re- 
kindled by prejudiced propaganda. That 
new alertness, that new willingness to study 
the facts in the light of scientific knowledge, 
that new readiness to grapple with an age- 
old foe of the common welfare, constitute 
a gain which may, perhaps, here be claimed 
without undue immodesty as at least in 
part a result of the Inquiry’s labours. 


NATIONAL UrBAN LEAGUE 
Eugene Kinkle Jones, Executive Secretary 


The National Urban League is the oldest 
of the interracial national organizations 
working in behalf of good fellowship be- 
tween the two large racial groups in the 
United States. As early as 1906 white and 
colored persons in New York City organized 
the Committee for Improving the Industrial 
Conditions of Negroes in New York and the 
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National League for the Protection of 
Colored Women, two of the three move- 
ments which in 1911 merged to form the 
National Urban League. The Committee 
on Urban Conditions Among Negroes, the 
third organization, was established in 1910. 

The first work of these organizations was 
to try to secure a larger field for the skilled 
Negro worker and to provide training facil- 
ities by which Negroes could acquire skill. 
One of these committees was responsible for 
the establishment of the first Public Trade 
School in New York located near enough 
to a Negro district to afford Negroes easy 
access to these training facilities. Another 
of these movements sought to give direc- 
tion to colored women travelers in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Norfolk, 
who came by coast-wise steamers and by 
train without knowing exactly where they 
were going to lodge and work, and who, 
therefore, were the prey of unscrupulous 
employment agents and bawdy house 
runners. 

The League’s present program of im- 
proving the living and working conditions 
of Negroes in cities, of training and placing 
Negro social workers, and of seeking larger 
opportunities for Negroes generally to par- 
ticipate in our national life has the advantage 
of interracial boards in the national move- 
ment and in forty-four cities where there 
are branches. It seeks to relate Negroes 
to the communities in general where whites 
predominate, so that not only can Negroes 
receive the full benefits of our civilization 
but also have the privilege of contributing 
to the full of whatever gifts Negroes may 
potentially have to make to our common 
life. 

The social workers trained by and through 
the League seek membership in national, 
state and local conferences of social work 
and in the Americal Association of Social 
Workers. They serve on committees and 
participate in all activities promoted by 
these agencies for the common weal. 

The underlying philosophy of the League 
can best be expressed by its motto, “Not 
Alms but Opportunity.” The League be- 
lieves in the oneness of humanity and 
that it is only through the applying of the 
best thought and action of all that the best 
good can come to all, and that Negroes 
will “come into their own” in American 
life when they are part and parcel for 
good or for evil of our body politic. 

The results of the League’s program thus 
far can be seen in the numerous cases of 
recognition of Negroes by central commit- 
tees of welfare in our various cities (brought 
about through the action of the League), 
in the thousands of Negroes under normal 
conditions employed in factory and foundry, 
in offices and in other business and profes- 
sional operations as a result of the League’s 
intercession in their behalf, both in securing 








opportunities for their training and in plac- 
ing them in positions. The hundreds of 
white leaders whose active interest has been 
secured and the hundreds of Negro leaders 
whose cooperation with whites in matters 
of mutual concern has been developed are 
earnest of the more productive results of 
interracial cooperation which may be re- 
corded in the future. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT SERVICE 
Kenneth Holland, Executive Secretary 


International Student Service is a fellow- 
ship growing out of the common meeting 
of common need. Without the limitation 
of separate membership, and without a 
political or official standing, it is pledged to 
no particular panacea, and to no particular 
method of action. It seeks the collabora- 
tion of all groups within the university 
field, without distinction of race, politics or 
religion; and strives to create in each sphere 
the technique of cooperation best suited 
to the situation at hand. 

International Student Service came into 
existence in the post-war days as a relief 
organization for the students of the world. 
It rendered great service to the youth of 
the war-stricken countries by sending them 
vast quantities of food and clothing. After 
the immediate need for relief was past it 
was the aim of I. S. S. to help restore the 
ruined universities of Central and Eastern 
Europe. Its method was not to give charity, 
but to supply means by which students 
might be enabled to help themselves. 

Today the central office is in Geneva. 
There are cooperating committees in fifteen 
different countries. There are three depart- 
ments in the Geneva office: The Depart- 
ment of Self-help and Cooperative Organ- 
ization, The Department of Cultural Co- 
operation and The Department of Univer- 
sity Research. 

The first department acts as the interna- 
tional center for the dissemination of in- 
formation on projects of self-help. In 
1931 and 1932 it built and furnished a 
student house in Sofia, Bulgaria, where the 
condition of the students was deplorable. 

Mr. Paul Runganadhan, an I. S. S. Sec- 
retary, is now in India studying conditions 
and aiding in the setting up of self-help 
projects in the universities. He is also 
arranging to bring some twenty Indian stu- 
dents to Europe for the summer of 1933. 

After the Japanese attack on the Shang- 
hai area, International Student Service con- 
tributed $2,500 to help the Chinese students. 

International Student Service is aiding 
two native students from Africa with schol- 
arships so that they may prepare them- 
selves for social service work in their own 
country. 

Kenneth Holland, secretary in the United 
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States, is at present devoting most of his 
time to the problem of the unemployed 
youth here in the United States. He was 
called to Washington recently to present 
the German Voluntary Service Camps to 
the Senate Committee considering unem- 
ployment relief as a possible solution of 
this serious problem. 

The Department of Cultural Cooperation 
is arranging twelve conferences this year 
for young intellectuals. As an example, a 
Franco-American Conference will be held 
at Lyon to consider the problems affecting 
the friendly relations of the two countries. 

The Department of University Research 
published recently a volume entitled “The 
Overcrowding of the University.” This 
came as the result of several years of study 
and research. One research secretary in 
this department devotes his time to the 
Jewish problem, and recently published 
“The Jew and His Neighbor.” 

In all of its activities International 
Student Service considers and serves the 
different races on a basis of strict equality. 


American SoctaL Hyarene Association 


J.B. Penny, In Charge of Public Informa- 
tion and Extension 


The underlying philosophy of the Asso- 
ciation’s program is based on the principle 
that the communicable diseases with which 
it deals and anti-social practices, such as 
commercialized prostitution, affect or men- 
ace all groups through the common as- 
sociations of community life. Therefore, 
no social planning is adequate unless it 
includes all racial or nationality elements— 
Negro, Indian, Chinese, Filipino, Mexican, 
and groups which common language, indus- 
try, or other factors may bring closely to- 
gether in the community. 

In accordance with this general principle, 
the American Social Hygiene Association at 
the present time is promoting certain activi- 
ties which are of especial importance for 
the Negro population of the country. 

1. Cooperation in securing effective ap- 
plication of social hygiene activities to the 
welfare of Negroes in the community. 

2. Effects to include in the leadership of 
community projects, persons with adequate 
knowledge and understanding of Negro 
problems having to do with social hygiene, 
whether educational, medical, protective, or 
legal. 

3. Employment of a Negro staff member 
to cooperate with Negro and other racial 
community leaders in furthering better un- 
derstanding of their mutual problems in 
this field of health and welfare work. 

4. Promotion of opportunities for Negro 
physicians and nurses to obtain specialized 
training and clinical experience in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of syphilis and gon- 
orrhea, 


5. Suppression of the activities of medi- 
cal charlatans and incompetent medical 
practitioners, who exploit the ignorant and 
credulous among community groups in- 
cluding the Negro. 

6. Cooperation with educational and 
church groups, to study means of advancing 
sound sex education and preparation for 
marriage, and fostering successful family 
life, with full consideration of the special 
needs of the Negro family and individuals. 

7. Cooperation with law enforcement 
organizations, both official and voluntary, 
to ensure that community safeguards 
against prostitution and other environ- 
mental conditions conducive to sex de- 
linquency are applied to the Negro neigh- 
borhoods in the community as well as to 
those of other racial groups. 

few concrete examples of what is 
being done along these lines which have 
produced encouraging results, will illus- 
trate: 

1. Educational facilities for specialized 
training in diagnosis and treatment of 
syphilis and gonorrhea are increasing for 
the medical profession, including the Negro 
physician and nurse. These include the 
organization of institutes, lecture courses, 
clinical and hospital training facilities. 

2. Popular health education by various 
means, especially prepared for the Negro, 
has resulted in an increased number of 
Negroes applying to authorized agencies for 
treatment for syphilis or gonorrhea. 

3. There has been a reduction and in 
some cases a complete elimination of “quack” 
advertising from newspapers and periodicals 
catering especially to the Negro. 

4. There is an increasing participation of 
Negro leaders in community efforts directed 
against syphilis and gonorrhea. 

5. Essential studies have been made of 
various factors affecting the prevalence of 
syphilis among Negroes; for example, a 
recent study of patients’ knowledge of and 
attitude toward syphilis, based on inter- 
views with clinic patients at the Harlem 
Hospital, New York City. 

6. Sex education and training for mar- 
riage and parenthood have been established 
as a part of the curricula in practically all 
the important Negro colleges and normal 
schools. This has meant that during the 
past ten years thousands of teachers have 
taken back to their communities and 
schools, especially in the Southern states, 
the knowledge and understanding essen- 
tial to intelligent facing and solving of 
social hygiene problems. 

7. Some progress has been made in co- 
operating with the United States Public 
Health Service and the state and local 
authorities concerning further removal of 
obstacles against equality of health facili- 
ties for all groups in the community in- 
cluding Negroes. 
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8. Cooperation is maintained with the 
Interracial Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches in planning surveys and 
programs; and assistance has been given 
other agencies in similar work not only 
with the Negro, but with the Indian, the 
Porto Rican, and certain other groups. 


Tue CoMMUNIsT Party 


James W. Ford, Director of the Negro 

Department and General Field Organizer 

of the Trade Union Unity League, Com- 
munist Party of the United States 


The Position of the Communist Party on 
Interracial Activities—The economic and 
social basis for the absence of all equality 
and the national oppression of the Negro 
people in the United States lies in the fact 
that in the Black Belt of the South (the 
Black Belt is that stretch of territory in 
the South that spreads over several states 
and includes over 200 counties in which 
the majority of the population is Negro. 
Hereafter, in referring to the Black Belt, 
this is what is meant) the majority of the 
population (Negro farmers and agricultural 
workers) is governed by - white landlord 
capitalist minority. The Negroes exercise 
none of the so-called democratic rights. 
They are held down by persecution and 
economic robbery. It is “precisely these 
forms of economic and political oppression 
that philanthropists and “Interracial Rela- 
tions Committees” gloss over by appealing 
to “a sense of justice” of the American 
capitalists and by supporting their false 
racial theories. 

The Negro majority in the Black Belt 
cannot overcome this oppression without 
overcoming the special forms of national 
oppression and by achieving the right to 
rule the Black Belt, in other words, the 
right of self-determination. The right of 
self-determination for the Black Belt poses 
the Negro question in the United States as 
a national question and aims at: (a) the 
confiscation of the landed property of the 
white landowners in the Black Belt for the 
benefit of the Negro farmers; (b) the estab- 
lishment of the state unity of the Black 
Belt; (c) the complete and unlimited right 
of the Negro mi jority to exercise govern- 
mental authority in the Black Belt, with 
safeguards for the fairly insignificant mi- 
nority of white toilers and their acceptance 
of the rule of the Negroes. 

The Negro masses cannot free themselves 
without working class allies; conversely 
white workers cannot free themselves 
(“Labor in the white skin cannot emanci- 
pate itself as long as labor in a black skin 
is branded,” Karl Marx), nor can the work- 
ing class pursue its progressive historic task 
without the Negro people and without a 
joint struggle for equal rights for Negroes 
and the abolition of all inequalities prac- 





ticed against them—for the abolishment 
of all forms of economic and political op- 
pression, for complete social equality and 
the wiping out of all laws prohibiting in- 
termarriage, for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to enforce the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

As a necessary condition for the work- 
ing class to liberate society as a whole 
from capitalist domination the Communist 
Party endorses the right of Negroes for self- 
determination, organizes struggles for equal 
rights for Negroes and fights against the 
“divide and rule policy” of the capitalists 
and for the solidarity of Negro and white 
workers. Concrete evidence of this can be 
found in a number of cases: (1) the strug- 
gle for the release of the Scottsboro Boys, 
(2) joint struggles of Negro and white 
workers for social insurance and unemploy- 
ment relief throughout the country (the 
struggle of 3,000 Negro and white workers 
at the court house in Birmingham, Alabama, 
on November 7, 1932), (3) the achievement 
of the right of Negroes to serve on juries 
in the state of Maryland, (4) the organiza- 
tion of Share-Croppers Unions at Camp 
Hill and in Tallapoosa County, Alabama, 
and the defense of Negro share-croppers 
by white farmers, (5) the most stubborn 
fight inside the ranks of the Communist 
Party against the slightest manifestation 
of white chauvinism, (6) the nomination 
of a Negro and a white worker in the presi- 
dential election campaign for the highest 
offices in the country. 


Tue Soctatist Party 


Norman Thomas, Presidential Candidate, 
1932 


The Socialist Party’s position on the re- 
lations between the white and colored races 
in America is this: There is no biological 
justification for racial discrimination. Ne- 
groes are men and workers and should be 
treated as men and workers. We desire 
neither to discriminate against Negroes 
nor to patronize them. Because so large 
a percentage of the Negroes are pro- 
letarians, they have a peculiar interest 
in Socialism. Because there is now dis- 
crimination against Negroes in our laws, it 
is necessary to insist that that discrimi- 
nation should be removed. Because certain 
states deliberately discriminate against 
Negroes in the exercise of the franchise, we 
believe that the representation of those 
states should be correspondingly diminished 
in Congress. We do not, however, favor 
the Communist proposal for “self-determi- 
nation in the Black Belt.” _This is bad 
Socialism and it tends to divide workers 
on the very race lines we are trying to 
surmount. At best this proposal is an in- 
vitation to segregation; at worst to race 
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riots in which the Negroes would suffer pro- 
foundly. 

This Socialist principle is actively exem- 
plified in scores of locals that I could name. 
We have been proud repeatedly to nomi- 
nate Negro candidates. Right now one of 
the favorite speakers for Socialism is Frank 
Crosswaith, a Negro from New York, who 
was my colleague on the State ticket when 
I first ran for Governor of New York. 

This, in brief, is an explanation of the 
Socialist position. 


Boys’ Ciuss or AMERICA 


R. K. Atkinson, Director of Education 


“Boys’ Clubs” is not a title to be ap- 
plied to just any group of boys associated 
for any purpose, but designates a specific 
social service institution for the boys of 
a community or neighborhood with a pro- 
gram under competent leadership and 
housed in a building devoted to its work. 

For two generations, Boys’ Clubs of this 
type have ‘served particularly the under- 
privileged groups defined as those who be- 
cause of environment and opportunity have 
less than the normal privileges which should 
be accorded to everyone in a democracy. 
It was inevitable that it should be recog- 
nized early in the program of a movement 
of this kind that, of all of the boys in 
America, the most decidedly underprivileged 
from the economic, social, and educational 
point of view are those of the Negro race, 
and that the conditions under which they 


ordinarily live, especially in a crowded 
urban environment, are such as to deny 
them the most fundamentally necessary 


opportunities. 

About thirty years ago, this conviction 
first found expression in the establishment 
of a Boys’ Club in an area in Philadelphia 
inhabited almost entirely by Negroes, the 
Wissahickon District. There an interracial 
group made up of several outstanding men 
and women of the Quaker faith, together 
with some of the leading Negro citizens, 
formed an association first known as the 
School Home Club, soon taking the name 
of the Wissahickon Boys’ Club. 

It has developed a plant that is valued at 
about $70,000 and has camp property and 
equipment appraised at $15,000 additional. 
With a staff of trained workers and a bud- 
get of $16,000 a year, it provides a year- 
round, every day program for 1,400 boys 
between the ages of 6 and 18 years. 

Boys’ Clubs along similar lines have been 
established in Chicago, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Brooklyn, Savannah, Charleston, S.C., 
and Bayonne, NJ., and the boys’ depart- 
ments of neighborhood and_ settlement 
houses in Baltimore, Greenville, S.C., Akron 
and Toledo, Ohio, and New Hav en, Conn., 
have gained new impetus in program, 
leadership and added support from the 
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community by affiliation with the Na- 
tional Boys’ Club Movement. 

The program of these organizations is 
determined entirely in terms of local needs. 
The clubs are organized on a basis of com- 
munity responsibility and support for the 
most needy sections of community life. 
In a number of cases during recent months 
when community resources are being seri- 
ously taxed and budgets carefully pruned, 
the work for the Negro boys has been given 
continued support on the basis of the serv- 
ice that it is rendering. The Director of 
the Community Chest in Philadelphia, 
which for years has supplied the great part 
of the financial backing for the Wissahickon 
Boys’ Club, stated to the writer that this 
organization was rated as one of the most 
efficient in Philadelphia, the area which is 
served being practically free of juvenile 
delinquency. The Council of Social Agen- 
cies in Chicago in recent months after care- 
ful investigation of program and _ policies 
has recommended adequate support for 
the South Side Boys’ Club Foundation and 
in these and many other cases there is con- 
vineing proof of the way in which the Boys’ 
Club program is adapting itself to the 
needs of the Negro boy. 

Interracial attitudes within the member- 
ship of a Boys’ Club are altogether a mat- 


ter of local custom. Boyhood draws no 
such social lines as are so familiar and 
often trying to adults. In many of the 


Northern Clubs there is a considerable and 
not unwelcome mixture of various racial 
groups. It all seems perfectly natural and 
normal. In the Southern communities the 
lines are much more closely drawn. This, 
however, is a matter that the local club with 
its entire autonomy must determine for 
itself and not a matter of policy from the 
National Organization. 


Boy Scouts or AMERICA 


Stanley A. Harris, National Director of 
Interracial Service 


There was organized by the Boy Scouts 
of America in 1925 a special committee on 
Interracial Activities. One executive was 
employed: Stanley A. Harris, the National 
Director of Interracial Service. In 1927 a 
Negro assistant to the executive was em- 
ployed. The committee in 1932 employed 
three assistants in addition to the director. 
About 1,200 Troops with a membership in 
men and boys of approximately 30,000 have 
been organized among Negroes. These are 
scattered throughout the entire South and 
a good many Northern cities. Of the 667 
Boy Scout Local Councils only 15 that have 
any considerable number of Negro boys 
have not definitely approved the project. 
In addition to work among Negroes, this 
committee supervises work among Indians, 
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Mexicans, Japanese, and other racial and 
national groups in this country. 

The Negro boys, and boys of every race- 
group, get the same Scout programs as other 
boys. The matter of how the program 
should be administered is determined by the 
local Scout Council. The evidence shows 
that the Negro boy is responding wonder- 
fully to the Scout Program and that splen- 
did improvement has been noticed as a re- 
sult of what Scouting has done for him. 
Those familiar with conditions say that 
there are three especial contributions that 
the Scout Program is making to Negro boys. 
First, there is a definite program of char- 
acter training, which is not haphazard or 
play, but a scientific progress of education. 
To the boy, however, Scouting is a game, 
appealing to the interests of all boys every- 
where, no matter what their color or their 
environments. 

Second, there is a definite program of 
leadership development. If Scouting has 
been helpful in the education of Negro boys, 
it has been ever more remarkable in what it 
has achieved for the grown man. It has 
awakened his sense of responsibility to 
the youth of his race and by a carefully 
planned training program has enabled him 
to give wise and effective leadership. The 
Scout method of education is learning by 
one: and, by actual experience as Scout 

Leaders, these young men have learned the 
psychology of the boys of their race, their 
weakness and their strength as no formal 
system of teaching could instruct them. The 
third contribution is considered perhaps the 
most important of all by those who have 
watched how Scouting works and yet it is 
often overlooked. Scouting raises com- 
munity confidence in the boy; that is to 
say, the community sees the boy who be- 
comes a Scout stiffen up physically, morally, 
and mentally. They see him clean and self- 
respectant, and earnestly trying to put the 
ideals into Scout life. Necessarily when 
they see him as a worthy representative of 
the great Scout Movement they expect him 
to prove himself worthy of their trust in 
other things. They have confidence in his 
ability. 

The Committee on Interracial Activities 
is composed of eminent educators, who 
are familiar with conditions in the Negro 
race, and men in close touch with the Negro 
Educational Movement. At its meeting in 
1927, a goal was set for the first five years 
of this service. More than four times that 
goal has been achieved and the progress in 
1931 and 1932 has been much in excess of 
the progress during the first five years. The 
future success of this remarkable program 
among Negro boys and the extent to which 
it can really be effective depends entirely 
upon the active interest of Negro educators 
and Negro leaders. Will they help the Boy 





Scouts of America to make the maximum 
contribution to the boys of their race? On 
the basis of the history of the past five 
years it seems evident that they will. But 
more active and more aggressive leadership 
will accomplish still greater results. 

Anyone who is interested in organizing a 
Scout Troop for Negro boys, or who would 
like to give some hours of his time in this 
great service, should get in touch with his 
Local Scout Headquarters, or with the Na- 
tional Office of the Boy Scouts of America, 
at 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y 


Frienps Meetina, WasHINGTON, D.C. 
Loca.) 


Margaret E. Jones, Secretary 


The small group of Friends of this Meet- 
ing have had a committee known as the 
Peace and Race Relations Committee. This 
committee has attempted to keep in touch 
with several phases of the peace movement, 
directing the activities of the Meeting ac- 
cordingly. Friends, of course, have always 
been tremendously interested in the educa- 
tion for peace, and for the development of 
those. international relations which will 
make wars impossible. In addition to that 
program the committee has been earnestly 
working to bring about a better understand- 
ing between the two racial groups in this 
city. Members of the Meeting serve on 
interracial committees; special activities at 
Howard University are noted and when 
possible some one or more from this Meet- 
ing attend. Through the N. A. A. C 
News Letter and through the Crisis and 
Opportunity, and an Interracial News Let- 
ter published by the Friends General Con- 
ference, Philadelphia, the committee keeps 
in touch with events of particular interest 
in the Negro world. The committee pro- 
tests to governors of states where there 
are lynchings. Occasionally suggestions for 
some special work on the part of the Feder- 
ation of Churches (local) Interracial Com- 
mittee have been offered to the chairman. 
Members who have been in close touch with 
the local Y. W. C. A. have always pointed 
out certain activities in which colored peo- 
ple should be included. Invitations to the 
Friends’ Forum which meets during the 
winter go to colored people. The Director 
of the Southeast House Settlement, in 
which members of this Meeting are inter- 
ested, addressed us at a regular business 
meeting last year—in various ways, you see, 
we are trying to develop a natural appre- 
ciation of the group. 

Since the new Friends Meeting was 
erected, committees have been formed 
there, too, and quite a bit of this work is 
being absorbed now by the Friends Peace 
Committee, a newly organized committee 
which represents the three Friends Meet- 
ings in Washington. Last year under its 
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auspices a tea was given for the delegates 
to the N. A. A. C. P. Conference. This 
week we are having a tea for Richard Har- 
rison. These teas are interracial in char- 
acter. The Florida Avenue Meeting has 
a colored man on its membership list—a 
man who went to a Quaker College, Earl- 
ham, and who joined Friends while a stu- 
dent there. He renewed his membership 
with us when the new Meeting was 
established. 

Only a portion of our membership is 
actively interested in most of this work, 
although many of those who do not attend 
the interracial teas, for instance, are toler- 
ant of the general program of the commit- 
tee. On the whole I think there is a little 
more interest, a little more tolerance, a 
little more willingness to try to sympatheti- 
cally understand our mutual problems. We 
still have a long distance to go, however, 
before we can point to anything really 
accomplished. 


InstituTE oF SocIAL AND RELIGIOUS 
RESEARCH 


Galen M. Fisher, Executive Secretary 


The Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search has undertaken five projects touch- 
ing upon race relations, four of them in the 
United States and one abroad. Of those in 
the United States one was concerned with 
Oriental-white relations. 

In 1925 the Institute published a volume 
entitled: The Education of Negro Muin- 
isters, by W. A. Daniel. It was a part of a 
larger study of theological education in the 
United States and Canada of which the 
general director was Dr. Robert L. Kelly. 
All the theological seminaries and ministe- 
rial training departments of Negro colleges 
were included in the study. The Adv isory 
Committee for the study was composed of 
twenty-two educational and religious leaders 
under the chairmanship of President C. H. 
Parrish. The entire edition of 1,000 copies 
has been distributed. 

The Survey of Race Relations on the 
Pacific Coast was projected by the Institute 
in 1923 in collaboration with a represen- 
tative committee of educators on the Pa- 
cific Coast of which President Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur of Stanford University was the 
chairman. The research director of the 
project was Professor Robert E. Park, of 
the University of Chicago, and the adminis- 
trative director was J. Merle Davis. The 
study touched upon most of the important 
aspects of Oriental-white relations on the 
Pacific Coast, such as economic, educational, 
religious and vocational. No general re- 
port except a pamphlet entitled Tentative 
Findings of the Survey of Race Relations 
was published, but portions of the data 
were included in several volumes, notably 
in “The Social Survey” by Professor Emory 


S. Bogardus, “Resident Orientals on the 
Pacific Coast” by Professor Eliot G. Mears, 
and “Oriental Exclusion” by Professor R. 
D. McKenzie. The social distance test 
was originated in connection with this sur- 
vey by Professors Park and Bogardus. A 
large number of life histories of Orientals 
was gathered, particularly by Professor 
William C. Smith, both on the mainland 
and in Hawaii. A selection from these life 
histories has been made for publication. 

The findings of the Survey were given 
wide publicity in the press of the Coast and 
were credited by local publicists and edu- 
cators with doing much to remove prej- 
udice and facilitate friendly cooperative 
relations between the races. The Survey 
also gave a strong impetus to social re- 
search under the auspices of the univer- 
sities of the Pacific Coast, particularly in 
the realm of race relations. The idea of 
establishing the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, which re independently originated 
by Y. M. C. A. leaders in Honolulu, was 
reinforced by the Surv ey of Race Relations, 
and Mr. Merle Davis, its director, became 
the first general secretary of that Institute. 

Negro Problems in Cities was a study of 
population, housing, schools and recreation 
in nine Southern and seven Northern cities 
made in 1927 under the direction of Dr. 
T. J. Woofter, Jr., with the assistance of 
Miss Madge Headley, Dr. W. A. Daniel 
and Mr. Henry J. McGuinn. Generous 
collaboration in the assembling of data was 
given by local municipal officers and by 
social agencies. The volume has enjoyed a 
wide circulation and is commonly quoted as 
an authority in its field. 

In view of the fact that the Negro 
church occupies so commanding a place in 
Negro life, it was deemed by the Institute 
preferable to make a special study of the 
church and it was, therefore, entirely 
omitted from “Negro Problems in Cities.” 

In 1930 a study of representative urban 
and rural Negro churches was inaugurated, 
under the direction of Mr. Benjamin E. 
Mays and Dr. Joseph W. Nicholson, which 
resulted in the publication in January, 1933, 
of The Negro’s Church. After tracing his- 
torically the forces which led to the organ- 
ization of separate Negro churches, the 
study analyses and describes such aspects 
as membership, leadership, activities, fi- 
nances, over-churching, and _ present-day 
problems of nearly 800 churches. It also 
includes a chapter dealing with the relations 
of white and Negro churches and of the 
attitude of white ministers toward the 
latter. 

The study of the work of seven American 
foreign mission boards in India, China and 
Japan, under the auspices of the Laymen’s 
Foreign Missions Inquiry, had to take ac- 
count at many points of Oriental-white 
relationships, although it has not been gen- 
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erally thought of as a study in race rela- 
tions. The fact-finding aspect of the in- 
quiry was undertaken in 1930-1931 by the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research 
with a staff of twenty-six specialists sent 
from the United States and an equally large 
staff recruited on the field. The factual 
data gathered by them were privately 
printed in 1931 for the use of the Appraisal 
Commission and formed the background 
for the report of the Commission entitled 
Re-Thinking Missions. The Fact-Finding 
Reports are now being edited for publica- 
tion at an early date. 


NationaL CaTHoLic FEpeRATION FOR THE 
Promotion oF Better Race RELATIONS 


Wm. M. Markoe, S.J., 
Editor of the Interracial Review 


The National Catholic Federation for 
the Promotion of Better Race Relations is 
introducing the Christian ethics of race 
relations more and more into the curricula 
of Catholic seminaries, colleges, and univer- 
sities. It is influencing the discussions and 
literature on race relations as it does the 
science of social economics, to build a 
Catholic interracial philosophy and _plat- 
form. It is making use of the radio and 
press as media of intellectual contacts be- 
tween the races for the discussion of phases 
of interracial relations in the light of Catho- 
lice principles. It is organizing Catholic 
interracial groups and study clubs and is 
making the many so-called Negro parishes 
bases of interracial Catholie Action as a 
further justification for their existence as 
opposed to the purely racial parish idea 
which often defeats interracial harmony 
rather than promotes the same. The Fed- 
eration advocates a greater share for colored 
Catholics in all established fields of organ- 
ized Catholic Action. It is developing a 
Catholic literature on the subject of race 
relations, is cooperating with the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference’s Department 
on Industrial Relations, which Department 

each year joins with the Federation in con- 
ducting a splendid interracial conference on 
the Negro in Industry; it holds other more 
general regional interracial meetings, as 
well as its great annual convention which 
has become a shining spectacle of Catholic 
interracial cooperation and amity. Thus 
the National Catholic Federation for the 
Promotion of Better Race Relations hopes 
to influence America’s national interracial 
thought. 

What is the philosophy or theory of the 
Federation? It is that the pagan philosophy 
of race relations, based on selfishness, pride, 
and falsehood, which says the Negro in 
his relationship to whites, in whatsoever 
walk of life or at whatsoever point of con- 
tact, is essentially different, essentially in- 


ferior, necessarily unmoral, by nature a 
servant, biologically a threat, fit to be ex- 
ploited, economically to be discriminated 
against, must be discarded as it can no 
longer hold place in the minds of intelligent 
men or be looked upon as consistent with 
Christian truth and charity. The Federa- 
tion has undertaken, as stated in the offi- 
cial program of the organization’s recent 
eighth annual convention, “to promote rela- 
tions between the races based on Christian 
principles, through the education of the 
public as to the situation, needs, and prog- 
ress of the Negro group in America.” 

The activities of the Federation, especially 
during the last four years, have produced 
some very encouraging results. In the 
minds of Catholics the organization has 
awakened a certain consciousness as regards 
the importance of the question of race rela- 
tions. This has largely been due to the 
considerable publicity, particularly in the 
Negro and Catholic press, which has fol- 
lowed in the wake of the Federation’s 
annual conferences or conventions. A 
notable result has been the interest aroused 
amongst the bishops of the country and at 
the headquarters of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference in Washington. Many 
bishops, North and South, have written, 
commending the work of the Federation; 
and the Pope Himself has blessed the move- 
ment. The N. C. W. C. has given evidence 
of its real appreciation by cooperating 
every year with the Federation in the con- 
ducting of a conference on the vital ques- 
tion of the Negro in industry. Radio sta- 
tions have offered their facilities for the 
launching of Catholic Interracial Hours 
under the auspices of the Federation. The 
movement has also stimulated the develop- 
ment of a considerable and growing Cath- 
olic literature on race relations which has 
largely been due to the Interracial Re- 
view, the official organ of the Federation. 
Notable progress in the lessening of prej- 
udice and discrimination against Negroes 
has been observed in the more liberal ad- 
mission of colored students to Catholic 
colleges, seminaries, and various phases of 
organized Catholic Action. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL CoUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS 
EpucaTION 


H. 8S. Magill, General Secretary 


The International Council of Religious 
Education is the agency of the education 
boards of more than forty Protestant 
denominations through which are dev eloped 
by cooperative effort program and curric- 
ulum materials for use by these different 
educational boards in their own work, and 
also for use in interdenominational enter- 
prises. 

The denominations affiliated with the 
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International Council include all of the 
leading Negro denominations. They are 
represented on the governing body of the 
Council, on the Educational Commission 
of the Council, and upon a number of its 
committees. There is no distinction what- 
ever with respect to race or color in 
the interdenominational work carried on 
through the Council. : 

All of the materials produced cooperative- 
ly through the International Council of 
Religious Education are available for the 
use of the Negro denominations. These 
include the outlines for the Uniform Sun- 
day School Lessons; the outlines for the 
Group Graded Sunday School Lessons; and 
also many educational bulletins in the field 
of children’s work, young people’s work, 
adult work, and leadership training. These 
also include the fifteen booklets known as 
the Christian Quest Series for use in young 
people’s work; a number of bulletins in the 
field of leadership training, setting forth 
all the different courses that have been ap- 
proved by the educational boards of the 
cooperating denominations; the Standards 
for the church school and for all the differ- 
ent departments of the church school that 
have also been cooperatively developed 
and approved and are now in general use; 
promotional bulletins and material in the 
field of vacation and weekday church 
schools; and the International System of 
Records and Reports for use in the church 
school. 

In the organization of the International 
Council there are the Professional Advisory 
Sections made up of leaders and workers in 
all the different phases of religious educa- 
tion. The Negro Workers belong to these 
different Sections, and in addition there is 
one Section, the Negro Work Professional 
Advisory Section, that is made up very 
largely of Negro workers. This Section 
deals with questions and problems that are 
of particular interest in Negro church 
schools. This Section makes recommenda- 
tions to the Educational Commission and 
to the International Council, which are 
considered and acted upon. 

Summing it up, the Negro workers in 
Christian religious education have all the 
advantages and privileges in the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education 
that are enjoyed by the workers of any other 
denomination affiliated with the Council. 


Tue Counci, ror Home Missions 


Anne Seeskoltz, Executive Secretary 
and Director of Indian Work 


_The Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions, which is the correlating agency of 
twenty-three national home mission boards 
in the United States and Canada, is com- 
mitted to the fulfillment of the prayer of 
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their Master “that they all may be one.” 
Interracially, this means “Under Heaven, 
one Family.” Both the Council of Women 
for Home Missions and the Home Missions 
Council are of the conviction as stated at 
the Home Missions Congress 1930 that “to 
deny justice and fair play to an American 
because of color or race is as pagan as the 
caste distinctions of India are unchristian.” 
The interracial program includes (1) 
ministering to the religious and other needs 
of Indian Americans by maintenance of 
religious work directors in United States 
Indian Schools according as funds become 
available for this interdenominational proj- 
ect; (2) active cooperation on the part of 
the Council of Women with the Church 
Women’s Committee on Race Relations of 
the Federal Council of Churches and with 
the Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion, Atlanta; (3) membership on the com- 
mittees of the Council is open to all races 
according to their specific needs and desire 
for cooperation. In January, 1933, a mem- 
ber of the Women’s Convention, Auxiliary 
to the National Baptist Convention, was 
elected to the Administrative Committee 
of the Council; (4) news releases on inter- 
racial situations are sent to constituent 
members, particularly when unfair legisla- 
tion or new legislation demands the in- 
telligent support of the Christian people. 
Of immediate importance is the crisis in 
the work among children of the colored 
migrant laborers in New Jersey. The crisis 
is due to terrific floods. One large oyster 
house is so damaged that business has 
ceased. This means unemployment, no 
money, no food, added to the flooding of 
the shacks. From five to eight hundred 
are being fed daily by the churches and the 
Red Cross. Early in 1932, the pastor of 
the Negro Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Port Norris cooperated with the young 
colored woman sent by the Council, in 
bringing the situation to the attention of 
African Methodist Episcopal, Methodist 
“piscopal, and Baptist groups in Port 
Norris, Bridgeton, Vineland and neighbor- 
ing towns, and the service center was 
opened. Similar work is carried on among 
colored workers “in tomatoes,” and “in 
beans” in other states. In the twenty-three 
fields in ten states, open in 1932, no dis- 
crimination existed against the children 
because of nationality or race or creed. 
The Children’s Service of Worship recently 
published by the Council reveals the con- 
stant effort being made to create under- 
standing and right attitudes and conduct in 
American life. The children ask the Heav- 
enly Father to help them “recognize all 
boys and girls, no matter what the color 
of their skins, as Thy children,” and pray 
that they may treat them “as our brothers.” 
They are “sorry things are so unequal in 
our world” and pray to be shown “how to 
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make a better world where all Thy children 
may share Thy good gifts.” 


Younc MeEn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Channing H. Tobias, Senior Secretary, 
Service to Colored Men and Boys 


For eighty-eight years the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has moved forward 
under the motto, “That they may all be 
one.” No impartial observer, whatever his 
loyalty to the organization may be, would 
claim that it is living up to all the implica- 
tions of the lofty principle expressed in 
that motto. At the same time the ongoing 
struggle within the world-wide movement 
to give meaningful content to that prin- 
ciple should not be lost sight of. I am 
accordingly quoting at length from a Resolu- 
tion passed unanimously by the seven hun- 
dred and sixty-five official delegates of the 
last World’s Conference of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association assembled in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in 1931. 

1. “The Conference endorses the follow- 
ing statement of basic principles which 
should guide the Association’s policy in re- 
gard to Race Relations: 

“(a) We would set forth our conviction 
that racial and cultural variations offer an 
opportunity for enrichment of culture 
through fellowship across racial and cultural 
lines. This variation in no sense justifies a 
sense of inferiority or superiority on the 
part of any group. 

“(b) We further affirm our conviction 
that all races have a real contribution to 
make to the enrichment of the life of 
humanity. The Y. M. C. A. should, there- 
fore, facilitate in every way possible the 
making of such a contribution by every 
group in the community. 

“(c) The supreme value of the personal- 
ity of every man is clearly set forth in the 
teaching of Jesus, and is one of the unique 
contributions of Christianity to human rela- 
tionships; therefore, it is not Christian for 
any institution to be indifferent to situa- 
tions in which human beings are scorned 
or treated with disrespect. 

“(d) Since all people are children of a 
common Father, we deny that state of 
cultural achievement has any real bearing 
on inferiority or superiority of race. We 
believe that all races are capable of full 
cultural, mental, and spiritual development, 
and we call on Associations everywhere to 
facilitate this development for all men and 
boys in every land. 

The Y. M. C. A. has a common ob- 
ligation to all the young men and boys of 
any community in which-it exists. We ex- 
press our conviction that, in conformity 
with the principles of Christ, Associations 
should not forget or neglect any group of 
young men or boys living in their com- 








munities, nor exclude them from member- 
we 4 merely on the basis of race. 

. “The Conference, while recognizing 
Pi. at society may not be changed in a day 
and that the Y. M. C. A. must exist in the 
midst of society, nevertheless declares its 
conviction that patience without effort 
towards improvement is un-Christian. It, 
therefore, calls upon every Association to 
take such immediate next steps as the 
ery 

“(a) The carrying forward of an educa- 
tion program of racial understanding. There 
are few subjects on which there is less ac- 
curate information and more deep-seated 
prejudice. It is our bounden duty to help 
to remove such ignorance and prejudice 
through all educational processes which we 
may be able to command. 

“(b) As a part of such an educational 
process local Associations are urged to pro- 
vide frequently a platform on which differ- 
ent races may speak through their respec- 
tive leaders, and in the various communi- 
ties throughout the world to bring together 
from time to time the choicest spirits of 
differing racial groups for conference and 
acquaintance, in order that each group may 
come to know the other at its best. 

“(c) In the organization of national 
gatherings of the Y. M. C. A. in any coun- 
try, care should be taken to see that all 
delegates may be received without dis- 
crimination as to accommodations and 
privileges. 

3. “The Conference adopts the following 
statement as to the Association’s ideal goal 
in relation to the above next steps: 

“It recognizes that there may be diffi- 
culties at present as to the distance any 
local Association may go in serving various 
racial groups together, but urges upon every 
Association the obligation to take the above 
next steps in order that the movement may 
the sooner come to what the Conference 
believes is the ideal, namely, the making 
possible of the enlistment and full partici- 
pation in the Association enterprise of all 
classes of young men and boys in the com- 
munity without distinction of race, culture, 
or nationality.” 

Searcely less significant than the resolu- 
tion itself is a statement commenting upon 
it by a leading Southern white official, 
from which I now quote: 

“The resolution plainly indicates that 
principle the movement as a whole is 
against discrimination based solely upon 
race or color. The difficulty comes in the 
attempt to apply Christian principles to 
life. Local communities in which Y. M. 
C. A. units are established differ very wide- 
ly in general intelligence, social vision and 
religious idealism, and it is too often true 
that the Y. M. C. A., like the church, fol- 
lows prevailing public sentiment instead 
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of trying to change that sentiment when 
it is wrong. But I think I can truthfully 
say that the Y. M. C. A. is moving for- 
ward very definitely toward the Christian 
ideal of brotherhood across racial lines. 

“Now coming to the question of separate 
buildings for race groups, the Y. M. C. A. 
recognizes human interest groups whether 
they be geographical, occupational or racial 
as logical service units, so that it does not 
consider the existence of a building to serve 
primarily a particular racial group as in 
and of itself discriminatory and un-Chris- 
tian. It is only when such a building in 
a community is made the excuse for ex- 
cluding members of the racial group served 
by that unit from other units where their 
normal interest would take them that racial 
discrimination is practiced. The fact that 
at present such practice is the rule rather 
than the exception simply shows how great 
our task is and how much cooperation is 
needed as, by such educational processes 
referred to in the Resolution, we try to 
work toward the ideal.” 

These two quotations embrace the inter- 
racial ideals of the Y. M. C. A. as far as 
they have been officially expressed. 


Tue Younc WoMEN’s CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


Frances Williams, Secretary Laboratory 
Division 


The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion has a heterogeneous membership, and 
while these varied individuals are united 
by a common purpose and are associated 
in a desire to find life for themselves and 
others, the practices and expressions of 
this life vary from place to place, from time 
to time, and from group to group, so that 
any effort to describe, as the Editor of the 
Journal of Negro Education has asked us 
to do, our present interracial activities 
and their attendant philosophies, must needs 
be tentative and inadequate. 

Our organizational set-up in itself creates 
a number of interracial groups who come 
together, not because they wish to do some- 
thing about the race problem, but because 
they have some common problem to con- 
sider. Such instances are seen in cities 
where an Association is to make its budget 
proposals to the community chest and there 
is a meeting of Branch executives. The 
Negro members from the colored Branch 
make the group interracial, but the subject 
matter of the meeting is not interracial. 
At headquarters itself one can see a Negro 
woman physician serving on the Committee 
on Marriage and the Home, and Negro 
experts in the field of music serving on the 
Music Committee, because of the special 
contributions which they are able to make 


in these fields. Again, there are every year 
a number of instances where colored and 
white people in our Association come to- 
gether to discuss a particular racial prob- 
lem. For example, there is the group of 
women in a border-line town who come 
together to discuss what can be done to 
see that the Negro poor of the city are 
receiving adequate relief. Sometimes it is 
just one of our members who has inter- 
ested some other people in the general 
problem of understanding these folk that 
live on the other side of the “color line.” 
Finally, there are a number of special 
events in each year in which larger num- 
bers of our constituency meet and make 
a deliberate effort to increase their under- 
standing. Such an instance was the recent 
student conference in Atlanta in which the 
emphasis was not race but religion. Other 
illustrations are our regional conferences and 
our national convention. It is out of these 
that come decisions to undertake united 
efforts in relation to specific problems. 

These types of activities vary in effective- 
ness. Sometimes the goal of the activity is 
an ideal one. Again, it is small, concrete, 
and immediate. Sometimes the set-up is 
based on a real understanding of what is 
involved and so the chance of success is 
great. Again, even the obvious things are 
neglected and failure troops on all sides. 
Nevertheless, there has been a growing con- 
viction in our membership that “all is not 
well in our beloved land” when we look at 
the other side of the “color line,’ and that 
something can be done about it. Accom- 
panying these activities are various theo- 
ries: One is that people should be en- 
couraged to see each other as individuals, 
not as groups; another is that the racial 
difference is irrelevant to many things that 
are important in life; while a third is that 
many of the present Negro-white attitudes 
are un-Christian. Thus the fabric contains 
many patterns but these are blended and 
held together by a realization of our com- 
mon purpose—to find life for ourselves and 
others. 


INTERRACIAL COMMISSION OF BALTIMORE 
(Locat) 


Peter Ainslie, Editor of Christian Union 
Quarterly 


I was a member of the Hague conference 
of 1919 which marked the beginning of the 
World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches. One of the 
resolutions passed in that conference was 
that when the 60 of us, from all parts of 
the world, returned to our homes we would 
make an attempt to establish more friend- 
ly relations with the minority race. The 
minority race in my city was the Negro, 
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and on my return home I immediately 
called together about a dozen Negro min- 
isters. I was profoundly impressed with 
their attitude and forthwith called about a 
dozen white ministers the next week. Out 
of this was organized the Interracial Com- 
mission of Baltimore, which did one of the 
finest pieces of work in interracial under- 
standing that I know of. This had about 9 
commissions composed of an equal number 
of each race. These commissions dealt with 
housing, education, recreation, industry, 
religion, etc. They met monthly at my 
office. A building association was estab- 
lished whereby the Negroes could borrow 
money to buy better homes. Once a year 
a public meeting was held in one of the 
leading white churches and addressed by 
representatives of both races. It made a 
fine impression in our city. I secured the 
cooperation of the city papers and always 
fine announcements were made of the work. 
When the Urban League came into Balti- 
more it was thought best to consolidate 
our work with it. The only loss in that 
was that we have not had public meetings 
of the importance that we had in the days 
of the Interracial Commission. 

The races must come in closer contact 
and must estimate the value of each by the 
best in each rather than by the inferior in 
each. We both need each other. I look 
for a better understanding with a growing 
acquaintance between the races and for 
sympathetic attitudes as we progress in 
social understanding. 


Camp Fire Giris 


Lester F. Scott, Secretary and National 
Executive 


May I say, commenting on your second 
question regarding “the specific philosophy 
or theory underlying our interracial pro- 
gram,” the philosophy of the Camp Fire 
program is expressed in the printed state- 
ment which I am sending you. This philos- 
ophy underlies our work with girls of all 
races enrolled in the program. 

Camp Fire Girls has no interracial de- 
partment or division. The National Board 
has never felt that there was a real neces- 
sity for such a separation. Camp Fire 
Girls, Inc., the National Organization, 
charters Local Councils and Boards of 
Sponsors who, through committees, pass on 
applications for appointment as _ leaders 
(Guardians of Groups). The National 
Organization places this responsibility with 
these local bodies. It accepts their deci- 
sions. This applies in the cases of all lead- 
ers of all races. 

The National Organization does not 
charter Councils in foreign countries but 
requests all applications to be approved by 
proper school or church authorities. Groups 


of Camp Fire Girls belonging to races, other 
than the white race, may be formed only 
in communities where there is a Camp 
Fire Girls Local Council or Board of 
Sponsors. 


The following statement characterizing 
the philosophy of the Camp Fire Girls 
is quoted from the literature referred to 
in the first paragraph above: 


“Education prepares for leisure,’ an- 
nounces another educator. Substitute for 
the word “education” the phrase “program 
of the Camp Fire Girls,” and you have the 
approach to the problem offered by the 
founders of the Camp Fire. As the prob- 
lem has become more acute, the program 
has been adapted and enriched to meet it. 
Ours is a program of leisure-time activities 
which prepares not only for leisure time 
but for living. One who advised in the 
shaping of the program and who has 
watched its development with the critical 
interest of an educator and a scholar, speaks 
of Camp Fire, as “an experiment in sociol- 
ogy, and expression of a philosophy of 
life. 

What philosophy? Living joyfully, with 
zest, and with an appreciation heightened 
by enriching experiences. To the aroused 
interest of the adolescent girl, the Camp 
Fire program offers opportunity for self- 
expression, for developing skills, for dis- 
covering her own capabilities and mould- 
ing her own life pattern. 

As an experiment in sociology, the Camp 
Fire program has in the years of its devel- 
opment justified the hopes of its founders. 
With a new emphasis here, reshaping of 
material there, the program remains un- 
changed in objective, though still an ex- 
periment, flexible, adaptable, dynamic, 
alive. It has proved itself a useful socio- 
logical tool, since a girl learns through 
Camp Fire to live in harmony with her 
natural surroundings and to adjust herself 
to new situations. Through her relation- 
ship to the girls in her Camp Fire group, 
she learns as well to live in harmony with 
her fellow-beings, to subordinate her de- 
sires to the interests of the group, to use 
her talents and qualities of leadership for 
the success of the group’s enterprises. 

Thus does the Camp Fire program, as an 
expression of a philosophy of life, teach 
girls to live joyfully and with zest, while 
at the same time leading them to realize 
their place in society as a whole. What 
the educators are seeking, “education in 
the spirit of life,” girls are finding in Camp 
Fire. Cooperating with the school, the 
home, and the church, Camp Fire provides 
an opportunity to all girls for the joyful, 
constructive use of leisure time. 
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Cetta Parker WooLttey CoMMITTEE ON 
Race RELATIONS OF THE CHICAGO 
Woman’s Cuius (Locau) 

Zonia Baber, Chairman 


The enslaving prejudices: sex, color, race 
and religion are cardinal sins which are 
detrimental to human progress and which 
every intelligent person wishes eliminated 
unless he believes he profits by them. The 
profit-belief may be corrected by reason, 
but the emotional part of the prejudice 
which belongs to the mores of the group 
will still remain. This emotional part must 
be replaced by another sentiment, and since 
art is the language of emotion, we believe 
it a valuable agent for rectifying this perni- 
cious feeling. 

Personal contacts of cultivated, broad- 
minded members of unsympathetic groups, 
cannot be overrated as a means of emend- 
ing misconceptions. 

Reason, art, and personal contacts are 
the media employed by the Celia Parker 
Woolley Committee on Race Relations of 


_ the Chicago Woman’s Club in its endeavors 


to eradicate color prejudice. 

This year the Committee is presenting 
some aspects of the cultural achievements 
of large groups in Chicago against whom 
color prejudice exists: Negro, Mexican, 
Filipino, and oriental. 

Space allows the report of but one pro- 
gram—the Negro. Tudor Gallery, Chicago 
Woman’s Club, was reserved for an ex- 
hibition of paintings by Archibald J. Mot- 
ley, Jr., specimens of sculpture by Richmond 
Barthé, borrowed from fortunate owners, 
and books, and magazines by Negroes bor- 
rowed from public and private libraries. The 
value of the exhibitions, January 18-28, was 
not only the contacts afforded white folk 
with art products by Negroes, but the oppor- 
tunity for correcting false ideas of visitors 
shown in their questions, and the chance of 
impressing upon them the handicap color 
prejudice places upon genius. “What can 
I do to assist in this good work?” was a 
comforting question that often followed. 

The literature attracted many readers. 
One visitor reported that not having time 
to finish reading a certain book, a copy 
had been purchased. Our interracial lunch- 
eon brought valuable contacts. 

Mrs. Wendell E. Green, who assembled 
the books, gave an illuminating review of 
the contribution of the Negro in literature. 

Mrs. Albert George made a masterly sur- 
vey of the contributions of the Negro in 
music. She introduced Mrs. Florence B. 
Price, who played the first movement of 
her Sonata that won the Wanamaker Prize, 
1932, which delighted the audience. 

Mrs. Price accompanied Mrs. Sallie 
Walker, who sang in a captivating manner 
three songs written by Negroes. 

Prof. Fay-Cooper Cole, Department of 


Anthropology, University of Chicago, com- 
pleted the program with a scholarly address, 
“Our Cultural Inheritances.” 

Hoping to continue the interracial spirit 
of the luncheon, there had been placed at 
each plate a reprint of Pearl S. Buck’s 
article, “Race Relations and Race Pride,” 
Opportunity, Jan., 1933. Some days later 
a report was received from a guest: “I 
was so much impressed with Mrs. Buck’s 
article that I have subscribed for Oppor- 
tunity.” 

Evaluating results of interracial endea- 
vors is enigmatical, since interracial, like 
religious, converts may backslide. How- 
ever, a convert will never be his former 
self. Mrs. Green’s testimony is important— 
“Although I have spoken to many inter- 
racial groups, I have never before felt so 
stimulating and sympathetic a response. 
This is due, I believe, to a cumulative un- 
derstanding begun in the ‘Negro in Art 
Week,’ 1927.” 


Tue NatIoNaL REcREATION ASSOCIATION 
Howard 8S. Baucher, Secretary 


The modern public recreation movement 
is of recent growth. It is only within this 
present century that communities have been 
giving attention to the play and recrea- 
tional needs of their citizens. It is to be 
expected, therefore, that many cities will 
not yet have made adequate progress in 
caring for these needs of their citizens, 
whether white or colored. Increasingly, 
however, it is being recognized that through 
providing safe opportunities for healthful, 
wholesome play for its children and, more- 
over, through providing opportunities for 
its young people to spend their leisure time 
in worthwhile, wholesome activities, a city 
is performing a real service to itself. Such 
recreation service not only reduces a city’s 
bill for crime and disease; it builds up a 
better citizenship of men and women who 
use these opportunities to their own ad- 
vantage, and who honor and value their 
city the more for providing these oppor- 
tunities for them. 

Every argument, of course, which justi- 
fies a city in spending money in the provi- 
sion of parks, playgrounds, athletic fields, 
community centers and of wholesome pro- 
grams of play and recreational activities 
for its white citizens, applies with at least 
equal force to colored citizens. Colored 
children need wholesome and safe play op- 
portunities; colored young men and women 
need decent opportunities for leisure-time 
activities at least as much as white folks, 
and, indeed, they commonly have even 
greater need than the whites. Because of 
economic disability the colored people are 
often unable to provide wholesome oppor- 
tunities for themselves; in many cities busy 
streets and dirty alleys are, even more for 





colored children than for white, the only 
playgrounds; for the young men and 
women, pool rooms, dance halls, moving 
picture shows and other forms of commer- 
cial recreation, sometimes of not too high a 
standard, are often the only resources for 
colored youth; possibly even these may 
not be available at all. 

The National Recreation Association 
has, since 1918, maintained a special Bu- 
reau of Colored Work, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Ernest T. Attwell. The work- 
ers of this Bureau, all colored, have gone 
on request to most of the cities in this 
country where there are colored populations 
of considerable size, and have helped to 
interpret to the citizens of these communi- 
ties the desirability of including in their rec- 
reational programs facilities that would be 
convenient to and actually used by the 
colored population. This has been desirable 
even where the general community policy 
locally has not fostered separation. There 
are always areas of racial concentration in 
cities in every part of the United States 
where the needs, so far as colored people 
are concerned, require special consideration 
and interpretation. The cooperation of 
white and colored citizens has always been 
the fundamental method of procedure, and 
this has brought about a natural organiza- 
tion of bi-racial groups to foster the devel- 
opment of facilities and opportunities for 
colored groups. Typical of accomplish- 
ment along these lines is the development 
of the recreation program and facilities in 
Greenville, South Carolina, Richmond, 
Indiana, Syracuse, New York, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and Richmond, Virginia. In 
many other cities municipal administration 
requires only cooperation of colored citizens 
with the organized department or commis- 
sion consisting of white citizens. This 
automatically forms an interracial contact. 
Typical cities of this kind would be De- 
troit, Michigan, Cincinnati and Dayton, 
Ohio, and Jacksonville, Florida. 

It has been encouraging to note the ac- 
ceptance of the need and desirability of 
such provision by both white and colored 
leaders throughout the country. Up until 
fifteen years ago there was very little of 
playground activity for colored people. The 
1931 Year Book of the National Recreation 
Association showed that 126 cities had 367 
playgrounds for colored people, 25 of which 
in 19 cities were open for the first time in 
1931. Thirty-one cities reported 33 recrea- 
tional buildings and 55 cities reported 118 
indoor recreation centers available for 
colored people. Four of these buildings and 
32 of these centers were open in 1931 for 
the first time. 

One of the problems of developing public 
recreation is the need for experienced, 
trained leadership. Because of this, the 


National Recreation Association conducts 
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annually a five weeks’ school with a bi- 
racial faculty which includes nationally 
known leaders in community organization, 
music, drama, games, etc. Thus far, nearly 
four hundred workers have attended. 


Tue NatIoNnAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF CoLoRED PEOPLE 


William Pickens, Field Secretary 


For a quarter century the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People has proceeded on the theory that 
interracial justice is the only reliable basis 
for interracial peace and harmony; in short, 
that the only way to “settle the question” 
is to settle it right. The general results of 
the generation of effort have raised this 
theory to the dignity of a law. The Asso- 
ciation has, therefore, favored the exact 
enforcement of the National Constitution, 
and the equality of colored Americans in 
economic, political, and social life. 

Today, where the Negro is admitted to 
work without discrimination, he is no longer 
a “race question” in industry, but only a 
part of the general question of the relation 
of workers and capitalists. On the other 
hand, wherever the Negro is segregated and 
discriminated against either in quality, 
quantity, or personal location in work of 
any kind, there is a correspondingly greater 
amount of race feeling and racial friction 
between the white and colored people of 
the working class and a wider gulf between 
the employing and laboring classes as a 
whole. As a high and influential example 
in such relationships, the N. A. A. C. P. 
has fought steadily against any discrimina- 
tion on account of race in work let by the 
governments, national, city, or state, and in 
government work of any class, whether 
street cleaning, or flood control operations, 
or clerkships in the departments in Wash- 
ington. 

Similarly in the political life of the na- 
tion, the receding of racial barriers and 
racial discrimination marks the gradual ac- 
cession of better “race relations.” Where 
there are no “white primaries” and no ad- 
ministrative disfranchisement of Negroes, 
there is relatively less discussion of race in 
political debates and Ittle disposition to 
initiate discriminatory laws and practices in 
the administration of the government. The 
Association has created a sounder basis for 
interracial statesmanship in our domestic 
politics by defeating the “grandfather” 
clauses and other more direct efforts to pre- 
vent the Negro from sharing in self-govern- 
ment, like “white primaries” and similar 
devices. The more the Negro citizen is put 
“out of politics’ by such schemes and 
tricks, the more the “race question” is in- 
jected into political discussion. The ani- 
mosity of discussion subsides when the ques- 
tion is settled and settled right; it shows 
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no evidence of subsiding where a wrong 
policy is adhered to or a wrong settlement 
attempted. The N. A. A.C. P. has brought 
about greater respect for the Constitution 
of the United States by enforcing some of 
its provisions directly affecting the citizen- 
ship and rights of colored Americans. The 
advancing political education of colored 
voters and the growing power of their co- 
operation, both of which the Association has 
greatly encouraged and assisted, have tended 
to discourage selfish attacks upon the Ne- 
gro race by office-hunters. The successful 
fight to prevent the seating of an anti-Ne- 
gro judge on the Supreme Court is perhaps 
the highest and most epoch-making of the 
achievements of this policy so far. 

By a persistent policy of defending the 
civil rights of colored people, the Associa- 
tion has kept open many lines of contact 
and cultural communication between the 
races which have been necessary to the lit- 
erary, musical, and other artistic rapproche- 
ment and mutual appreciation of the two 
races. As in economics and politics, the 
Association has found it the only consistent 
and helpful policy to stand for equality in 
educational and cultural associations of the 
two races in America. Segregation has been 
held back in its advance, and mutual re- 
spect and cooperation advanced, especially 
among the intelligent. 


Jutius RosENwALD Funp 
Franklin C. McLean, M. D., Acting President 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund is a develop- 
ment of its founder’s personal philanthro- 
pies, which have existed for many years. 
As early as 1910, Mr. Rosenwald began to 
take a part in the betterment of the condi- 
tion of the American Negro. A trustee of 
Tuskegee Institute, he was in sympathetic 
touch with Booker T. Washington, whose 
plans he materially aided, first by gifts to 
Tuskegee, then by a program of cooperation 
in the building of rural public schools which 
has had a great influence upon Negro edu- 
cation in the South. His aid also made 
possible the erection of twenty-five Y. M. 
C, A. buildings and three Y. W. C. A. build- 
ings for Negroes, and stimulated other gifts 
to similar projects in many cities. He also 
financed a large housing project for Negroes 
in Chicago. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund, originally 
established in 1917 primarily to administer 
Mr. Rosenwald’s Negro rural school pro- 
gram, was reorganized in 1928 with an en- 
larged board of trustees, a staff of full-time 
officers, and the scope increased to include 
“the well-being of mankind.” The assets of 
the Fund were also materially increased by 
gifts from the founder. Since that time, in 
addition to entering new fields, the Fund 
has broadened and extended its activities 
with relation to the well-being of the Amer- 


ican Negro, these activities being directed 
primarily toward education, health, and the 
development of the talents of individuals. 

In education, the rural school program has 
been carried on in fifteen Southern states, 
and, in all, 5,826 elementary and high school 
buildings have been erected at a total cost 
of $28,408,520, of which Mr. Rosenwald and 
the Fund have contributed $4,364,869. It is 
of most significance that this program was 
from its beginning conceived of as an in- 
terracial effort, and has been so carried out. 
This program has naturally led to an inter- 
est in the higher education of Negroes, and 
the Fund has made many contributions to 
this purpose, including, in addition to the 
support of purely educational enterprises, 
the stimulation of the development of 
libraries in the South to serve the entire 
population, rural and urban, colored and 
white. 

In the field of Negro health, the Fund has 
contributed to public health nursing, and 
to demonstrations in public health in Negro 
communities, to hospitalization programs 
for Negroes, and to the education of Negro 
physicians and nurses. 

In the development of individuals, the 
Fund has granted a large number of fellow- 
ships to Negroes in all fields and has con- 
tributed in various ways to the betterment 
of social and recreational opportunities. 
The Fund has also made small grants to 
organizations primarily concerned with the 
improvement of interracial relations. 

The basic philosophy underlying these 
activities was inherited from Mr. Rosen- 
wald, and may be stated in two parts, first, 
that the American nation must provide 
equal opportunities to all its people, and 
second, that given equal opportunities the 
Negroes can compete on equal terms with 
other peoples in America. 

Of the activities of the Fund, only the 
rural school program can be evaluated at 
this time in terms of results. It is clear that 
this program has had tremendous and far- 
reaching results in the growth of education 
of the Negro in the South, with a steady 
march toward the goal of equal opportunity 
for all. 


JoHN F. Suater FunpD AND 
ANNA T. JEANES FuND 


Arthur D. Wright, President 


It has never been the policy of the 
trustees of either the John F. Slater Fund 
or the Negro Rural School (Jeanes) Fund 
to attempt to promote directly interracial 
understanding. Rather has it been the policy 
of the two boards, as expressed through the 
activities and practices of Dr. James Hardy 
Dillard, president of each board for almost 
twenty-five years, to say little if anything 
about interracial matters but to do as much 
as possible and whenever opportunity of- 
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fered itself along lines that would inevitably 
bring about better racial understanding. 

No Jeanes worker, since the first one was 
employed in 1908, has made a success of 
her work without securing in greater or 
lesser degree the active support of her own 
people and the active support of the better 
class of white people. When the Jeanes 
worker had succeeded in securing the sup- 
port of these two groups, interracial cooper- 
ation had inevitably been improved. 

The influence of the Slater Fund in inter- 
racial matters has been equally indirect but 
fully as effective as the influence of the 
Jeanes Fund. Especially has this been true 
in connection with the establishment of the 
County Training Schools. Almost all of 
the early schools of this group were sup- 
ported by public funds, a grant from the 
Slater Fund, contributions from the Negro 
citizens and contributions from the leading 
white people of the several communities. 
The inevitable result of such cooperative 
work in the various counties has been 
greater racial understanding and good will. 

The contributions of these two funds to 
the promotion of greater good will between 
the races would in all likelihood have been 
far less effective had their efforts been more 
direct. As it is, there can be no question 
about their quiet, indirect, but effective in- 
fluence on Negroes, Southern white people, 
and Northern white people. 


The foregoing descriptive statements 
setting forth the results, activities, and 
philosophy of interracial programs reveal 
that no two of the organizations inter- 
pret or approach the problem of race re- 
lations in exactly the same manner. In 
addition, these accounts show a differ- 
ence of opinion regarding the tangibility 
of the results obtained. For example, 
twelve of the organizations describe the 
results of their race relations programs 
as favorable; seven indicate that results 
vary in effectiveness; and the remainder 
do not appraise their results except in 
very general terms. 

In order to attain their respective ob- 
jectives the various organizations have 
instituted and are now promoting the 
following general activities: Those de- 
signed (1) to promote interracial under- 
standing through contacts such as ex- 
hibits, luncheons, lectures, , conferences, 
and publications; (2) to improve the eco- 


nomic, cultural, recreational, and political 
conditions of the minority races; and (3) 
to provide scientific procedures as guides 
for race-relations programs. 

In spite of the differences revealed in 
the statements, relative to the philosophy 
of the respective organizations, a careful 
reading shows that, in general, the under- 
lying philosophy of the organizations re- 
porting is essentially the same. The 
basic assumption seems to be that friction 
among the races is due either to a lack of 
intelligent understanding of the minority 
group on the part of the dominant group 
or to an unwillingness of the majority 
group to attempt to understand the 
minority. The general point of departure 
appears to be that intelligent understand- 
ing is best developed through education, 
and to this end attempts should be made 
to increase information about and con- 
tact with the minority racial groups. 


Il 


NATIONAL MEETINGS AND 
CONFERENCES, AND GENERAL 
PROGRESS 


A QuarTEeRLy Review or Hicuer Epv- 
CATION AMONG NEGROES published by 
Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, 
N.C., made its initial appearance in 
January, 1933. The subsequent issues of 
this publication will appear in April, July. 
and October. Henry Lawrence Mc- 
Crorey, President of Johnson C. Smith 
University, and Theophilus E. McKinney 
are, respectively, Editor and Managing 
Editor. The purpose of the magazine, as 
indicated in the Editorial Comment, 1 
(1) To provoke thought by furnishing 
a forum in which the problems of col- 
leges and universities for Negroes may 
be discussed, (2) to present scientific 
studies through which instructional and 
administrational techniques in these col- 
leges and universities may be studied with 
increasing exactness, (3) to report news 
of particular interest to workers in the 
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higher education of Negroes, (4) to review 
books and monographs which bear directly 
upon the work of these colleges and uni- 
versities, and (5) to serve as an employ- 
ment agency for college teachers. 


Tue NationaL Necro HeautrH WEEK 
for 1933 will be observed from April 2nd 
to the 9th. The slogan for the year 1933 
is: “Health First: More than ever be- 
fore, Carry On!” Essential instructions 
for organizing and conducting the Health 
Week program will be available in the 
Health Week Bulletin, which is published 
by the United States Public Health 
Service. 


Tur Cotorep INTER-CoLLEGIATE ATH- 
LETIC ASSOCIATION held its twenty-second 
annual meeting at Shaw University, 
Raleigh, N.C., December 9-10, 1932. 
Each of the twelve schools holding mem- 
bership in the Association was repre- 
sented. The most important steps taken 
by the Association were: (1) The adop- 
tion of a new eligibility ruling, and (2) 
the classification of all athletic officials 
into two groups, namely, certified and pro- 
bationary. Prof. Frank Coleman of How- 
ard University was elected president, and 
J. L. Whitehead of St. Paul was unan- 
imously re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


Founprrs’ Day anniversary will be ob- 
served April 7, 1933, at Johnson C. Smith 
University, Charlotte, N. C. The theme 
for the oceasion is a “Program for the 
Moral and Social Development of the 
Students in the Negro Colleges.” 


Tue Forum, a quarterly review, pub- 
lished in Barbados, British West Indies, 
announced in its December, 1932, issue, 
that a series of articles on the West In- 
dian Public Schools will be published dur- 
ing the year 1933. Those interested in 
following through the story of the develop- 
ment of education in the British West 
Indies begun by Dr. Charles H. Wesley 


in the October, 1932, and January, 1933, 
issues of THE JOURNAL or Necro Epuca- 
TION will welcome this information. 


Tun Necro Lanp-Grant CoLLEGE 
PRESIDENTS’ Association held its tenth 
annual convention November 14, 15, 16, 
1932, at the Whitelaw Hotel and Howard 
University, Washington, D.C. Seventeen 
colleges hold membership in this associa- 
tion. Some of the topics discussed were: 

(1) The Curricula of Negro Land-Grant 
Colleges in Respect to Existing Needs, (2) 
The Place of the Negro Land-Grant Col- 
lege in Relation to the Present Economic 
Depression, (3) In Agriculture, (4) In 
Trades, (5) In Home Economics, and (6) 
The Relation of the Land-Grant Colleges 
to Rural Education. 


Necro History Week, which was origi- 
nated by the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History in 1926, was 
observed for the eighth time during the 
week beginning February 12, 1933. The 
purpose of the celebration is to provide 
an opportunity for emphasizing the 
achievements of the Negro. The follow- 
ing topics were suggested by the Associa- 
tion for a Negro History Week program: 

(1) The Negro in Africa, (2) The Negro 
in the Discovery and Exploration of 
America, (3) Negro Labor in the United 
States, (4) The Negro Inventor, (5) The 
Negro Soldier, (6) The Negro Poet, (7) 
The Negro Spokesman, (8) The Negro 
Press, (9) The Negro in Business, (10) 
The Negro in the Professions, (11) The 
Negro Educator, and (12) The Negro in the 
Ministry. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE STupy OF 
Necro Lire AnD History held.its annual 
meeting in Atlanta, Ga., November 13-16, 
1932. The topics discussed group them- 
selves under seven main heads: (a) His- 
tory and Racial Development, (b) The 
Study of the Negro in the Schools, (c) 
Progress Since Emancipation of Two 
Crises, (d) The Study of Professional 
Classes, (e) The Negro in Business, and 
(f) New Points of View. The history 
prizes were awarded by the Association 








for the best articles and best reviews pub- 
lished or submitted for publication in 
the Journal of Negro History during the 
Year 1932-33. 

XAVIER COLLEGE, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, opened its session for the year 
1932-1933 in new quarters and on Octo- 
ber twelfth dedicated its new unit, com- 
posed of an administration building and 
classrooms, science hall and faculty hall, 
and erected at a cost of approximately 
$500,000. This development is the re- 
sult of a plan which had its inception in 
1925 when Xavier began to offer work 
of college grade. Now, the college is 
rated as a Standard Four-Year College, 
Class B, by The Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, at its meeting on December 1, 
1932, added the following colleges to their 
approved list (See THr JouRNAL OF 
Necro Epucation 1:91-92, Ap. 1932 for 
institutions previously approved) : 

Standard Four-Year Colleges—Class A: 

Atlanta University, including More- 
house College, and Spelman College, 
Hampton Institute. 

Standard Four-Year Colleges—Class B: 

Louisville Municipal College, Southern 
University, Tougaloo College, State Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College (S. C.), 
LeMoyne College, Prairie View State Nor- 
mal and Industrial College. 
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Only one high school on last year’s list 
is not included on the approved list for 
this year. The list of approved teachers’ 
colleges and junior colleges is the same 
as last year. 

TENNESSEE A AND I STATE COL- 
LEGE, Nashville, Tennessee, was ad- 
mitted to membership and placed on the 
list of approved institutions by the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers’ Colleges at 
the Minneapolis meeting of the Associa- 
tion February 24-25. 

THE MYRTILLA MINER TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE, Washington, D.C., was 
admitted to membership by the American 
Association of Teachers’ Colleges at the 
recent meeting of the Association Feb- 
ruary 24-25, 1933 in Minneapolis, accord- 
ing to announcement made by Presi- 
dent E. A. Clark. Chairman Rosier of 
the accrediting committee is reported to 
have remarked that it was especially en- 
couraging, in view of the depression, to 
note that Miner Teachers College had 
received $25,000.00 from the Miner Fund 
in order that the college might bring its 
library up to standard. 

LINCOLN UNIVERSITY OF JEF- 
FERSON CITY, MISSOURI, has been 
admitted to the North Central Association 
as a Teachers’ College, according to the 
announcement of President Charles W. 
Florence. 
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